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PREFACE 

The debate over the Congress demand for a declaration of 
Britain’s war aims continued during the period of this volume 
(December 1, 1939 to April 15, 1940) and Gandhiji, believing 
in the sincerity of British leaders, went on “wooing them”, as 
he said, while “wooing” the Indian people at the same time “to 
build up their power”. “I am preparing for a fight, if it must 
come,” he explained, “but I am trying my level best to stave it 
off” (p. 84). On January 10, 1940, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
in Bombay made a seemingly conciliatory speech in which he 
declared that the British Government’s “objective for India” was 
“full Dominion Status ... of the Statute of Westminster variety 
. . .” (p. 433). The speech prompted Gandhiji to suggest a meeting 
between them (p. 107), which took place on February 5. The 
meeting, however, brought out “the vital difference between the 
Congress demand and the Viceregal offer”, for the latter con- 
templated “the final determination of India’s destiny by the British 
Government” whereas the Congress insisted on India’s right “to 
determine her own constitution and her status” (pp. 186-7). The 
Secretary of State, Lord Zetland’s interview to The Sunday Times 
on February 11, 1940, put upon the nationalists the burden “of 
solving the minorities question and the like” and wiped out the 
conciliatory effect of the Viceroy’s speech. This, in Gandhiji’s 
words, amounted to “a declaration of war” against the nationalists 
who were “out to destroy the empire spirit” (p. 216). At its an- 
nual session at Ramgarh on March 20 the Congress declared 
that Great Britain was “carrying on the war fundamentally for 
imperialist ends and for the preservation and strengthening of her 
Empire” and that, therefore, the Congress could not “in any way, 
directly or indirectly, be party to the war. . . .” The resolution also 
stated that “India’s constitution must be based on independence, 
democracy and national unity” and repudiated “attempts to divide 
India or to split up . her nationhood.” (pp. 440-1). Three days 
later, on March 23, 1940, the annual session of the Muslim Lea- 
gue at Lahore passed a resolution demanding that “geographi- 
cally contiguous units” in the north-western and eastern zones of 
India should be grouped to coMtitute “independent States”, (p. 
444). The deadlock was now c^^'lete. 

Lord Linlithgow had in his speech of January 10 referred 
to the difficulties arising out of "the insistent claims of the 
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minorities”, particularly the Muslims and the Scheduled Castes, and 
to the guarantees given to them in the past which, he had said, 
“must be honoured” (p. 434). In a letter to him dated January 
14, Gandhiji gently remonstrated with him for this reference, and 
expressed serious doubts about its implications, especially “the 
reference to the scheduled castes” (p. 107). In a private interview 
on January 12 to K. M. Munshi, Lord Linlithgow had explained: 
"I have not merely to speak to a public in India, I have also 
a public in England. That public is an important factor both 
from your point of view and my point of view. And it has 
a feeling that the Hindus as a community are against British 
interests” (p. 436). Gandhiji fully understood this guiding motive 
of British policy in India. In a trenchant rejoinder to Lord 
Zetland’s observation on the need for “escape from the tyranny 
of phrases and a descent from idealism”, Gandhiji suggested, 
with a touch of impatience unusual with him, that it was Lord 
Zetl^d “who refuses to face realities and is wander ing in a 
forest of unrealities”, though of course Gandhiji could not “accuse 
him of idealism” (p. 216). 

The reality of British rule in India, as Gandhiji and nation- 
alist India saw it, was that the Empire had been built on four 
pillars — “the European interest, the Army, the Princes and the 
Communal Divisions”, the last three “to subserve the first” 
(p. 210). Thus all the problems which according to British spokes- 
men stood in the way of India’s freedom were of Britain’s own 
making and Gandhiji believed that once “the British Government 
are sure that they can no longer hold India, all the difficulties 
. . . will vanish like darkness before dawn” (p. 323). He was 
convinced that the war would ultimately be decided on moral 
issues (p. 25) and, “as a friend of Britzdn bound by many per- 
sonal ties”, he was anxious “that she should come out victorious 
not because of her superiority in the use of arms but because of her 
will to be just all along the line” (p. 7). Gandhiji therefore wanted 
Great Britain to make “a mighty effort” and decide to abandon 
“her immoral hold on India” (p. 193). “I do not wish Britain 
to win right or wrong”, he told an English reporter, and explained: 
“If India were wrong, India must perish. I have often said that 
Hinduism will perish if Hinduism allows the practice of untouch- 
ability to remain,” He would even “go so far as to pray for 
India’s destruction if she went wrong, even as Stead prayed for 
England’s defeat in the Boer War” (pp. 84-5). Gandhiji could 
not, therefore, conscientiously pray for the success of British arms 
if it meant a further lease of life to India’s subjection to ft>roign 
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domination. “I write this last sentence with a heavy heart,** he 
added (p. 211). 

With this clear understanding of the character of British 
imperialism, Gandhiji’s attitude to the question of Dominion 
Status also had changed, probably through the influence of 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He had once said in 1930 that he would be 
satisfied with the “substance of independence” and later told 
H.S.L. Polak in 1937 that “if Dominion Status with the right to 
secede was offered”, he would accept it. But, he explained, 
“experience since gained and maturer reflection” had led him 
“to think that Dominion Status even of the Statute of West- 
minster variety cannot suit India’s case”, for Dominion Status 
had “associations which show that it is applicable to the whites 
only and does not exclude the exploitation of non-European races.” 
“India,” he said, “which is among the exploited nations, will be 
a misfit as a fellow-exploiter with, say. South Africa” (pp. 23 and 
315-6). However, Gandhiji seems to have been hopeful of the 
transformation of the British Empire, for if India gained her 
fireedom through “an honourable understanding between the two 
countries” he envisaged an “alliance with Great Britain and the 
Dominions” (p. 145). And that is why, probably, he pleaded 
guilty to Subhas Bose’s charge that he was “eager to have a com- 
promise with Britain” if it could be had with honour (p. 114). 

There seemed, however, no prospect of freedom coming to 
India through any such honourable understanding with Great 
Britain. British leaders had made unity among Indian leaders 
one of the pre-conditions of any constitutional advance, and the 
Muslim League leaders seemed uncompromisingly opposed to the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. The Constituent 
Assembly had been suggested, Gandhiji explained, “to draw up 
the charter of independence” and “as a means to obviate all 
clash of communal and class interest” (p. 63). Safeguards for 
the protection of minorities, he assured them, would be framed 
by their own representatives (p. 83); they would, he said, prac- 
tically “dictate” or “determine” their own safeguards (pp. 330 
and 366). But the Muslim League leaders did not seem interested 
in solving the communal problem through argument and per- 
suasion. Jinnah called for the observance of December 22 “as 
a day of deliverance and thanks giving” when the “vast Muslim 
population” would be “matte to recite before God” the gravest 
allegations against the Gongrt^ . s If they were proved. Those alle- 
gations had been placed befoi'e the Viceroy and the Governors, 
but without waiting for their verdict Jinnah had “taken upon his 
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shoulders”, as Gandhiji explained, “the tremendous responsibility 
of being both the accuser and the judge” (pp. 18*9). Gandhiji 
pleaded for not merely justice but generosity to the Muslims, but 
Jinnah seemed to have made up his mind to have no settlement 
within the framework of united India. When Gandhiji congra- 
tulated him “on forming pacts witli parties . . . opposed to the 
Congress policies and politics” and thereby “lifting the Muslim 
League out of the communal rut and giving it a national character” 
(p. 109), he promptly repudiated the meaning put upon his 
action by Gandhiji and argued, as the latter put it, that India 
was a “continent” made up of “nations counted according to 
their religions” (p. 133). This view of India logically led to the 
demand for partition. 

Gandhiji was deeply hurt. The “two nations” theory, he 
said, was “an untruth”. “The vast majority of Musluns of India,” 
he argued, “are converts to Islam or are descendants of converts. 
They did not become a separate nation as soon as they became 
converts.” “Hindus and Muslims of India are not two nations,” 
he asserted. “Those whom God has made one, man will never be 
able to divide.” “And is Islam such an exclusive religion,” 
Gandhiji asked, “as Quaid-e-Azam would have it? Is there notlxing 
common between Islzim and Hinduism or any other religion? 
Or is Islam merely an enemy of Hinduism?” Jinnah had said 
that the “misconception of one Indian nation ... is the cause 
of most of our troubles and will lead India to destruction if we 
fail to revise oiur notions in time”. Gandhiji warned that “those 
who think like him are rendering no service to Islam; they are 
misinterpreting the message inherent in the very word Islam”. 
This warning, Gandhiji said, was a duty because he had faith- 
fully served the Muslims of India in their hour of need and be- 
cause Hindu-Muslim imity had been and was his life’s mission 
(pp. 388-90). Gandhiji, therefore, could “never be a willing party 
to the vivisection” of India, for it would mean, he said, “the un- 
doing of centuries of work done by numberless Hindus and 
Muslims to live together as one nation.” His whole soul rebelled 
against the idea that Hinduism and Islam represented two antag- 
onistic creeds and cultures. The “God of the Koran,” he said, 
“is also the God of the Gita'' and “we are all, no matter by what 
name designated, children of the same God.” But though Gandhiji 
was thus opposed to the demand for partition, as a man of non- 
violence he could not, he said, forcibly resist it if the Muslims 
really insisted upon it (p. 412). Nor could the Congress forcibly 
resist “the express will of the Muslims of India” (p. 345). “If 
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the vast majority of Indian Muslims feel that they are not 
one nation with their Hindu and other brethren, who will be 
able to resist them?” Gandhiji asked (p. 372). Repudiating Lia- 
quat Ali Khan’s suggestion that Gandhiji’s aim was “the im- 
position of Hindu culture on all and sundry”, Gandhiji said: 
“I claim to represent all the cultures, for my religion, what- 
ever it may be called, demands the fulfilment of all cultures. 
I am at home wherever I go, for I regard all religions with 
the same respect as my own” (p. 413). 

Though Gandhiji was uncompromising in his demand for 
the right of self-determination for the people of India and felt 
that it was “better for India, England and the world that a 
helpless sub-continent runs the greatest risk for coming into its 
own than that in its sickness it becomes a dead weight to itself 
and the world” (p. 317), he resisted pressure from impatient 
Congressmen for immediate starting of civil disobedience (pp. 
11, 51, 70-1, 201, 305-6 and 384). “Without real non-violence 
there would be perfect anarchy” and he would not “undertake a 
fight that must end in anarchy and red ruin” (p. 117). In order 
to create the requisite atmosphere of non-violence in the country, 
Gandhiji urged Congressmen to carry out the triple programme 
of khadi, communal unity and removal of untouchability, which 
he described as “non-violence inaction” (p. 51). “The power of 
non-violent resistance,” Gandhiji believed, “can only come from 
honest working of the constructive programme”, for “non-violence 
cannot be sustained unless it is linked to conscious body-labour and 
finds expression in our daily contact with our neighbours” (p. 
132). The “revival of the charkha and ail it means” was, ac- 
cording to Gandhiji, “a mighty effort at co-operation and adult 
education of the correct type”, a “visible expression of non- 
violence” (pp. 410-1), and he would not, therefore, “embark 
on direct action” unless he had positive proof “of successful 
khadi work all over India” (p. 29). 

The charkha had become for Gandhiji part of the “pro- 
gramme of love” which he had first enunciate in Hind Swareg 
in 1909. With real insight into the condition of contempo- 
rary Europe he argued that it could be presumed that “its 
cities, its monster factories and huge armaments are so intimately 
interrelated that the one cannot exist without the other”. 
The “erstwhile village republiq.of India,” Gandhiji believed, 
was “the nearest approach to mi ization based upon non-vio- 
lence, . , Though that non-viblenos was not of Gandhiji’s 
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“definition and conception”, “the germ was there ^ arid it was 
fix)m that germ that he had developed his “technique of non- 
violence” (p. 95). It was therefore GandhijPs conviction that 
**a country whose culture is based on non-yiolencc will find it 
necessary to have every home as much self-contained as pos- 
sible” (p. 4). This preference for cottage industries had ^ 
aesthetic reason too. Gandhiji saw man as ‘*the most exquisite 
machine” and wanted “every man and woman ... to realize 
what art and skill” were “hidden in their heads and hands” 
(p. 232). Only by “correlating the intellect with the hand”, 
so that the villagers might “know the joy of work”, could they 
be lifted from “the estate of the brute to the estate of man” 
(p. 336). Gandhiji, however, explained, in reply to a question 
by Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, that his programme for a “so- 
cial order of the future” did not exclude “electricity, ship-build- 
ing, iron works, machine-making and the like”, but that “order 
of dependence” would “be reversed” and industrialization would 
“subserve the villages and their crafts” (p. 130). 

Gandhiji’s idea of a just and democratic society differed fun- 
damentally from that of Western socialists; he did “not share the 
socialist belief that centralization of the necessaries of life will con- 
duce to the common welfare when the centralized industries are 
planned and owned by the State.” Though he recognized that 
their motive was the same as his, namely, “the greatest welfare 
of the whole society and the abolition of the hideous inequalities”, 
Gandhiji believed that “this end can be achieved only when 
non-violence is accepted by the best mind of the world as the 
basis on which a just social order is to be constructed.” He was 
certain that “the coming into power of the proletariat through 
violence” was “bound to fail in the end”, and warned that “those 
who play upon the passions of the masses injure them and the 
country’s cause” (p. 130). Gandhiji believed not only that non- 
violence, purity, etc., “are not virtues to be cultivated in caves but 
to be practised in the midst of society” (p. 14), but also that “a 
predominantly non-violent society” was possible (p. 226). His 
“concept of non-violence”, Gandhiji said, was “imiversal”, it 
belonged “to the millions”. Truth and non-violence, he asserted, 
“could become the policy of a group, a community, a nation” 
(p. 264). Even a State could be administwed on a non-violent 
basis if the vast majority of the people were non-violent. Such 
application of non-violence “to large masses of mankind” was “a 
new experiment in the history of the world”, and Gandhiji claimed 
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that if he succeeded and India evolved non-violently, *‘we shall 
represent the truest democracy in the world” (p. 398). He was, 
however, humble enottgh to recq^niTe the possibility of his &ilure. 
Opting a mtic’s vkyr that he had ohiy **succeeded in teaching 
disruptive <^sobedience” suid that he had “signally failed in ttach^ 
ing people the very difficult art of ntm-violence”, Qandhiji said : 

am but a poor mmtal. I believe in my experiment and in 
my uttermost sincerity. But it may be that the only fitting epitaph 
after my death will ‘He tried but signally failed* ” (p. 403). 

Gandhiji advised the Gandhi Seva Sangh to devote itself to 
research in the field of non-violence “to link the spinning-wheel 
and related activities with non-violence and ultimately with 
God” (pp. 243, 263 and 265). Gandhiji’s was a poet’s vision 
of true ahimsa which grew and unfolded itself gradually vrith 
practice and experience. “Ahimsa in theory,” he said, “no one 
knows. It is as indefinable as God. But in its working we get 
glimpses of it as we have glimpses of the Almighty in His 
working amongst and through us.” The members had the “la- 
borious task” of discovering like scientists the meaning of 
ahimsa in relation to the constructive programme (p. 294). He 
himself was only experimenting and with “great patience . . . 
discovering and developing the science of satyagraha.” In the 
course of the search he was “acquiring new knowledge and 
new light every day”, “seeing ever new miracles of non-vio- 
lence”, having “a new vision” and experiencing “a new joy” 
(pp. 252 and 264). It gave him “ineffable joy”, Gandhiji 
wrote in Harijan, “to make experiments proving that love is 
the supreme and only law of life” (p. 408). 

Gandhiji knew from experience that genuine ahimsa was 
not a mechanical thing. It must be felt in the heart. “There 
must be within you,” he said, “an upwelling of love and pity 
towards the wrongdoer” (p, 225). Only “the nectar” of such 
love could “destroy the poison of hate” (p. 284). But Gan- 
dhiji also knew from experience how difficult it was to culti- 
vate such ahimsa. He himself, he confessed, was “full of himsa”, 
in that he was “liable to anger”. He had yet to attain perfect 
brahmacharya, when one should but think a thing and it would 
happen and one would not have to argue (p. 99). Even so, 

Gandhiji knew that he had made progress. In liis former 

campaigns he had travelled through the length and breadth 
of India and “had to speak and argue day in and day 

out”. But now, he was conSd nt, “if a fight has to come, 
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you may be sure that I shall lead it from Segaon,” Such 
Gandhiji believed to be the power of non-violent thought 
(pp. 99-100). 

To an Englishman who contended that satyagraha "only 
works with civilized people who are gentlemen” — ^an argument 
which was often advanced in Gandhiji’s lifetime and has been 
advanced since — ^Gandhiji replied that real satyagraha was not 
such "sob-stuff” and that the partition separating the civilized 
from the uncivilized was very thin. “Both act almost alike when 
their passions are roused” (p. 202). 

Replying to an English correspondent who had said that 
he hated and feared "the present outlook on life of the Nazis”, 
Gandhiji reiterated his faith in human nature and said: "I 
fancy I see the distinction between you and me. You, as a 
Westerner, cannot subordinate reason to faith. I, as an Indian, 
cannot subordinate faith to reason even if I will” (pp. 37-8). 
To another Englishman who had appealed to Gandhiji to "give 
a clarion call to the whole world, pointing to another way than 
the senseless gamble and destruction of war”, Gandhiji humbly 
replied: "But who am I? I have no strength save what Gk>d 
gives me. . . . We neither know Him nor His Law save through 
the glass darkly. But the faint glimpse of the Law is sufficient 
to fill me with joy, hope and faith in the future” (pp. 9 and 
11). That Law governed everything and the free will that man 
enjoyed, Gandhiji told a Christian missionary, was "less than 
that of a passenger on a crowded deck.” He however appre- 
ciated that little freedom, having imbibed "the central teaching 
of the Grfta” that man was "tlie maker of his own destiny” and 
could progress towards full freedom by doing his duty without 
attachment to the fruits of action (p. 321). 

Paying a loving tribute to C. F. Andrews who died in Cal- 
cutta on April 4, Gandhiji said: "... Charlie Andrews was 
one of the greatest and best of Englishmen. And because he 
was a good son of England he became also a son of India. 
And he did it all for the sake of humanity and for his Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ” (p. 394). 



mTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material, every endeavour has beoi 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally spelt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up 
in small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
speeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by Gan- 
dhiji have been set up in small type. In reports of speeches and 
interviews slight changes and omissions, where necessary, have 
been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available, they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with 
the original. 

Where an item has no date in the source, the inferred date 
is supplied within square brackets, the reasons being given where 
necessary. The writings are placed under the date of publication, 
except where they carry a date-line or where the date of writing 
has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to Volume I of this series are to the January 
1969 edition. 

In the source-line, tlie symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G. N. 
refers to documents, M.M.U. to the reels of the Mobile Micro- 
film Unit available in the Gandhi National Museum and Library 
(Rashtriya Gandhi Sangrahalaya), New Delhi; C.W. denotes docu- 
ments secured by the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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/. LETTER TO SAMPURJ^ANAND 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December /, 1939 

BHAI SAMPURNANANDJI, 

Only yesterday I could read the whole of your letter. I am so 
busy. It was a great sacrifice on my part to take a leading part in 
the Ministers’ resignations*. A number of things that the Ministers 
were doing were strengthening the nation ; these included Nayee 
Talim and your experiment with it, but when our very independence 
was threatened I gave up all attachment for it. I do [hope]^ 
that [even]3 if you are out [of the Ministry] the experiment will go 
on all right. Khan Saheb is a very enthusiastic teacher. 

Yes, the issue of socialism remains to be discussed. Now I 
have almost forgotten my queries also. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: Sampiumanand Collection. Courtesy: National 
Archives of India 


2. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISON 


Wardha, 

December 2, 1939 

Agatha Harrison 
2 Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

IF RIGHT MEN COME UNOFFICIALLY THEY WILL RE- 
CEIVE ALL POSSIBLE HELP FROM CONGRESS. TERRIBLE 
MISUNDERSTANDING. IMPERIALISM NOT DEAD. NO PROGRESS 


‘ For the Congress Working Committee’s resolution of October 22, 1939, 
on the resignation of the Congress Ministries in the Provinces, vide Vol. LXX, 
Appendix XIII. 

* & * The words are faded. 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF ICAHATICA OANDHl 


POSSIBLE WITHOUT UNEQUIVOCAL DECLARATION INDEPEN- 
DENCE. ANDREWS* HERE. LOVE. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: G. N. 1513 


3. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Before retiring^ December 2, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

What is this?* What can I do with it? Yet I must give 
some answer. Will you? 

I wrote a letter in the afternoon. I hope you will shed the 
blues and sing. Count the many blessings. If you will begin 
the count, I defy you to complete the list. They are numberless. 
Try, if you doubt my word. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3952. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7261 


4. LETTER TO K. SRIMIVASAN 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 3, 1939 

DEAR SRINIVASAN*, 

My good wishes on The Hindu reaching diamond jubilee. 
The Hindu is undoubtedly among India’s best newspapers. May 
it continue its past record. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

The Hindu, 7-12-1939 


* C. F, Andrews 

* The National Committee of the Y. W. C. A. had requested Gandhiji to 
sponsor a Jubilee Fund in the name of Emily Kinnaird who for fifty years 
had been promoting the welfare of women in India. 

* Editor, The Hindu 



5. LETTER TO MADALASA 


Segaon, 

December 3, 1939 

cm. madalasaS 

It is a short but sweet letter that you have written. It is good 
that you have given up worrying about Janakibehn*. Remain 
perfectly cheerful and improve your health. Having been fortunate 
to win a husband like Shriman^, you have to bring him and Jamna- 
lal honour. Only a girl who has done many meritorious deeds 
gets a husband like Shriman. May God restore your health soon. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a facsimile of the Gujarati: Panchoen Putrako Bapuke Ashirrad, 
between pp. 318 and 319 

6. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 3, 1939 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

1 had your letter. May you live for 50 years more and fulfil 
your aspirations. Never lose heart. Live in peace there and im- 
prove your health. Everything is going on well here. Kamal- 
nayan'* was here and had a long talk with me. Ramkrishna* seems 
to have got interested in his studies. Om® is quite happy. Need 
I say anything about Shriman ? He remains absorbed in his duties. 
Rajaji arrived today. Andrews is here. Dr. Zakir Husain is arriv- 
ing today. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3006 

‘ Jamnalal Bajaj’s second daughter 

2 Addressee’s mother 

3 Shriman Narayan 

^ Addressee’s elder son 

5 Addressee’s younger son 

® Umadevi, addressee’s youngest d|ughta 
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7. WHATITMEm 


Those who believe that India can be fieed and her freedom 
retained only through non-violence will surely believe that non- 
violence on a mass scale can only be observed by the masses being 
usefully and knowingly occupied for the sake of the country. 
What is that one thing which aU can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nerv- 
ous system ? The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and 
its anterior processes. And it is indigenous to the soil. Millions can 
easily learn it, and its output is always current coin. If there were 
no mills, yam would be as much valued as, say, ghee. Famine of 
yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people have 
the will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the. States of Europe where war is a recognized institution, 
adult males are conscripted for military service for a given number 
of years. In a country that wants to defend itself and regulate its 
life without war preparation, people have to be conscripted for pro- 
ductive national service. If a country’s vital requirements are pro- 
duced through a centralized industry, it will find it necessary to 
guard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country 
whose culture is based on non-violence will find it necessary to have 
every home as much self-contained as possible. Indian society was 
at one time imknowingly constituted on a non-violent basis. The 
home life, i.e., the village, was undisturbed by the periodical visita- 
tions from barbarous hordes. Mayne* has shown that India’s vil- 
lages were a congeries of republics. In them there were no ladies 
and gentlemen, or all were. 

Unless this argument is accepted by the Congressmen, I hold 
it to be impossible to establish non-violence that will be proof 
against temptation and that will stand true no matter how heavy 
the odds may be against it. Without such non-violence the country 
cannot put up a fight in which there is no going back and there is 
no defeat. The Congress will never prove its non-violent inten- 
tion before Britishers and the world. 

The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of 
the rulers, as of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great 

*Sir Henry Sumner Mayne, author of Village Communities in the East 
0ti West 
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institutioii. I have no doubt that want of this Inoad non-violenoe is 
xesponsible for our failure to reach communal unit^. The fact is that 
Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non>vioience in 
their dealings even among themselves. And I cannot resist the 
conviction that the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured 
by the deficiency in our khadi programme. Our belief in cither 
has been half-hearted. I plead for full-hearted belief in both. And 
the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly likely that it 
will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India’s freedom. 

With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the 
table (printed elsewhere in this issue*) prepared for me by Shri 
Krishnadas Gandhi^ who is among the few khadi experts who have 
made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. The figures are 
an interesting study for khadi-lovers. They are tentative and based 
on Krishnadas’s experience. They will vary for inferior grades of 
cotton. But they are good enough as a workable index. Those 
who do not wish to take the trouble of studying the whole table 
should look at count 14 only. They will see that a self-spinner’s 
khadi will cost him a little less than 3 as. per sq. yard. I have 
contemplated at least half an hour’s spinning per day by every Con- 
gressman. Even a novice should easily spin 100 yards in 30 minutes. 
Many spin 200 yards with ease during that time. Supposing 
the self-spinner needs 20 yards per year^ he will need to spin at the 
most for one hour per day. Thus one-fifth of the whole popu- 
lation would need to spin at the most for five hours per day for 
enough yarn to clothe the whole of India at the rate of 20 yards 
per head. The present average is said to be 15 yards per head. 
With greater efficiency the working hours can be considerably redu- 
ced. I hold that such distributed production of khadi requires 
minimum of effort and expenditure. It means voluntary co-opera- 
tion on a scale never witnessed anywhere in modern times. Given 
the required will, the proposition is perfectly feasible. Anyway I 
expect every Congressman to put up his best effort to spin intelli- 
gently as much as he can and organize khadi sales among his 
neighbours; and this he should do in the belief that he is taking 
his due share in the preparation of the country for Independence. 

Segaon, December 4, 1939 
ffarijan, 9-12-1939 


* Under the title “Khadi Figures? ; it is not reproduced here. 
2 Chhaganlal Gandhi’s spa 



8. STATEMENT TO ''THE NEWS CHRONICLED" 


Segaon, 

December 4, 1939 

Mr. Chamberlain* is reported to have said, “If imperialism 
means the assertion of racial superiority, suppression of political 
and economic freedom of other peoples, the exploitation of the 
resources of other countries for the benefit of an imperialist coun- 
try, then I say these are not the characteristics of this country.” 
This is pleasing to the ear but does not square with facts. The 
policy adopted in Kenya, the clove business in Zanzibar, the 
Ottawa Pact, not to speak of the Dominions which exploit the so- 
called uncivilized races of the earth, do not show as if the imperial 
spirit was dead. Coming nearer home, is the Paramountcy over 
Indian Princes consistent with even elementary democracy, let alone 
death of imperialism? Princes ar6 made and unmade not for India’s 
good. Millions of Indians remain under undiluted autocracy by 
reason of the Paramountcy. 

Also I fail to see why Britain’s intention about India* should 
be dependent upon Muslim, Hindu or any other opinion. The only 
opinion that counts is India’s opinion, not even the Congress opin- 
ion. India’s opinion can only be ascertained by the free vote 
of her people. The only true and democratic method is to ascer- 
tain their will through adult suffrage or any agreed equivalent. So 
far as the Congress is concerned, the people of Princes’ India should 
be represented precisely on the same footing as those of British 
India. The Muslims and other accepted minorities may be repre- 
sented by separate electorates, if necessary, and in the exact propor- 
tion of their numbers. They will determine what is required for 
their protection. In all matters of common interest a composite 
majority decision should prevail. If a better way than a Constitu- 
ent Assembly^ can be found for knowing the will of the people, 
so far as I know, the Congress will accept it without hesitation. 

• This statement, cabled to London, appeared in Harijan under the title 
“Purely Moral Issue”. 

*The British Prime Minister 

3 por the Congress demand for a declaration of Britain’s war aims, 
specially in regard to India, and formation of a Constituent Assembly, vide 
Vol. LXX, Appendices X and XI. 
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UTTER TO AMRIT SAUR 

Neither the aze of the country nor the illiteracy of the mataes should 
be a bar against adult suffrage. The election campaign will itself 
be sufficient education for the purpose of broadly Liowing the 
popular will. 

The declaration of British policy about India is a purely moral 
issue, for freedom-loving India has neither the will nor the capacity 
to resort to armed revolt. Nevertheless, it is her right to know 
Britain’s will about her. I am aware that Britain can impress men 
and money from India treated as her dependency, but she can 
get moral weight on her side only from an India conscious 
of her freedom. I am anxious, as a friend of Britain bound 
by many personal ties, that she should come out victorious not 
because of her superiority in the use of arms but because of her 
will to be just all along the line. She will then have the true friend- 
ship and sympathy of millions of people all over the world who 
have become sick of the wanton waste of precious life and of the 
palpable lies disseminated to sustain greed and hunger for dominion. 

Harijan, 9-12-1939, and The Hindu, 7-12-1939 


9, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 4^ 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

No letter from you either yesterday or today. We have the 
telephone now. M[ahadev] came in yesterday. Dr. Zakir came in 
last night over the H. M.‘ question. I asked him to come. 

Rajaji is here. 

Your note on Templin^ is going in. 

Prithvi Singh left yesterday for Burma, his home. 

The patients doing well. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3663. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6472 
* Hindu-Muslim 

. ^Templin was accused of having broken the pledge which American 
missionaries had to sign before conung to India and was asked to leave 
India by the ‘'High Command of the Church in India”. In an open letter 
to the Viceroy he had denounced imperialism and justihed India’s aspiration for 
freedom. Condemning the missionaries’ narrow-mindedness, the addressee had 
appealed to the Christians to support Templin for having spoken the truth. 
The addressee’s note appeared in Aar(;ait^9-12-1939, under the title ‘‘Christians* 
Duty*’. 



10, LETTER TO SHANTIKUMAR MORARJEE 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 4, 1939 

CHI. SHANTIKUfifAR, 

I would certainly like it if Chhaganlal Joshi is given control of 
the register for khadi work. Chhaganlal is an old inmate of the 
Ashram. 

The indifference of the State authorities is a painful affair. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 4730. Courtesy: Shantikumar 
M(»rarjee 


11. LETTER TO SARASWATI GANDHI 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 4, 1939 


cm. SARU, 

I have your letter. I hope you are keeping up your courage 
for going through your delivery. Have faith in God. Kanti* does 
not write to me. I am satisfied that I get news about him. 
What else do I desire than the welfare of you both ? Ba has gone 
to Delhi because of Lakshmi’s^ illness. Kanu^ is leaving for Rajkot 
today. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6178. Also C.W. 3452. Courtesy: 
Kantilal Gandhi 
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* Harilal Gandhi’s son, addressee’s husband 
2 Wife of Devdas Gandhi 

* Younger ion of Narandas Gandhi 



12. I^f GOD*S GOOD HANDS 


DEAR FRIET4D, 

I am unlmowD to you personally, but my wife and I came very 
near to being your host and hostess when you visited the Greenfield 
Mill at Darwcn, Lancashire, in 1931. . . . 

I read with deep interest and inspiration, in die early days 
of this war, a few lines written by you in Harijan}, which have been a 
great help and comfort to me in these troubled times. They are as 
follows; “I personally would not purchase my own country’s freedom 
by violence, even if such a thing were possible. My faith . . . that 
what is gained by the sword will also be lost by the sword is imper- 
ishable.” 1 have been encouraged, after mentioning my thoughts to 
my friend Agatha Harrison, to write and tell you what I have had so 
much in mind during these first distressful weeks of war. . . . 

... I have wondered whether this is not the moment when such 
an acknowledged spiritual prophet and leader as you are might give a 
clarion call to the whole world, pointing to another way than the sense- 
less -gamble and destruction of war; another way, not merely for the 
settling of disputes but, far more important, for resistance to evil and 
even for the attainment of political aims. ... It seems to me that a 
lead from one with your spiritual authority along the lines of a better 
way than war to help the stricken and oppressed, whether individuals or 
nations, might come with redeeming power to many who find themselves 
in the distress of a moral dilemma at the present time, and release spiritual 
energies which, because of this dilemma, are lamed and useless, or are 
prostituted in the attempt to supply uplift and inspiration for the pursuit 
of a holy war for civilization, freedom— or for the mere negative aim of 
destroying Hitlerism by successful rivalry in its own methods. . . . 

My heart cries to you out of its distress and despair caused by the 
war. I have seen so much that is good in the German people, the 
self-giving idealism of its youth, whom I love, as well as tlie evil with 
which 1 am so intimately acquainted through tiy'ing to help the vic- 
tims. I have been in a Nazi prison, and have believed that through 
my suffering there has been shown to me a nobler way to help the 
splendid young men of Germany and of my own country, than the 
way we are about to employ, of driving millions of them to slaughter 
one another. I believe that many people throughout the world are 

* Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 126-7. 
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longing to see the way out of tlus evil into which we are slowly slip* 
ping deeper and deeper, until it may soon be too late. 

Perhaps you alone can help us. I write to you in deep concern 
to beg you to consider whether it may not be laid upon you to do so. 
With deep esteem and love, 

Xam friend sincerely, 
COROBR GaTCHPOOL 

49 Parliament Hill 
London N.W. 3 


I know that this letter’ reflects the attitude of many Englishmen 
who look to me for showing the better way. Sir Radhakrishnan’s 
collection of tributes^ on my completing seventy years has deepened 
the hope of thousands of peace-lovers. But I know what a poor 
instrument I am for the fulfilment of that hope. Admirers have 
given me credit I do not deserve. I am not able to testify that India 
furnishes the world with a good example of non-violence of the 
strong and therefore as a substitute for armed resistance against 
an aggressor. India undoubtedly has shown the efficacy of passive 
non-violence as a weapon of the weak. But useful as it is as a 
substitute of terrorism, I claim no newness or merit for it. It is no 
contribution to the peace movement. 

It is no wonder that my identification with the Congress de- 
mand appears to contradict my previous writing quoted by my cor- 
respondent. There is, however, no contradiction. Even now as 
then I would not gain independence at the cost of non-violence. 
The critic might retort that, if the British Government made the 
required declaration, I would be helping the Allies and thereby 
taking part in violence. The retort would be reasonable but for the 
fact that the additional help that Britain would gain from the 
Congress would be purely moral. The Congress would contribute 
neither men nor money. The moral influence would be used on 
the side of peace. I have already said in these columns that my 
non-violence does recognize different species of violence — defensive 
and offensive. It is true that in the long run the difference is oblit- 
erated, but the initial merit persists. A non-violent person is bound, 
when the occasion arises, to say which side is just. Thus I wished 
success to the Abyssinians^, the Spaniards'*, the Czechs*, the 


* Of which only extracts are reproduced here 

2 For Gandhiji’s admowiedgement, vide Vol. LXX, pp. 221-2. 

3 Vide Vol. LXI, pp. 301-2. 

^ Vide Vol. LXVII, p. 428. 

* ibid. pp. 404-6. 
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Chinese* and the Poles^, though in each case I wished that they 
could have oflfered non-violent resistance. In the present case, if 
the Congress could justify the British case on the high ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declared free would throw in 
her whole moral weight on the side of peace. The part I am playing 
is, in my opinion, strictly non-violent. There is no spirit of 
bargaining behind the Congress demand which itself is wholly 
moral. There is no desire to embarrass the Government. There is 
to be no precipitate civil disobedience. Care is being taken to meet 
every just objection to the Congress demand and to smooth every 
difficulty in the way of Great Britain making the requisite declara- 
tion. The greatest strain is being put upon impatient Congress- 
men spoiling for a fight though non-violent. I myself want to be 
able to play an effective part in bringing peace nearer. I might be 
able to do so if India becomes in fact an independent ally of Britain, 
though the legal process is delayed till the war is ended. 

But who am I ? I have no strength save what God gives me. 
I have no authority over my countrymen save the purely moral. If 
He holds me to be a pure instrument for the spread of non-violence 
in the place of the awful violence now ruling the earth. He will give 
me the strength and show me the way. My greatest weapon is 
mute prayer. The cause of peace is, therefore, in God’s good hands. 
Nothing can happen but by His will expressed in His eternal, 
changeless Law which is He. We neither know Him nor His Law 
save through the glass darkly. But the faint glimpse of the Law 
is sufficient to fill me with joy, hope and faith in the future. 

Segaon, December 5, 1939 
Harijan, 9-12-1939 


13. MESSAGE TO S. SATYAMURTI 

[Before December 6, IQSQY 

Your Exhibition^ should be a thorough success. For I believe 
that we can surely spin our way to swaraj through the charkha. 

The Hindu, 6-12-1939 

* Vide Vol. LXVII, pp. 250-2. 

* Vide Vol. LXX, p. 141; also pp. 163-4. 

3 The report is date-lined “Madras, December 6, 1939”. 

^The All-India Khadi and Swadeshi F'chibition which was to be held 
at Madras 



14. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


December (S’, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Your letter today is consoling. Poor Nayakam* has lost his 
son Anand Rup otherwise Tongawala. He had convulsions yester- 
day. The parents have borne the grief bravely. No more time for 
more. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 3953. Courtesy: Amrit fCaur. Ako G.N. 7262 


15. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL MEHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 7, 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

1 have not read the Muttra resolutions^ or your speech^. I 
should like to have both. 

^ E. W. Aryanayakani, Secretary, Hindustani Talimi Sangh 

2 The U. P. Political Conference, held at Mathura on November 28 and 
29, passed resolutions relating to Indian Stales and the Tenancy Bill and 
another on the constructive programme. 

3 Jawaharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. Referring 
to the war in Europe, he was happy to state that its repercussions in India 
were most welcome as they had succeeded in composing their internal differ- 
ences in Congress. He emphasized that their demand for swaraj was an old 
one and had nothing to do with the present war. The Congress sought 
clariBcation of British Government’s war aims in relation to India. He re- 
gretted that the British Government’s reply to their demand was most un- 
sitkfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no alterna- 
tive but to call upon Congress Ministries to resign. He reiterated the Con- 
gress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British 
Government and India so long as this main Congress demand was not ac- 
cepted. The communal problem, he said, was not a ma.jor issue and was capa- 
ble of solution if India’s right to be treated as a free country was conceded. 

12 
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I note your gentle complaint in Mahadev’s letter. What can I 
do? You have to take me as I am. I know you do*. I know 
also how gentle you are with me. 

You may bring Gripps when you like.* 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandbi-Nehru Papers, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


16. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


December 7, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

I have your letter. It is unfortunate but it is inevitable that 
you should go to Indore.* I shall keep Haksar’s^ letter for you. 
Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3754. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7263 


17. LETTER TO SURENDRA 


December 7, 1939 


CHI. SURENDRA, 

The remark which has pained you is just plain truth. It is pre- 
ferable to have several wives rather than secretly indulge in immo- 
ral practices.’ This truth may seem bitter but its fruits would be 
very sweet. The relative praise of polygamy implicit in it is fully 
justified. The more I think the more clearly I see that the false 
fear of society ruins a man. Just as the test of non-violence lies in 

He exhorted the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme 
and take to swadeshi and khadi in particular. Concluding, Nehru remarked 
that they were in no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the 
offensive, but at the same time they should prepare themselves from now for 
future contingencies. 

* The source has “are”. 

* Sir Stafford Cripps met Gandhiji on December 19, 1939, at Wardha. 

* To settle differences between two rival organizations, Praja Mandal 
and Praja Sangh, and guide their struggle in the State 

* Col. Kailas Narain Haksar 

5 Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 312-5. 
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fighting against violence, similar is the case with purity and impu- 
rity. Non-violence, purity, etc., are not virtues to be cultivated 
in caves but to be practised in the midst of society. . . .* But I am 
digressing. Why argue? Silence is best. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's l^ary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


18. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

• DeceruAer 8, 1939 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I am saying I cannot sponsor the fund.^ Of course you should. 
I am saying no in gentle terms. 

I may not be ready witli your cupboard. I am trying to pro- 
cure one ready-made. 

Did i tell you Ba had gone to Delhi for Lakshmi? You will 
look them up. Kashi^ and Kanu leaving today. Rajaji went to 
Delhi today only for Lakshmi. You should build up your strength. 
Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3955. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7264 


19. LETTER TO BHARAT AN KUMARAPPA 


Segaon, 

December 8, 1939 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

Could the students come on Wednesday next at 7 a.m. or 4 
p.m.? 

Rs. 10,000 will be transferred. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

What about your taking the phone seeing I have it? 

B[apu] 

From a photostat: G.N, 3591 


^ Omission as in the source 

2 Vide letter to the addressee, p. 2. 

3 Wife of Ghhaganlal Gandhi 



20. LETTER TO MA}(UBEHN MASHRUWALA 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 1939 

cm. MANUDI, 

At last you have become a mother. Give the child whatever 
name you wish. I did not like at all the name* you gave Rami’s^ 
daughter. It is much too long. The girl still does not come near 
me. Manojna’s^ Shobhan took to me immediately. Kunvarji^ is 
quite well now. The girl also is growing very well. Bahas gone to 
Delhi. Lakshmi is ill there. Write to them at Delhi. 

I hope all three of you are keeping fine. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 2674. Courtesy; Manubehn S. 
Mashruwala 


21. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

December 8, 1939 

CHI. DEVDAS, 

Where is the need to guide you? You arc not likely to neglect 
anything in Ba’s service. Who can charge you with neglect if any- 
thing happens to Ba? She will pass away wherever she is destined 
to. No one protects another. God alone protects all. Ba will 
give you the details about the death of Ashalata’s child. She was 
present there at the time. Gopalrao’s* son died in a matter of 
a few minutes. He was stung by a black scorpion. He screamed 
and fell down dead. All of us live in the jaws of death. As long 
as it does not swallow us we may go about dancing. 


* Navamalika 

^Addressee’s mother’s sister 
^ Wife of Krishnadas Gandhi 

* Kunvarji Parekh, Rami’s husband 

^ Gopalrao Kulkami, a teacher at the Ashram schoed 
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J. has written to Jinnah. Now one may say this too is over. 

Bkssmgt from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2136 


22. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. RAHCHOU 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 5, 1939 

chi. vijaya, 

Your complaint is justified. What could I do? There was a 
long letter from Nanabhai*. I wanted to reply to him but could 
not and he went on a fast. Tell him never to do that again. Fast- 
ing is no remedy in such matters. Patience, trust and love are 
the only remedy. We should not mind even if no child attends 
[the school] . We should be satisfied even with one. However, 
we shouldn’t yield, either, on the issue of Harijans. It would be 
advisable for Nanabhai to come and see me when you two can permit 
him to do so. If the medicinal paste has agreed with Manubhai^ 
let him continue it. Give him enough ghee. You also must 
take it. You will be able to deserve Nanabhai’s legacy only if 
both of you keep good health. 

Ba has gone to Delhi to look after Lakshmi. Krishnadas is 
going today to Rajkot for a month. Perhaps he may return 
earlier. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Smt. Vijayabehn 
AmBLA, Via SoNGARH 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7121. Also C.W. 4613. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


^ Nrisimhaprasad Kalidas Bhatt, founder of Gram Dakshinamurty 
3 Addressee’s husband 



23. LETTER TO A BISHOP 


[After December 5, 1939\^ 


DEAR BISHOP, 

I am deeply grateful for your letter. 

My object in writing in Harijan was to clear up misunderstand- 
ings. I see that I failed. I never knew that the verb ‘cavil’ had 
only the meaning you have explained.* I could never Avillingly at- 
tribute captious criticism to you. My imperfect language is respon- 
sible for the wrong done to you. Pray forgive. 

I am trying to help the M. R. A.* in the best manner I can. 

Of course our different viewpoints make no difference in my 
regard for you. 

Tours sinemfyf 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a c<q)y; Pyardal Papers. Courtesy; Pyarelal 


24. TELEGRAM TO RAIHANA TTABJI 

December P, 1939 

Raihana Tyabji 
Gamp Baroda 

JUST heard from mahadev about mother, she must 

NOT WORRY. may OOD GIVE HER STRENGTH. KEEP 
ME INFORMED HER PROGRESS. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 9693 


^The addressee’s letter to which this is a re^y is dated December 8, 

1939. 

* In his article “The Pity of It” Gandhiji had written, “The writer seems 
to cavil at the demand for independence as distinguished from Dominion 
Status”. rtd$ Vol. LXX, 385^. 

3 Moral Rearmament initiated by Dr. Frank Buchtnan 
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25. LETTER TO AMRIT KAC/R 


Segaon, Wardha, 

Decmbtr 9, 1939 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

No more than to send a trainload of love to you and the 
family* 

No letter from* you today. 

Bapu 

Smt. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
J uLLUNDUR City 

From the original; G.W. 3956. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7265 


26. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


Wardhaganj, 

December P, 1939 

1 have jead Janab Jinnah Saheb’s exhortation^ to “Mussalmans 
|all over India to observe Friday, the 22nd December, as a day of 
deliverance and thanks giving — as a mark of relief that the Congress 
Governments have at last ceased to function.” Prayers are to 
be offered for deliverance from the unjust Congress regime. The 
(exhortation is followed by the text of a resolution that is to be 
(passed at all meetings that will be held under the auspices of the 
Muslim League. I wish to appeal to Jinn ah Saheb and Mussal- 
mans associated with him to desist from the contemplated step. 

The gravest allegations have been made against the Congress 
in the resolution. The vast Muslim population is to be made to 
recite before God allegations as if they were proved and on that 
account to thank the Almighty for the deliverance. At the same 
time, the Governors of Provinces are to be requested to examine 
the allegations and grant redress. 

Will it not be right and proper to wait for the Governor’s opin- 
ions before the serious step contemplated is taken? I call it 

*The source has “for”, but to Rajkumri Amrit Kaur has “from”. 

2 Issued on December 6, 1939, at Bombay 
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serious, because Muslims, who will be called upon to believe the 
allegations, cannot but harbour ill will against an old national 
organization, which is as much theirs as that of any other Indians. 
And this, at a time when Jinnah Saheb and Pandit Nehru are about 
to meet and expect to reach an honourable settlement.* If the 
Ciongress is as bad as described in the resolution, it should be unfit 
to have any negotiations with. 

The only concrete allegations against tlie Congress Ministries 
that I know of are contained in the Muslim League Committee’s^ 
report called the Pirpur Report. I happen to know that the Par- 
liamentary Sub-committee had referred the report to various Con- 
gress Ministries, and I know also that the Ministers concerned had 
made careful investigations and reported to the Sub-committee* that 
most of the complaints were without foundation. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Jinnah Saheb has taken upon his 
shoulders the tremendous responsibility of being both the accuser 
and the judge. This too might not have mattered if he had not 
presented these complaints to the Muslims of India as if they were 
proved facts. I ask Jinnah Saheb and his colleagues to listen to 
the appeal of one who claims to be their friend and also a servant^ 
of Muslim Indians and hence of Islam. 

I heartily associate with Jinnah Saheb in his request to the 
Governors to examine the allegations that may be brought to their 
notice and give their opinion upon them. Jinnah Saheb has said in 
his letter* to Babu Rajendra Prasad that he had placed his allega- 
tions before His Excellency the Viceroy. I hope that His Excellency 
will take an early opportunity of pronouncing upon them. It is 
not too much to ask Jinnah Saheb to await Viceregal opinion and 
that of the Governors upon the serious allegations before a vast 
mass of Muslims are called upon to endorse them and to condemn 
the Congress. 

TTie Hindu, 10-12-1939, and The Hitamda, 10-12-1939 


‘ The Nehru-Jitinah talks were however abandoned. 

* Formed under the Chairmanship of Raja of Pirpur 

* The rest of the sentence Ls from The Hitamda. 

^ The Hitamula here has “co-servant” 

* Dated' October 6, 1939 



27. MESSAGE TO JABALPORE DISTRICT POUTICAL 

COMERERCE' 

[Before December 10, 1939y 

I am mad after khadi. My standard of success is khadi, 
and unless it is achieved, I cannot venture to launch a civil dis- 
obedience movement. 

The Hindu, 12-12-1939 

28. RAJKOT REFORMS^ 

I have seen the Rajkot State note on reforms. The contradic- 
tion makes no impression on me. I adhere to every word of what 
I have said.^ Events will show what the reforms mean. Though 
I did not use Shri Dhebar’s* name in my article, the framer of the 
State note has gratuitously brought him in to enable him to signify 
his displeasure towards the one man who has been admitted in my 
presence as a true and brave reformer. He will survive all the at- 
tacks made on him. If the reforms prove to be what they are 
claimed to be in the note, no one will be more glad than I. The 
authorities are, however, entitled to congratulations on their having 
secured the approval of six out of the ten nominees for the aborted 
Constitution Committee, That is indeed a defeat for the State 
Parishad and me. This volte face is a good specimen of Kathiawar 
politics. But I have no right to complain. Even if all the ten 
including Dhebarbhai had accepted the Rajkot reforms, my analysis, 
if it is true to facts — as I hold it is — would not be affected. Only 
it would be of no effect if all those who wanted something were 
satisfied with less than what they had. In that sense, therefore, 
Rajkot authorities have undoubtedly won. 

Segaon, December 10, 1939 
Hanjan, 16-12-1939 

* & 2 The conference, held at Katni on December 10, 1939, passed resolu- 
tions appealing to every Indian to encourage khadi and indigenous industries, 
and calling upon them to prepare for all eventualities. 

3 This appeared tmder “Notes”. 

^ Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 366-7. 

5 U. N. Dhebar 
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29. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Seoaon, Wardha (C. P.), 

December 10^ 1939 

my dear JAWAHARLAL, 

What is this cutting about? I should like to see your speech* 
and like you to reply to the article. 

What an extraordinary fatwa^ of Jinnah about Congress 
Ministries! 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 

30. LETTER TO J. Z- HODGE 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 10^ 1939 

DEAR MR. HODOE’, 

Will you please forward the enclosed^ to Lady Hamilton. We 
shall all miss good Sir Daniel*. 

Tours sineorely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 776 

* Presumably, this refers to the addressee’s speech at Agra on December 
4, 1939, wherein inter alia he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial Services and declared: “We have placed our cards on the 
table, and no useful purpose can be served by interviews, talks and statements 
unless the Government is prepared to accept the views expressed by the Con- 
gress and Mahatma Gandhi.’’ 

^ A proclamation by religious authority, tnde “Statement to the Press”, 
pp. 18-9. 

* A British missionary 

* Not available 

* Sir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in con- 
nection with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Scotland on De- 
cember 9, 1939. 
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31. LETTER TO RAMMIKLAL MODI 


Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 10, 1939 

CHI. RAMNIKLAL, 

Balvantsinha gave me your letter last evening. You have 
had a narrow escape. I am glad. There was no non-violence in 
your action. But don’t worry about it. Try hereafter to be non- 
violent. Resolve not to run away if such a thing happens again. 
You should, instead, embrace the person attacking you. Tara* 
also need not have got frightened. It is only on occasions like this that 
our non-violence is tested. If, in spite of yourself, you can’t help 
running away when such an occasion arises again, you need not 
feel ashamed. We rise if we keep trying in spite of repeated falls. 
From the point of view of non-violence we are but infants. When 
we have not learnt even to raiise ourselves on our feet, how can 
we expect to be able to keep standing erect? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Ramniklal Modi 
Shantinagar 

Ashram Road, Sabarmati 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 4184 


32. NOTES 

Dominion Status or Independence 
An English friend writes to say that he was pained to find me 
shifting my ground from Dominion Status to independence, for he 
has known me declare my satisfaction with Dominion Status in terms 
of the Statute of Westminster. The charge of shifting ground is not 
new. General Smuts had brought it against me in South Africa in 
the initial stages of satyagraha. But he was ultimately satisfied with 
what I had done. And as the reader knows I can count him among 
my many friends. The charge arises from my compromising 
nature, the desire “to agree with my adversary quickly”^. Thus, 

* Addressee’s wife 
St. Matthew, v. 25 
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when a newspaper interviewer came to me in Yeravda in 1930, I 
used the oft-quoted expression “substance of independence”.* I 
told him that I should be satisfied with the substance, instead of the 
fleeting shadow, of independence. Similarly, 1 had said to a friend 
that, if Dominion Status was offered, I should take it and expect to 
carry India with me. This is, surely, not in conflict with my saying 
that I would not be satisfied with anything less than the best, when a 
definition of war aims is concerned. I should be a traitor to the 
country’s cause if I lowered the goal. If, therefore. Dominion 
Status is less than independence I must claim the latter. If it is 
the same as independence, it is solely for India to decide what her 
status will be called. And in examining Dominion Status as India’s 
status I have endeavoured to show that it will ill fit her case, as 
Dominion Status has associations which show that it is applicable to 
the whites only and does not exclude the exploitation of non-£uro- 
jjean races. India, which is among the exploited nations, will be a 
misfit as a fellow-exploiter with, say. South Africa. Free India’s 
mission must be much higher, especially if she finally accepts non- 
violence as a substitute for war. 

Sutra Yajna in Andhra 


The following is the statement of contributions (in yam and 
cash) voluntarily given by the workers and artisans of the Andhra 
branch, A. I. S. A., for the Sutra yajna in connection with the 
Charkha Jayanti^: 


Total number of yards 
Value of yarn 
Gash 

Total money value 


94,39,750 
Rs. 590-0-0 
Rs. 277-4-10 
Rs. 867-4-10 


This should remind workers that for the next Jayanti the able- 
bodied have to spin the whole year round at least 160 yards per 
day. 

Medical Practitioners and Speculation 


A medical practitioner from Kenya asks whether medical prac- 
titioners can engage in money-lending business or speculation. I 
have long held the opinion that professional men, whether medical 
or legal or other, should not seek to add to their income by specula- 
tion or other pursuits. It tends to make them careless in their spe- 
cial work. There have been cases in which doctors and lawyers 


> Vide Vol. XLIII, pp. 415-7. 

* Gandhiji’s birthday according |o the Gujarati calendar, also known as 
R 0 ntia Baras 
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have ruined their reputation by going outside their profession to 
make money. 

Seoaon, December 11, 1939 
Harijany 16-12-1939 


33. THE PRIMCES 

Whatever may be said to the contrary, I must continue to 
claim to be a friend and well-wisher of the Winces. For, my pic- 
ture of free India has a definite place for them. And hence it is that 
I have been drawing attention to the weakness of their position as it 
exists today. The small Princes would do well to abdicate the 
powers they should never have possessed, and the powers of the 
bigger ones should be regularized. I have also ventured to suggest 
the minimum required.* 

No one. in his wildest imagination thinks that the people of the 
States will for ever remain what they are. They Mrill fight for their 
rights either non-violcntly or violently. In any case, the Princes 
cannot hold out against millions who have become conscious of their 
power, whether spiritual or physical. 

If the Princes will not read the signs of the times, has the Para- 
moimt Power, which has ‘rescued’ or ‘created’ them, no duty to- 
wards the people of the States? Shri Pyarelal has examined this 
question and endeavoured to show, as the reader will find elsewhere 
in this issue of Hariian^, that no treaty obligations absolve the Para- 
mount Power from protecting the |>eople against misrule, or compel it 
to recognize the Princes as co-equals with itself and free from all con- 
trol. The very word ‘Paramountcy’ involves the final authority of 
the Paramount Power. The so-called treaties are not treaties be- 
tween equals, but conditions and restrictions imposed upon those to 
whom they are given. They are so many grants made principally 
or wholly for the consolidation of Paramountcy. Lawyers will no 
doubt be found who would argue that treaties are solemn pledges 
which can be enforced by the Princes. How can a dwarf enforce 
rights against a giant? 

Those who accuse the Congress of bargaining with England 
when she is engaged in a life-and-death struggle, do not know what 
they are saying. Anyway I can have no part in bargaining. It is 
against my nature. India’s birthright may not be recognized 

* Vide Vol. LXIX, pp. 402-4. 

2 Under the title “The Add Test” 
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today. It will be when the time comes. But the issue must be 
plainly understood. 

I hold that, in the nature of things, it is impossible for the 
Congress to negotiate with the Princes directly. When the time has 
come, it will be found that the Paramount Power will have nego- 
tiated on their behalf with the Congress or whoever can deliver the 
goods. Princes must not be used or allowed to impede the march 
of India to freedom, even as the I.C.S., a British creation, cannot 
be allowed to do so. Both are bulwarks of the Empire, and both 
will either be found to yield willing assistance to free India or will 
be disbanded. This is not said to offend them. It is the naked 
truth. When Britain has shed imperialism, at least so far as India 
is concerned, it will be discovered that these two arms of imperial- 
ism were no hindrance on England’s path towards the right act. 

As I visualize the war at this stage, I see that it has not yet 
commenced with grim earnestness. Both parties are discovering and 
inventing new methods of destruction, but both are, I hope, evading 
the terrible slaughter which must result from any serious impact 
between the two. Awful as the indiscriminate sinking of ships with 
the attendant loss of life is, it will be found to be insignificant com- 
pared to what will happen when the fight commences in right earn- 
est. Meanwhile moral issues are being decided for the combatants, 
whether they will or no. I observe that British statesmen have now 
begun to confine the war aims to the freedom of European nations. 
Unless the war comes to an abrupt end, they will find it necessary 
to go back to the original aim of saving the world for democracy. 
This war with the gigantic preparations it has necessitated will 
force the parties to cover much wider moral ground than they have 
perhaps contemplated. The war may, therefore, ultimately be decid- 
ed on moral issues. At any rate, the Congress, which has volun- 
tarily disarmed itself and chosen the path of peace or non-violence, 
is engaged in bringing the moral issue to the forefront. And if it 
keeps patient, it may, by its sheer insistence on the moral issue, play 
an important part in preventing the impending holocaust. A clear 
perception of the problem of the Princes is a big part of the moral 
issue. I invite the Princes and their advisers and, last but not least, 
the British statesmen to examine it dispassionately and without the 
old bias. 

Seoaon, December 11, 1939 
Harijany 16-12-1939 



34. FOR SWARAJ^ 


Some boys and girls came to me the other day and asked for my 
autograph. They wanted some message in addition. To all of 
them I gave the message : “Spin for swaraj.” For, just now I have 
nothing but spinning and swaraj on the brain. I had expected my 
young visitors to be distressed to find, instead of a copy-book 
maxim, a message that asked them to create something and that too 
so insipid as spinning. But on my inquiring, they told me they 
would spin. Shri Sitaram Sastri tells me people are asking for char- 
khas, etc. Another friend, an old jail bird, tells me I should defi- 
nitely set apart one year for spinning work and universalization of 
khadi. But the following letter comes from a Bombay advocate as a 
counterblast: 

*‘If you will not laugh at me, I vnll unhesitatingly say, it is the 
programme of universal spinning.”* In these words you addressed the 
U.P. Congressmen among whom, according to you, were some *‘who had 
laughed at the charkha and non-violence”. But to your “utter astonish- 
ment you found them reconciled to both”. This is what baffles you. 

Without claimmg to speak for the U.P. Congressmen referred to, 
let me tell you why most Congressmen do not actively oppose such 
statements of yours as, “if millions spin for swaraj and in the spirit of 
non-violence, there will probably be no necessity for civil disobedience”^, 
and your insistence on non-violence in word, deed and thought which 
they know is impossible and which you, the author of it, have not been 
able to attain, according to your own admission. The reason for this 
attitude is simply this that you have become a symbol of the might of 
the Congress and, to the general masses, the words ‘Gandhi’ and ‘Con- 
gress’ have become synonymous; and hence Congressmen arc not ready 
to lose such a powerful weapon at this stage of the war of indepen- 
dence. The Congress minus Gandhi will not be half as powerful as its 
former self. This fact is realized by all and sundry, and that is why 
they would not willingly allow you to depart from the Congress even 
at the cost of rendering “obedience without faith”, as you term it. This is, of 
course, the primary reason, but there are again wheels within the wheels of 
the Congress machinery. There are the ‘rightists’ and the ‘leftists’, apart 
from varioiu other shades of opinion. The ‘rightists’ are terribly afraid 

> Vide Vol. LXX, p. 377. 

2 ibid. pp. 388-90. 
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•‘spin for swaraj” 

of the ‘leftists* and their socialistic doctrines. They know the power of 
your name and fully utilize it as a counterpoise to the leftists’ economic 
approach to the masses. We witness the curious sight of absolutely 
ordinary human beings apparently acting against their own personal 
interests, when we see mill-owners support khadi. Why is it so? An 
eminent economist, who is in your good books, once told me that you 
are. the last hope of the capitalists. They know fully well that khadi 
will never be cheap enough for the masses and hence no danger to their 
interests will accrue. On the contrary, by paying lip-service to your 
khadi and ‘non-violence’ doctrines, they can take advantage of your 
‘trusteeship’ doctrine in their dealings with their workmen and make 
the ordinary working of trade unions impossible except those run on 
Ahmedabad lines. Capitalists, landlords and even the Princes (not all) 
freely fling about the words ‘non-violence’, ‘truth’, etc., so far as these 
suit their convenience. As for the ‘leftists’, they arc in no way behind 
the ‘rightists*. They too want your name as a means to approach the 
masses. That is why they arc flocking to the Congress. They don’t 
mind non-violence as a policy and, just to keep you in humour, they 
might as well say they are reconciled to it. I don’t deny that there 
may be many Congressmen who are genuine adherents of your creed, 
but the vast majority have their own axes to grind. 

I dare not say I know the Congressmen better than you do, but 
I am baffled no less, on my part, by your “utter astonishment’’ and 
“baffling”, unless it is, as you say, that “being boxed up in Segaon”, 
you have “no direct touch with the people”. Let me assure you, dear 
Gandhiji, that, if only you will take cognizance of the elementary mot- 
ives which move ordinary and even more than ordinary human beings 
(and Congressmen too arc human beings), your “astonishment” and 
“baffling” will disappear as the morning mist does before the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

I cannot deny the force of the writer’s argument. But all my 
life I have taken co- workers’ words at their face value, unless dis- 
honesty has been patent. I have never lost by my trustfulness. 
On the contrary, I can recall instances of men who were luke- 
warm in the beginning but became enthusiastic in the end. When 
you have to deal with large numbers of men and women, it is bad 
policy to start with distrust. 

The mill-owners who give me money even for the charkha tell 
me frankly that they do not fear its competition. Whatever motive 
they have is on the surface. Notliing is hidden. If the charkha 
economics are bad, it will die a natural deatli. But given the will 
of the nation, the charkha will live when the last mill has closed 
down. Khadi is dear in competition /ith the mills. It is cheaper 
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than mill-cloth, if it gives partial and profitable employment, as it 
does, to millions of the unemployed in India. 

If what the Bombay advocate says is true, why is it that the 
masses cling to me and that I represent the power of the Congress? 
Is not that I represent undiluted non-violence? The unsophisticated 
masses have unconsciously and instinctively accepted me as their 
friend, g^ide and servant. There never was the slightest difficulty 
in my feeling one with them or their feeling one with me. I never 
had to make any efibrt to draw them towards me, whether here or 
in South Africa. I cannot account for the bond except by attribu- 
ting the phenomenon to the power of love. 

I am not ashamed to own that many capitalists are friendly 
towards me and do not fear me. They know that I desire to end 
capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most advanced so- 
cidist or even communist. But our methods differ, our languages 
differ. My theory of ‘trusteeship’ is no makeshift, certainly no cam- 
ouflage. I am confident that it will survive all other theories. It 
has the sanction of philosophy and religion behind it. That 
possessors of wealth have not acted up to the theory does not prove 
its falsity; it proves the weakness of the wealthy. No other theory 
is compatible with non-violence. In the non-violent method the 
wrongdoer compasses his own end, if he does not undo the wrong. 
For, either through non-violent non-co-operation he is made to see 
his error, or he finds himself completely isolated. And so the wise 
socialists and leftists, when the time for action arrives, are not likely 
to stand in my way. They know that the poor and the downtrodden 
will be happy if my method succeeds. They are not ready for action 
with their method; and they are too patriotic to interfere with 
me, so long as they believe in my honesty and love of the country. 

Nevertheless, I have to guard against hypocrisy. The charkha 
is my test. There is no simple test whereby I can find out how 
much a Congressman has done in the way of communal unity 
or removal of untouchability. But I can easily find out how 
much he has spun and to what extent, in a particular area, khadi 
has become current coin. I have, therefore, not quite accepted the 
advice of the friend who wants me to set apart a period for exclu- 
sive khadi work. I propose to judge the total effort by the result. 
I have shown conclusively, by producing arithmetical calculations, 
that by self-spinning khadi can be worn by the poorest of villagers. 
No other village craft has the capacity that spinning and its ancil- 
lary processes have for putting so much money into the pockets of 
the largest number of villagers with the minimum of capital outlay 
and organizational effort. 
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Let Congressmen know that I should have no confidence in 
myself or them to embark on direct action, even when other difficul- 
ties were overcome, unless 1 had proof positive of successful khadi 
work all over India. This is not possible without serious, sustained 
and intelligent effort on the part of the vast mass of Congressmen. 
Therefore I say: 

“Spin for swaraj.” 

Seoaon, December 11, 1939 
ffarifan, 16-12-1939 


35. “G/Td” JAY ANTI 

Thus writes Shri G. V. Ketkar of Kesari, Poona:* 

I have hitherto resisted Shri Ketkar’s request. I do not know 
that these jayantis serve the purpose for which they are intended. 
Spiritual matters do not admit of the* ordinary method of advertise- 
ment. The best advertisement of things spiritual is corresponding 
action. I believe that all spiritual compositions owe their effect, 
first to their being a faithful record of the experiences of their 
authors, and secondly because of the life lived by the devotees, as far 
as possible, in accordance with their teachings. Thus the composers 
breathe life into their compositions, and the votaries nurse them 
into robustness by living them. That, to my mind, is the secret of 
the hold of the Gita, Tulsidas’s Ramayana and such other works on 
the millions. In yielding to Shri Ketkar’s pressure, therefore, I 
entertain the hope that those who take part in the forthcoming 
celebration^ will approach it in the proper spirit and with a fixed 
intention to live up to the message of the noble song. I have en- 
deavoured to show that its message consists in the performance of 
one’s duty with detachment. The theme of the Gita is contained 
in the second chapter’, and the way to carry out the message is to 
be found in the third chapter^. This is not to say that the other 
chapters have less merit. Indeed, every one of them has a merit 
of its own. The Gita has been called nkil’ (Gitai) by Vinoba 

*The letter is not reproduced here. G, V. Ketkar had requested Gan- 
dhiji to vnrite about Gita Jayanti and explain why he regarded “the second 
and third chapters as fundamental”. 

* On December 22 

’ & * Entitled “The Yoga of Knowledge” and "The Yoga of Action” 

® Mother Gita % 
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who has translated it verse for verse in very simple yet stately Mara- 
thi. The metre corresponds with that of the original. To thou- 
sands it is the real mother, for it yields the rich milk of consolation 
in difficulties. I have called it my spiritual dictionary, for it has 
never failed me in distress. It is moreover a book which is free 
from sectarianism and dogma. Its appeal is universal. 1 do not 
regard the Gita as an abstruse book. No doubt learned men can see 
abstruseness in everything they come across. But in my opinion a 
man with ordinary intelligence should find no difficulty in gathering 
the simple message of the Gita. Its Sanskrit is incredibly simple. 
I have read many English translations, but there is notliing to 
equal Edwin Arnold’s metrical translation which he has beautifully 
and aptly called The Song Celestial. 

Seoaon, December 11, 1939 
Harijan, 16-12-1939 


36. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


Wardhaganj, 

December jf7, 1939 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
J uLLUNDUR City 

AVOID INDORE.* COME STRAIGHT AFTER FINISHING OTHER 
UNDERTAKING. BRING BOOKS OTHER THINGS. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original; G.W. 3957. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7266 


37. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 11, 1939 


MY dear stupidity, 

What made you think I was annoyed? I wrote in all inno- 
cence, all love.^ Does a parent feel annoyed when he asks his child 
to be patient over something he needs? You don’t [see] the care 
with which I am searching for a good cupboard. But you are so 

* Vide letter to the addressee, p. 13. 

* Vide p. 14. 
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touchy, so stupid £that you can easily misunder. tand things. 
However, you must bring the books and the things that you need. 
You will offend me, if you do not. You will wire the date of your 
arrival. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: G.W. 3958. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7267 


33. LETTER TO BHARAT AK KUMARAPPA 


Segaon, 

December 77, 1939 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

I shall be awaiting the students on Wednesday at 4 p.m. 

Yes, the note went to you by mistake. I don’t know whose. 
You may inquire about the cost of having the phone.* 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 3590 


39. CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO AMERICA 

[After December 77, 1939']'^ 

On the Christmas Day the Christian world is supposed to 
rejoice over the birth of one whom they delight to call Prince of 
Peace. How I wish Christian America will rise to the occasion 
and deliver the message of peace to the warring nations. 

From the original: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


* Vida letter to the addressee, p. 14. 

2 The International News Service Correspondent, in his letter dated 
December 11, 1939, to Pyarelal, had ashjpd him to request Gandhiji for a 
Christmas message for America. 



40, LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Segaon, Waroha, 
Dumber 12^ 1939 

MY DEAR AGATHA, 

I seem to be neglecting you. But it is not so. Work on the 
spot takes up all my time. And as a rule I have little more to say 
beyond what I write for Harijan. Everytljing is so open. I would 
like you not to worry. God disposes, not we. Everything is being 
done from tlie non-violent standpoint. It taxes me to the utter- 
most. Andrews went to Calcutta on Sunday. 

Please pass on the enclosed* to Polak^. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photosut: G.N. 1514 . 


41, LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Seoaon, 
Dumber 13^ 1939 

cm. KARA, 

If you feel- that you had better not go and you can get out of it 
as you suggest, send a reply that you won’t go. Or insist on speak- 
ing in Hindi if you go. Do what you think best. There will 
be no harm either way. If you can openly avoid having to go to 
Lucknow, I would prefer that from the point of view of your health. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5740 


*This is not available, 
a H. S. L. Polak 
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42. LETTER TO HARIBHAU UPADHYATA 


Maganwadi, Wardha, 

December 13 ^ 1939 

CHl. HARIBHAU, 

I got your Jetter. Stay where your health can improve. I do 
not want to come in the way of your resolve. Do whatever your 
duty dictates. Ramnarayan* is here for the present. I get him 
to do the Harijan Sevak work. He docs it carefully and conscien- 
tiously. He is learning khadi work and teaches Mirabehn Hindi. 
He says his heart has changed a lot. This is not quite impossible. 
He leads a straight and simple life here. Guide me in this matter; 

I cannot sec for myself. He says he will do just what I want him 
to do. He is prepared to leave Xavajyoti^, etc., if I should think it 
desirable. I am proceeding warily. 

Your decision to keep away from the Congress Committee is 
wise. You should only advise others. 

Things do not appear to be improving in Indore and Gwalior. 
How many hours did those who did spinning for famine relief 
devote to it? I hope you see why I ask the question. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original: Haribhau Upadhyaya Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


43. LETTER TO G. V. GURJALE^ 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14, 1939 

MY dear BHIKSHU, 

1 wonder if you ever got the wire I sent you in reply to yours. 
In going through arrears I came across your letter. Don’t think 

* Ramnarayan Chaudhary 

2 A Hindi weekly ^ 

^Bhibhu Nirmalananda ' 
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of disengaging yourself from vows. Go on doing the work in 
hand. How is the temple-entry work going? 

Tmrs mcmly, 
M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 1390 


44. LETTER TO PARIKSHITLAL MAJMUDAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14, 1939 

chi. PARIKSHITLAL, 

Draw from my account the Rs. 1,000 you want for Dr. 
Chandulal. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3964 


45. LETTER TO DHARAMSHI B. KHAJA 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14, 1939 

CHI. DHARAMSHI, 

Your letter is excellent. What I have written is correct. My 
statement* that it is undoubtedly better to have more wives than 
secretly to indulge in immoral practices is not meaningless. One 
can attain perfect brakmacharya only when one remains undisturbed 
in spite of a woman’s touch . We come across instances of this ail 
over the world, though they are undoubtedly rare. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Khaja Dharamshi Bhanji 

Vinchhia 

Kathuwar 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 19857 


* Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 312-5. 



46. LETTER TO KANCHAN M. SHAH 


Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14^ 1939 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

I have your letter. What are you doing there? Return com- 
pletely restored. Munnalal* has not yet returned. The kitchen is 
being looked after by A[mtul] S[alaam]. Zohra^ helps her. Ba 
has gone to Delhi. Kanu has gone to Rajkot. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Smt. Kanchanbehn 
C/o Sudhabai 

Lady Butler Hospital, Khandwa 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8287, Also G.W. 7065. Courtesy; 
Miinnalal G. Shah 


47. LETTER TO LILAVATI ASAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14^ 1939 

CHI. LILA, 

1 have your letter. What shall I write? There isn’t even a 
minute to spare. Mahadev was here to see me only recently. 
Now he is in Mysore. He left on Sunday. Probably he will 
return on Sunday. Bablo’ has gone with him. Ba is still in 
Delhi. Lakshmi is better. All the patients are improving. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Study attentively during the holidays and pass your examina- 
tion. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9378 

* Munnalal G. Shah, addressee's husband 

2 Dr. M. A. Ansari’s daughter 

3 Mahadev Desai’s son Narayan 
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48. LETTER TO RUKMIMI BAZAJ 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 14, 1939 

CHI. RUKMINI*, 

I had your letter. Yesterday I got Radhika’s^. I learnt more 
from it. May you have a safe delivery. 

Blessings to you both from 

Bapu 


Smt. Rukminibehn 
C/o Shri Benarsi Bazaj 
Thatheri Bazaar 
Benares City 

From Gujarati: C.W. 2829, Courtesy: Benarsilal Bazaj 


49. THE MORAL ISSUE 

I release the following correspondence^ between a Western 
friend and me as of general interest. 

. . . The Congress resolution^ calling upon the British to define their 
objectives, especially as regards the subordinated peoples of the Empire, 
and India in particular, seemed to me very fine. It put tlic moral 
issues squarely up to the Imperial Government, and made India stand 
forth with a wonderful dignity in the midst of the evil atmosphere of 
selfish and unidealistic expediency that seems at present to govern 
statesmen in their handling of world relations. . . . 

I find myself cent per cent at one with the attitude and action 
of the Congress. But there are certain other matters in which I am 
unable to see quite eye to eye. . . . 

To begin with, it seems to me that tlierc has been a certain ten- 
dency to treat the question as if it were merely one of “helping” the 
British, and that, if the British wanted India to help them, it was up 

* Maganlal Gandhi’s daughter, married to Benarsilal Bazaj 

* Addressee’s younger sister 

*Only extracts from the correspondent’s letter are reproduced here. 

* Dated September 14, 1939; vide Vol. LXX, Appendix X. 
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to them to give way to India’s just demands. It has seemed implied 
that prevention of a victory by the Germans was a matter primarily 
of concern to the British, and that, if India gave her whole-hearted 
support, it would be a sort of ‘‘favour” that would only be given if 
she considered them worthy of it — a “worthiness” which they were to 
prove by demonstrating their bona fides in their relations with this coun- 
try. ... 

... I hold it is not for their “deservingness” that we should look, 
or that their lack of it should in the slightest degree keep us from ren- 
dering all the help we can to the Western “democracies” at this junc- 
ture, . . . 

... It is not a question of our doing a favour to the British by 
helping them to win a victory over Germany; rather it is one of join- 
ing others to insure that Nazi Germany does not win the world em- 
pire by the defeat of the only powers that, humanly speaking, can pre- 
vent her from taking it. IVe^ at the present exploited and subordinated 
peoples of the world, cannot afford to have the Germans win, and I 
fear that, if she should, as a result of our refusing to do our share in 
obstructing her at this time, we could not escape our moral res|>onsibiI- 
ity for the consequences to the world, and especially to the militarily 
weak non-European peoples of Asia and Africa, despite the fact that 
we arc innocent of producing the situation which has brought about 
the war. 

Today I saw your communication' to The News Chronicle. How 
wonderfully you bring out the issues, and how very essential it is that 
these issues should be constantly confronting the West ! Yet I feel tliat 
at the same time the future demands of us that we do not remain in- 
active at this critical lime, waiting for the British to give way to our 
just demands. The outcome of the war may depend upon the line this 
country takes now — not what line she may ultimately take. 

I do not for a moment hate the Germans; on the contrary I have 
profound sympathy for them. • . . But I do hate and fear the pres- 
ent outlook on life of the Nazis, especially as it touches their rela- 
tions witli those which they look upon as “inferior races”. . . . The 
German outlook has the most sinister implications for all of us, and I 
think it would be madness on our part to take any chances witli it. 

Meanwhile the precious days and hours arc passing, and the sight 
of an India that has not definitely shown that she will not become a 
source of embarrassment to the British may encourage and strengthen 
the forces throughout the world that make for Nazism. This docs not 
seem to me a service to the non-European peoples or to the world. 

* Vide pp. 6-7, 
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To this I replied as follows: 

I cling to an old superstition, if it may be so called. When in 
doubt on a matter involving no immorality either way, I toss and 
actually read in it divine guidance. I have no other scientific 
basis. To attribute residuary powers to God is a scientific mode in 
my opinion. In this crisis, too, I have resorted to a kind of toss. 
If I had my way, you know what would have happened. That 
was not to be. The Congress way was not only not immoral, 
for it, it was the only moral way. Hence I kept myself with the 
Congress.* My object was and still is to push forth the non-violent 
way as it was in my own proposal. The Congress way made 
room for the interpretation you have put upon it. But I do not 
regard it as a condition. It is a toss. If the British intention is 
pure, says the Congress, we plunge. The way to test the intention 
is to know the British mind about India. If it is pure, then it is 
clear that God wants the Congress to throw its whole weight on the 
side of Britain, so that ultimately the victory may go not to the 
strongest arms but to the strongest cause. What you want is al- 
ready at Britain’s disposal. She draws men and money without let 
or hindrance. Unless violence breaks out, she will continue to get 
these. The Congress won’t tolerate violence, let us assume. Then 
Britain has nothing to fear from the Congress in the violent way. 
And I hold that considered from the non-violent standpoint, which 
in my opinion is the only point worth considering, it would be im- 
moral for the Congress to give her moral support to Britain unless 
the latter’s moral position is made clear. 

I do not lay down the law as you do about Neizism. Germans 
are as much human beings as you and I are. Nazism like other 
‘isms’ is a toy of today. It will share the same fate as the other 
‘isms’. 

I fancy I see the distinction between you and me. You, as a 
Westerner, cannot subordinate reason to faith. I, as an Indian, 
cannot subordinate faith to reason even if I will. You tempt the 
Lord God with your reason; I won’t. As the Gita says, 

God is the fifth or the unknown, deciding factor. 

In spite of our intellectual differences, our hearts have always 
been and shall be one. 

Segaon, December 15, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 


* Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 112-4. 
^Bkagavad Gita, xvm. 14 



50, LETTER TO DILKHUSH DIWAjgi 

Segaon, Wardha, 

DecenOter 15^ 1939 

BHAI DILKHUSH, 

Your work seems so good that I should very much like to re- 
lieve you of all worry with regard to finances. But I feel that per- 
haps it would be better that you progress under the strain of such 
worries. In any case Lakshmidas is there by your side. 

I do not have the least doubt that your weaving should be 
done there only. Don’t mind if it takes time to train the men. 
It is necessary for the final success of khadi that all the processes 
should be carried out in the same village. 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

Shri Dilkhush Diwanji 
Gandhi Kutir 
Karadi via Navasari 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2644 


51, MOTE TO A. B. 


December 15, 1939 

It is broken and also it belongs to Ra. Ku’. What right 
have you to use it? 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4332 


* Presumably Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
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52. MY HANDICAP^ 


I wonder if all journalists, having to write in English, feel the 
handicap which I do. The reflection arises from a stupid use I made 
of the verb ‘cavil’ in my note on a learned Englishman’s letter 
partly reproduced in Harijan of 2nd December.^ In my comment 
I said, “The writer seems to cavil at the demand for independence 
as distinguished from Dominion Status.’’ The learned writer draws 
my attention to the meaning of the word ‘cavil’ as implying captious 
criticism of which, he says, he was wholly unconscious. I take great 
care in the use of English words. With all my care, however, I 
cannot make up for my imperfect knowledge of a foreign tongue. 
I had never known the dictionary meaning of the word. I must 
have picked up the word in the course of reading or hearing. I had 
hitherto given it an innocent meaning in the sense of strongly object- 
ing. Knowing the writer as I do, I could never think of him as 
raising captious objection. I have apologized to him for the uncon- 
scious error.3 It is good that he drew my attention to it. Heaven 
only knows how often, though wholly unconsciously, I must have 
offended persons simply because of my ignorance of the English lan- 
guage and its subtle idiom and usage. The language expands with 
the expansion of its people. I must struggle in the best manner I 
can and expect the indulgence of the English readers who, knowing 
my limitations, should believe that, where my language seems to 
offend, the offence is wholly unintended. 

Segaon, December 16, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 


*Thi8 appeared under “Notes”. 

2 Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 385-8. 

2 Vide “Letter to a Bishop”, p. 17. 



53. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 


Segaon, Wardha, 

December 16, 1939 


CHI. BABUDI, 

What a shame! Why did you let asthma attack you? And even 
if it did, why did you get frightened ? Don’t you see you upset Sha- 
karibehn’s* programme? You should keep in the house a kettle 
with a spout, and also secure a rubber tube of sufficient length. That 
will serve your purpose. Get a brass or copper kettle. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 10019. Courtesy: Shardabchn G. Gho- 
khawala 


54. LETTER TO KANCHAM M. SHAH 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 16, 1939 

CHI. KANGHAN, 

I am replying to you by return of post. You will be able to go 
wherever you want. But you can devote your time exclusively to 
study only in Vithal Kanya Vidyalaya. Stay there as long as it is 
necessary. Come over when you feel inclined. See that your 
health docs not suffer. My visit to Bardoli seems to be off for the 
present. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8286. Also C.W. 7066. Cour> 
tesy: Munnalal G. Shah 


* Addressee’s mother 
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55. LETTER TO KANU GAMDHI 


Segaon, Wardha, 
December 16^ 1939 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

Radhabehn gave me the news about you. Wasn’t it good that 
she was present? Did you suffer much? Do not be impatient. Till 
yesterday Ashadevi, with the dilruba^, led the recitations from the 
Ramayana and the bhajans. She left today, for about ten days. 
We may, therefore, miss her in the evening. If Krishno holds the 
tanpura^ we shall be able to carry on. Su. behn leads the morn- 
ing recitations from the Gita and the bhajans. 

Last time all Harijan work was finished on Tuesday. Pyarelal 
typed the articles. I suppose you know that. The typewriter was 
lying with Kakasaheb. So there was no difficulty. Rajkumari- 
behn is likely to take some time still. Mahadcvbhai is expected to 
return on Sunday or Monday. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microBlm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


55. LETTER TO RAIHANA TYABJI 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 16y 1939 

daughter RAIHANA^, 

You have sent very happy tidings. I got a shock when I heard 
of Mother’s illness. God has been gracious. You too must be keep- 
ing fit. Tell Saroj^ that it was a shame to have taken ill at 
Wardha. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 9676 
* A stringed musical instrument 

^ A stringed musical instrument used as a drone to accompany the 
musician 

3 Daughter of Abbas Tyabji 
^Sarojini Nanavati 
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57. TO CORRESPONDENTS AND MESSAGE-SEEKERS^ 


I have often enough said in these columns that I am not in a 
position to read or acknowledge letters or send messages for numerous 
celebrations or functions. I have neither the time nor energy for 
the task. My helpers too cannot cope with the volume of corres- 
pondence that comes daily. Often there are pamphlets and reports 
accompanying the correspondence in the various languages of India 
besides English. The result is that only the correspondence that 
must be seen by me is placed before me. The balance is disposed 
of by Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal and Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, when 
she happens to be with me, or Dr. Sushlia Nayyar when she has time 
from her medical work and when there is an overflow. In these 
circumstances I must ask my correspondents to spare me. Time 
was when I used to read every letter that was received and 
acknowledge most. That gave me an insight into the Indian mind 
that I would never have had otherwise. But I was then in posses- 
sion of youth and health. Age has now overtaken me, and health 
requires a watchful care. Yet both the correspondence and the 
problems have increased. I would request correspondents to write 
only when there is something which, in their opinion, I alone can 
attend to. But what is more needed is forbearance on their 
part. If they do not receive answers or acknowledgements, they 
should not take it amiss. I have an angry letter in my possession 
which has prompted this note. The writer had sent a pamphlet 
with his first letter. I was not able to cope with it. I had nothing 
new to say on it. I knew, moreover, that Pandit Nehru was dealing 
with the subject-matter; and so I spared myself by not dealing with 
the matter. Very often letters are sent to me which are meant for 
members of the Working Committee. The public know that I am 
not a member of the Working Committee. They should know too 
that I do not interest myself in its routine work. Only that part of 
its work comes to me in which it may need my advice. The best 
course, therefore, is not to write to me on any matter which the Work- 
ing Committee can and does deal with. Correspondents should for- 
give me when they find that they receive no acknowledgement. It 
is sheer want of ability that prevents me from dealing with all the 
correspondence. As to messages, I should be regarded as unfit for 

* This appeared under “Notes”. 
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sending them. My blessing must be assumed for all good work. 
Friends should help me to conserve what energy is left in me for 
the work God has called me to. 

Segaon, December 17, 1939 

Harijan, 23-12-1939 


58. INDEPENDENCE 

From a correspondent’s letter I take the following extract: 

While you ask for India’s independence you promise nothing in 
return. Don’t you think a promise of active partnership would show a 
spirit of reciprocity and may well be given ? Co-operation and interdepen- 
dence is the law of life. India is in no position, even if it gets indepen- 
dence, to be able to retain it. In Anglo-Indian partnership is our 
best hope, and a ‘Constituent Assembly’ on a wide franchise will only 
make confusion worse confounded. This work can only be rightly done 
by a few wLse men. 

In the first place, the Congress has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s war aims. Secondly, 
independence, when it comes, will come because India is ripe for 
it. Therefore there can be no consideration to be given for it. It is 
not a marketable thing. It is a status. This, however, does not 
mean a frog-in-the-well status. There may or may not be an al- 
liance with Britain. My hope is that there will be. So long as I 
have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty 
or settlement with Britain. 

I must dissent from the correspondent’s view that “India is in 
no position, even if it gets independence, to be able to retain it.” 
This is surely a contradiction in terms. The correspondent has 
involved himself in it because he thinks that independence can be a 
gift from someone. India will never have it until it is able to keep 
it against the whole world. The alliance with Britain will be not 
for India’s protection but for mutual benefit. So long as she needs 
Britain’s protection for whatever cause, her status will be less than 
independence. We see the mockery of it going on in Europe 
today among the small nations. Their independence is on the suflfer- 
ance of big nations. I attach little importance to such indepen- 
dence. So long as the basis of society is force, smaller nations must 
hold their status on sufferance. I should not be interested in India 
being in such a position. And India is not a small nation. 1 
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would far rather have India engaged indeSnitely in a non-violent 
fight for gaining her independence than be satisfied with anything 
less as her goal. She can settle down to peace only when she has 
independence which she can hold against any combination. This 
is possible only on a non-violent basis. It may be far off. It may 
not be realized in my lifetime. It may even take generations. I 
have patience enough to wait. Joy lies in the fight, in the attempt, 
in the suffering involved, not in the victory itself. For, victory is 
implied in such an attempt. 

I see no difficulty in a Constituent Assembly elected on a wide 
franchise. But I do in an Assembly of wise men. Where are they? 
Who will certify to their wisdom? 

Segaon, December 17, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 


59. FAITH V. REASON 

Circumstances have placed me here in the midst of some ‘ultra- 
modern’, ‘rational-minded’ young officers, who jeer at me, pooh-pooh 
me and consider me a brainless idiot for I cannot fall in with them 
and consider ‘good’ and ‘bad’, vice and virtue as mere matters of social 
expediency. Something in me tells me tliat they are wrong and I am 
right. I still believe that a moral code on the basis of something like 
‘absolute g<xxl’ does exist. My friends argue with me to convince me 
that drinking of wine is as bad as drinking of tea or coffee. They in- 
sist that morality cannot depend on what a person eats or drinks. 

Further, — and it is on this point chiefly that I would pray for 
your advice — they say that sex taboo was meant to keep the social 
structure safe. Their contention is that sex-enjoyment, which harms 
no person and leads to no trouble is perfectly natural and hence moral. 
Too much indulgence, they say, is as bad as overeating oneself and no- 
thing more. A principle which is justifiable with one’s wife cannot be 
inherently immoral with another person. Circumstances must decide, and 
it is always a question of more or less. There is nothing like an abso- 
lute code of morals. 

Though my faith gets a shock and I sense some flaw in their ar- 
gument, yet in actual combat they always corner me, and I have to 
take shelter under my sixth sense which they call blind prejudice. 

In fact, they have smashed my intellectual comprehension of the 
matter, and I have begun to doubt the soundness of my position. Yet 
I told them I would prefer to be hif men like you and go to hell 
rather than be with them and enjoy Ure Kingdom of Heaven. 
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So please, Mahatmaji, save me from this intellectual and spiritual 
torment with a bit of your mind. I do hope you would not Sul me. 

This is almost the whole of a young officer’s letter. His case is 
typical of many. Those who have read my book of experiments* 
know how I had to pass through similar experiences. I would refer 
all who have difficulties like my correspondent’s to read the rele- 
vant chapters in those ‘experiments’. Reason is a poor thing in the 
midst of temptation. Faith alone can save us. Reason appears to be 
on the side of those who indulge in drink and free love. The fact is 
that reason is blurred on such occasions. It follows the instinct. 
Do not lawyers ranged on opposite sides make reason appear to be 
on their side ? And yet one of them must be wrong, or it may be 
that both are. Hence faith in the rightness of one’s moral position 
is the only bulwark against the attack of reason. 

The arguments advanced by my correspondent’s tempters are 
plausible. There is no such thing as absolute morality for all times. 
But there is a relative morality which is absolute enough for imperfect 
mortals that we are. Thus, it is absolutely immoral to drink spirituous 
liquors except as medicine, in medicinal doses and under medical 
advice. Similarly, it is absolutely wrong to see lustfully any woman 
other than one’s wife. Both these positions have been proved by 
cold reason. Counter-arguments have always been advanced. 
They have been advanced against the very existence of God-the Sum 
of all that Is. Faith that transcends reason is our only Rock of 
Ages^. I present it to all those who are in the same difficulty as this 
young officer. My faith has saved me and is still saving me from 
pitfalls. It has never betrayed me. It has never been known to 
betray anyone. 

Segaon, December 18, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 


^ An Autobiogrephy or The Story of My Experiments with Truth', vide Vol. 
XXXIX. 


^From a hymn by A. M. Toplady 



60, A USEFUL PUBUCATIOM^ 


Shri Aryanayakam has just handed me a Teachxrs^ Handbook of 
Basic Education through Cardboard Modelling by Shri Lakshmiswar 
Sinha who had his experience in Europe. He was working in Santi- 
niketan and had kindly come to Wardha to introduce cardboard 
modelling in the training school. The book, like Shri Vinoba’s on 
spinning^ is an original contribution. Shri Vinoba’s original is in 
Marathi. It has been translated into Hindi too.^ There is hardly 
a superfluous word in it. The volume before me is in a different 
style, but it is none the less attractive and instructive. It has five 
chapters and two appendices. The second appendix contains cor- 
related lessons on preparatory models. As a specimen I give below 
the lesson entitled ‘Cubic Box’.* 

The chapters deal, among other things, with ‘materials’, ‘class- 
room and equipment’, ‘fundamental techniques’, ‘a few suggestions 
about correlated teaching’ and ‘how to work with children’. The 
book is profusely illustrated. The price is As. 12 only. It should 
be in the hands not only of every teacher of ‘Nayec Talim’ but also 
of all teachers who would like their pupils to learn a simple craft. 
For every advanced student it provides a useful and instructive 
hobby which he can teach himself. 

Segaon, December 18, 1939 

Harijan, 23-12-1939 


6L MOTE TO KRISHMACHAMDRA 

Monday^ December 18, 1939 

Valjibhai needs massage. He does not get it these days. 
Devote half an hour to this service. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4333 


* This appeared under “Notes”. 

Mod Utfyog—Kantane 
^ Moot Ud)wg—Katna 
*Not reproduced here 
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62, WHO IS A SANATANIST? 

e?ef wk: 

«T^ ^«rT «rw[^ >«?: ^isncw: i 

*15^1 PW 

-»ifT*m?T, 5tffaq4 

A sanatanist is one who follows the sanatana dharma. Accord- 
ing to Mahabharata it means observance of ahimsa, satya^ non-steal- 
ing, cleanliness and self-restraint. As I have been endeavouring to 
follow these to the best of my ability, I have not hesitated to de- 
scribe myself as a sanatanist. But during the anti-untouchability 
campaign my description of myself as a sanatanist was resented by 
those who. opposed me. They styled themselves sanatanists. I did 
not engage in a quarrel over the name. And so I have described 
the opponents by the name they have chosen for themselves. Now 
a letter has been received by me from a correspondent writing on 
behalf of the Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab, protesting 
against my calling the opponents sanatanisis which, they say, 
would imply that all sanatanists believe in un touch ability and take 
delight in painting me in black colours. The letter proceeds: 

To tell the truth it has pained us very much, and we are afraid 
our religious and social work in the Punjab will suffer. Maliatmaji, 
you being nearer to Deccan know more of the sanatanists of the South 
than of us of the North. Here, in the Punjab, we have been advocat- 
ing temple-entry and other facilities to the Harijans, We have obtained 
vycamthas^ to this effect from the All-India Sanatana Dharma Pratinidhi 
Sabha Parishad. Our organization, with its 600 branches and 300 
Mahabir Dais, has itself worked for this cause. In this province there 
are very few temples whose maliants^ and pujaris* refuse the rights of 

* Truth, self-restraint, penance, purity, contentment, modesty, forbearance, 
uprightness, knowledge, serenity, compassion and meditation— this is the 
eternal (sanatana) dharma. 

Freedom from malice towards all creatures, in thought, word and deed, 
kindness and charity— this is the eternal dharma of the good. 

2 Injunctions 

3 Religious heads 

* Priests 
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dmadardum^ to Harijans. You can well imagine bow your article^ can affect 
our work. The ignorant masses, wbo cannot diflerentiate between one 
sanatanist and another have taken tis to be your opponents. Our- state- 
ments and contradiedenu are of no avail. Your word carries more weight 
than hundreds of our lectures. , We are and have been working for the 
uplift of Harijans under the guidance of Pt. M. M. Malaviya and 
Goswami Ganesh Dattaji. I request you to find some other word for 
those who oppose the Harijan movement. The word ‘sanatanist’ does 
not fit in. 

My correspondent is wrong in thinking that I do not know 
the sanatanists of the North. If Kashi may be considered to be in 
the North, Kashi has produced stubborn opponents of the reform. 
The correspondent would be on safe ground if he would confine his 
remarks to the sanatanists of the Punjab. But I should not have 
thought that anybody could fail to understand the limited sense in 
which I was using the term. I hope that he has exaggerated the 
mischief done by my reference to the anti-reformists as sanatanists. 
Surely, there should be no difficulty in the Punjab sanatanists mak- 
ing their own position clear. In any case, they may use this writing 
in their support. Indeed, not all the sanatanists in the South are 
opposed to the reform or to me. During the Harijan tour^ I dis- 
covered that the opposition was confined to a microscopic minority, 
no matter where I went. Their number has been further reduced 
during the intervening years. Rajaji could not have carried his 
Temple-Entry BilP if he was not supported by overwhelming Hindu 
opinion. Nor could the great temples of the South have been 
opened to Harijans if the sanatanist opposition had been at all 
extensive. When, therefore, I refer to sanatanist opposition it can 
only apply to the minority that delights to call itself sanatanist 
and whose occupation is to oppose anti-untouchability reform and 
blacken my character. I can only pray that their eyes will some 
day be opened and they will range themselves on the side of 
reform, which is no less than purification of Hinduism of the 
taint of untouchability. 

Segaon, December 19, 1939 
Harijan, 23-12-1939 

^ Visit to a temple, literally, ‘sight of deities’ 

2 Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 182-4. 

3 Of 1933-34 

*The Temple-Entry Authorization ^wd Indemnity Bill was passed in 
the Madras Legislative Council on August 7, 1939. 
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63, LETTER TO MAUNI RAElJALf SARKAR 


[After December 19^ 1939y 

Mauiana Saheb told me that you had given up your portfolio 
in the Bengal Cabinet I think you have done a patriotic thing. 

The Hindu, 26-12-1939 

64. TELEGRAM TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE^ 

December 22, 1939 

YOUR WIRE WAS CONSIDERED BY WORKING COMMITTEE. 
WITH KNOWLEDGE THEY HAVE THEY ARE UNABLE 

TO LIFT BAN.3 my PERSONAL OPINION IS YOU 

SHOULD ADVISE SUBHAS BABU SUBMIT DISCIPUNE IF BAN 
IS TO BE REMOVED. HOPE YOU ARE WELL.'* 

Rabindranath 0 Suhhas Chandra, p. 195 


65, THE PLEDGE 

It is to be hoped that Congressmen will learn by heart, not 
merely store up in their memory, the resolution* of the Working 
Committee containing the pledge for 26th January next. The 
pledge was first taken in 1930.® Ten years is not a short time. If 
Congressmen had honestly lived up to the constructive pro- 
gramme of 1920, there would be puma swaraj today. There 

*On December 19, 1939, the addressee had resigned as Finance Minister 
of Bengal. 

2 jn reply to the addressee’s telegram, dated December 20, 1939, which 
read: “Owing gravely critical situation all over India and specially in Bengal 
would urge Congress Working Committee immediately remove ban against 
Subhas and invite his cordial co-operation in supreme interest national unity.’’ 

3 For the resolution declaring Subhas Chandra Bose ineligible for any 
elective post for three years, vide Vol. LXX, pp. 84-5. 

* Vide also “Letter to C. F. Andrews”, 15-1-1940. 

5 Vide Appendix I. 

® Vide Vol. XLII, pp. 427-8. 
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would be communal harmony, there would be purification of Hin- 
duism and smiling faces in India’s villages. These together would 
produce such a momentum that independence could not be resisted. 

But the painful fact must be admitted that Congressmen have 
not carried out the programme as they should have. They have 
not believed that the triple programme is non-violence in action* 
They have not believed that civil disobedience could not be 
successfully carried out without fulfilling it. 

Therefore I have not hesitated to remark in these columns that 
our non-violence has been non-violent conduct bom of impotence. 
Hence we witness the sorry spectacle of us confessing that, though 
this non-violence of the weak may bring us freedom from English 
rule, it cannot enable us to resist foreign invasion. This fact — and 
it is a fact — shows that, if the English yield to the non-violence, 
miscalled, of the weak, it would prove that they had almost made 
up their mind to surrender power and would not hold on to it 
at the cost of creating frightfulness. Congressmen should not be 
surprised, if I would not declare civil disobedience unless I was 
morally certain that they had understood the full significance of 
non-violence and that they were carrying out the triple programme 
with as much zest as they would offer civil disobedience, so called. 
They would perhaps now understand why I call the three items of 
the programme essentials of non-violence. 

What do I mean by communal fellowship? How is it to be 
obtained when the Jinnah-Nehru talks have failed ? They may or 
may not have failed. Pacts are meant for big people. They do not 
affect men in the street, the ground-down millions. In cultivating 
fellowship among these, written pacts are not needed. Do Congress- 
men cultivate goodwill towards all without political motive? This 
fellow-feeling should be natural, not born out of fear or expedience, 
even as fellowship between blood-brothers, not being bom out of 
any ulterior motive, is natural and lasting. Nor is it to be applied 
only as between Hindus and Muslims. It has to be universal. It 
must be extended to the least among us. It is to be extended to 
Englishmen. It is to be extended to political opponents. Removal 
of un touch ability again has deep significance. The very idea of 
high and low among Hindus should be rooted out. Caste solidarity 
should give place to national solidarity. In Congress ranks these 
distinctions should be relics of the past. 

Then the charkha. For nearly twenty years now it has adorn- 
ed the National Flag which is made ofkhadi. And yet khadi has 
not become universal. Khadi hiving been adopted by the Con- 
gress, Congressmen may not rest till it has penetrated every home 
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in the remotest part of India. Only then will it become a mighty 
symbol of voluntary co-operation and one purpose. It is a symbol 
of identiScation with the poorest in the land. Hitherto Congress- 
men have played with khadi. They have not believed in its mes- 
sage. They have used it often unwillingly, for mere show. It 
must become a reality if true non-violence is to permeate us. 

Let Congressmen note the preamble to the Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution on the pledge. Those who do not believe in it 
are not bound to take the pledge. Indeed, those who have not the 
belief are bound not to take it. For the pledge this time is to be 
taken for a definite purpose. A grave responsibility rests on my 
shoulders. A vast organization like the Congress will not move in 
the direction of civil resistance unless I give the word. It is no 
matter of pride or joy to me. I should break under the weight of 
that responsibility, if I were not conscious of the fact that I am 
nothing. Congressmen have trust in my judgement which is dic- 
tated by the living Law of Truth and Love which is God. God 
speaks through acts of men and women. In this case acts of Con- 
gressmen and Congresswomen have to speak. 

Segaon, December 24, 1939 
Harijariy 30-12-1939 

66. WHAT IS JfEUTRALITY? 

An American missionary writes:’ 

. . . Are you and the Congress generally neutral in regard to 
which religion a person belongs to? I believe the Congress claim to be 
neutral, but my contention is that they are not. 

Your friend, the late Prime Minister of Madras, sent a wire of 
congratulation to Christians who became Hindus. Is that being neutral? 
And just the other day, here near Bombay in Thana District, when 
about fifty hill people returned to Hinduism, the leaders in making 
them Hindus were the Congress leaders of Thana District. So this plainly 
shows that the Congress leaders favour Hinduism. 

Under such a Government what chance would the small minority 
of Christians stand when pwma swaraj is given to be monopolized by the 
Hindu majority? . . . Are they to be placed at the mercy of anti- 
Christian leaders? Will it be possible for the Congress Government to 
be impartial and neutral in religious matters as the British Government 
has been? If not, we certainly would not hail it as a blessing. 

’Only extracts from the letter arc reproduced here. 
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I am not aware of what Shri Rajagopalachari said. He is well 
able to take care of himself. But I can give my idea of neutrality. 
In free India every religion should prosper on terms of equality, 
unlike what is happening today. Christianity being the nominal 
religion of the rulers, it receives favours which no other religion en- 
joys. A Government responsible to the people dare not favour one 
religion over another. But I should see nothing wrong in Hindus 
congratulating those who having left them may return to their fold. 

I think that the Christians of free America would rejoice at the 
return to their ancestral Christianity of Americans of the slums — if 
there are any in America — temporarily calling themselves Hindus 
under the influence of a plausible Hindu missionary. I have already 
complained of the methods adopted by some missionaries to wean 
ignorant people from the religion of their forefathers. It is one 
thing to preach one’s religion to whomsoever may choose to adopt it, 
another to entice masses. And if those thus enticed, on being unde- 
ceived, go back to their old love, their return will give natural joy 
to those whom they had forsaken. The missionary friend errs in 
regarding the Congress as a Hindu organization. It has on its roll 
perhaps three million men and women. Its register is open to all. 
As a matter of fact it has on it men and women belonging to all 
religions. There is no reason why Christians or Muslims should not 
capture the Congress. It is true, however, that a national demo- 
cratic Government will represent the majority of Hindu voters in the 
aggregate. But owing to unequal distribution of population in the 
various provinces, Bengal, Punjab, Frontier and Sind have a 
preponderance of Muslims, as the other provinces of Hindus. 

I hold that it is wrong to look at the question from tlic narrow 
sectarian standpoint. The only true standpoint is national. There- 
fore the American missionary seems to me to labour under a three- 
fold mistake when he mistakes a natural joy for want of neutrality, 
regards the Congress as a Hindu organization, and views India as 
divided religiously into parts hostile to and suspicious of one an- 
other. But economic and political aspirations of all the communities 
are surely the same except that the privileged ones will find their 
privileges melting in the sunshine of freedom. It seems to me to 
be wrong to import religious differences into a political discussion. 
Common law should prevent any injustice. 

Seqaon, December 24, 1939 
Harijan, 30-12-1939 



67. DRILLS m INDIA 


I know of no other person who has done as much as Prof» 
Manikrao‘, who is popularizing drills and exercises with single- 
minded devotion. He has always insisted upon uniform terms of com- 
mand in drills all over India. We often see people using a hodge- 
podge of English terms. Prof. Manikrao has discontinued them 
and prepared a technical terminology [of his own]. He has now 
published them with their explanations in Gujarati. This compila- 
tion deserves to be read and studied by those interested in drills and 
exercise. It is priced twelve annas. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 24-12-1939 


68. LETTER TO MANUBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 24^ 1939 

CHI. MANUDI, 

I like the name Urmi. But choose a name approved by your 
mother’s sisters. The final choice rests with you two, of course. 

Ramibehn feels quite happy here for the present. Her little 
daughter also is becoming chubby. Rami says she can leave this 
place only after Kunvarji has completely recovered. It is all right if 
she stays on here. Why should you, too, go to a place where there 
is scarcity of water and thereby create more scarcity? But who 
can convince one’s mother’s sisters? Kindness demands that you 
should not go to Rajkot unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Blessings to both from 

Bapu 

Smt. Manubehn Mashruwala 
Balkiran, South Avenue 
Santa Cruz 
B. B. & C. I. Rly. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 2676. Courtesy: Manubehn S. 
Mashruivala 

* Rajaratna Gajanan Yashvant Tamhane of Baroda 
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69. SPIMNING-WHEELS v. MILLS 


Congressmen should not weary of my filling these columns with 
everything about the charkha and khadi. Heart peace among com- 
munities' and reinstatement of the wheel in every home are my poli- 
tics, for I expect to gain the freedom of the country from political 
and economic bondage through these means in the place of red 
rebellion. 

The problem before every Congressman is how to displace mill- 
cloth, whether foreign or indigenous. It is often believed in Con- 
gress circles that indigenous mill-cloth is as good as khadi and super- 
ior because of its cheapness. The cheapness theory in terms of the 
crores of artisans has been exploded. Mill-spun for these millions 
is dearer than hand-spun. The former means deprivation of their 
wages. Imagine what would happen if, on the score of foreign 
wheat being cheaper, the wheat-grower was displaced ! 

If the village spinners and weavers are to come into their own, 
and that quickly, every Congressman has to become a master spinner 
and master weaver. He should be able to teach and guide the poor 
villagers. He has to be a khadi technician. He has to spin for 
the sake of the country. I have shown that kliadi cannot be made 
cheap enough for the middle class unless there is enough sacrificial 
yarn or unless the spinner is put upon the old begar^ wage of one pice 
to one anna for eight hours’ strenuous spinning. 

No Congressman would put in the required labour and skill 
unless he believed that the indigenous factory, mills had to be 
and could be replaced by the charkha and the handloom. 

If Congressmen have this faith, all Congress organizations 
will become efficient spinning and weaving schools. I remember 
how in 1921 Congress offices used to collect indifferently spun yarn 
and expect it to be woven somehow. It was all a huge waste. 
Nobody knew how to deal with it nor what to do to ensure good 
spinning. Things are different now. Much knowledge and exper- 
ience have been gained by the A. I. S. A. Some literature has also 
been published. Every Congress office should become a model 
laboratory and spinning and weaving institute for the organization 
of villages. And, as I have suggested, khadi is the centre round 


* Forced labour 
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which other village industries should revolve and be organized. 
Congressmen will discover the tremendous possibilities of this 
kind of service. It is chiefly mental lethargy that is in the way 
of quick and successful organization of villages. I suggest that, 
if India is to evolve along non-violent lines, it will have to 
decentralize many things. Centralization cannot be sustained and 
defended without adequate force. Simple homes from which 
there is nothing to take away require no policing; the palaces of 
the rich must have strong guards to protect them against dacoity. 
So must huge factories. Rurally organized India will run less 
risk of foreign invasion than urbanized India, well equipped with 
military, naval and air forces. 

Assuming then that Congressmen have understood the meaning 
and implications of the charkha, they would, without a moment’s 
delay, set about qualifying themselves for the service. Assume fur- 
ther that they are novices. Then they will procure some cotton, 
preferably grown in their villages, taluks or districts. They should 
gin it with the hand or at the most on a board with the help of a 
rod. They will keep the seed and, when they have enough, either 
sell it or use it for their cattle if they have any. They will card the 
cotton with a hand-bow, costing next to nothing. They can impro- 
vise one themselves. This carded cotton should be turned into slivers. 
These will be spun on the takli. When they have fairly mastered 
these processess, they can proceed to speedier ones. They will also 
put themselves and the members of their families right regarding the 
use of khadi. They will keep an accurate record of their daily prog- 
ress and will learn the arithmetic of yarn. 

Congress committees will rearrange their offices with the 
help of the local A. I. S. A. branch and convert them into spin- 
ning and weaving depots. I must warn Congressmen against tlie 
fatal error of sending to distant depots their yarn for weaving. The 
economics of khadi require that from cultivation of cotton to the 
manufacture of khadi and its disposal all the processes should, as far 
as possible, be gone through in the same village or centre. Thus, it 
is wrong to spin yam in the Punjab, weave it in Bombay, and sell in 
Malabar the khadi thus manufactured. If Congressmen and 
committees attend to this simple rule when beginning khadi work, 
they will not find themselves appalled by the difficulty of the task. 
If they succeed in their own district, there is no reason why the 
other 249 districts should not be successfully organized. The 
reasoning is valid even if villages were treated as units. It must be 
confessed that we have not as yet one single village organized in that 
fashion. Certainly Segaon is not, even though I am supposed to be 
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living in it. My failure, however, need not dismay a worker who 
will make the organization of his own village his sole occupation. 

Segaon, December 25, 1939 
Harijan, 30-12-1939 


70. NOTES 

The Late Acharya Ramdevji 

The death of Acharya Ramdev removes from our midst a nota- 
ble Ary a Samaj leader and worker. Next to Swami Shraddhanandji 
he was the maker of Kangri Gurukul. So far as I know he was 
the Swamiji’s right-hand man. As a teacher he was very popular. 
Latterly he had thrown himself with his characteristic energy in the 
running of the Kanya Gurukul in Dehradun and was the guide and 
supporter of Kumari Shri Vidyavati. He was her only collector 
whilst he was alive. She did not have to worry over the financial 
side of the institution. I know what an irreparable deprivation his 
death is to her and her institution. The Gurukul should be put 
beyond financial stress by those who knew the late Achar)'a, who 
value female education, and who know the worth of Kumari 
Vidyavati and the institution. Such a collection would be a most 
suitable memorial to the departed Acharya. 

Sad News from Bihar 

I had a wire from Bihar complaining that Harijans, who have 
hitherto had no complaints against Congressmen, had not been put 
forward as they might have been as Congress nominees during the 
recent local board elections, and that those who had come forward 
had not received fair play. The wire further complained that Shri 
Rajendra Babu who was informed of the fact had interested him- 
self but was not listened to. It seems that almost the same thing 
may be said about Muslims. There were honourable excep- 
tions, no doubt. The complaint is that the Congress has failed to 
fulfil the expectations raised by it. Congressmen have to go out of 
their way to justify their claim for being national-minded and impar- 
tial. In a matter so simple as this Shri Rajendra Babu’s energy 
should not be taxed at all. Self-seekers who want to serve their 
ends should have no place in the national organization. It is any 
day better for the Congress to do without their influence. I sug- 
gest that even at this juncture, if flie complaint has foundation, the 
Bihar Provincial Congress Committee might redress the injustice by 
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withdrawing some members to make room for deserving Muslims 
and Harijans. It is never too late to be just. 

Segaon, December 25, 1939 
Harijan, 30-12-1939 

71. A CASE FOR RELIEF^ 

In many parts of India the competition of imported iron has killed 
the old village industry of iron-smelting. All round the village of 
rhettupalli in Chittoor, for example, where fifty years ago the smiths 
were active, lie ruined iron kilns. £a/.aar-iron lias successfully com- 
peted with die village-iron of the Salahuva Vakkalu of Mysore, and 
has killed the smelting industry of the Telugu Kammaras. In the 
Central Provinces, the small tribe of Agaria Gonds are in danger of 
suffering the same fate. 

The Agaria Gonds arc an aboriginal tribe of charcoal-burners, 
iron-smelters and blacksmiths who live along the heights of the Maikal 
Hills mainly in the Mandla and Bilaspur Districts, where excellent sur- 
face ore may be obtained. In their case it is not the competition of 
foreign iron but an unimaginative and excessive tax that has almost 
ruined their once flourishing industry and brought its allied institu- 
tions to decay. In 1867 the Agarias paid a sort of levy of four annas 
a kiln; today they have to pay ten rupees, or forty times as much, . . • 

Now these people are among the poorest in the world. Innocent 
of possessions, undernourished, malaria-ridden, they cannot afford such 
heavy taxes . . . 

This is not only disastrous for the economic life of the tribe, but 
it has had serious repercussions on its religious and social institutions. 
For the iron kiln is the centre, the living focus of the religion and tradi- 
tions of the Agarias. . , • The disappearance of the kilns has had a de- 
pressing and disintegrating effect; if the process continues, it will mean 
not only the loss of a useful village industry, but the extinction of a tribe. 

Government is sj>ending vast sums of money on village uplift and 
on the reorganization of village industries. Here is an industry that can 
be revived immediately and at ridiculously small cost, ... As there 
are only about one hundred kilns, tliis reduction of tax will mean a 
loss to Government of under five hundred rupees. Surely this is not 
an excessive price to pay for the revitalization of a whole tribe. 

... At a time when the world is spending crores daily on iron 
that is destined to destroy mankind, let us be liberal and generous to 

^ Only extracts from Verrier Elwin^s article are reproduced here. 
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these poor and simple iron<workers who ask no more than to be allowed 
to live in peace. 

I hope tiie required relief will be quickly granted and the poor 
Agaria Gonds will be saved from the impending disaster. 

Seoaon, December 25, 1939 

Harijun, 20-1-1940 

72. LETTER TO milNI RANJAK SARKAR 


Segaon, 
December 25, 1939 

DEAR NAUNI BABU, 

I like your speech.* You will come when you think it 
necessary. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


73. LETTER TO JETHALAL G. SAMPAT 


Segaon, Wardha, 
December 25, 1939 


BHAI JETHALAL, 

Only today I was able to read with care the article which you 
sent on October 3. The arguments arc good but there is nothing 
in the article to make it worthy of inclusion in Harijanbandku. The 
arguments can be answered. I didn’t follow one argument. You 
say that if mill-cloth is not exported the jjeople here cannot buy it. 
How are they to pay for it, [you ask]. How is this? People can 
exchange surplus grain for do til. I am returning the article. How 
are you getting on? Do you make ghee? How do you meet your 
expenses ? 

Blessings from 
Bapo 

From a copy of the Gujarati: G.W. 9868. Courtesy: Narayan J. Sampat 


* The addressee had enclosed a coj^ ■*f his statement in the Legislature 
on bis resignation; vide letter to the addressee, p. 50. 



74, LETTER TO LAKSHMI GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 25, 1939 

CHI. LAKSHMI, 

What sort of a person you are! You go on falling ill and mak- 
ing us all anxious. Now take plenty of rest and get well. The 
weather is very good here if you would come here now. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2135 


75. LETTER TO RAMESHWARI NEHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 25, 1939 

DEAR SISTER, 

I got your letter. I have read the Punjab resolutions and 
also the Planning Committee’s. I was a little unhappy to read the 
Committee’s. Everything will be all right if a wise lady is not car- 
ried away by this current. I understand the other things. 

Keep writing to me, I hope you are well. 

Mahadev has gone to Madras. He ought to be back by now. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N, 7989 


76. LETTER TO G, V. GURJALE 

Segaon, Wardha, 

December 26, 1939 

MY DEAR BHlKSHU, 

Mrs. Gurjale can come after the cold season if there is elbow 
room at the time. The place is crowded. 

Tows, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 1391 
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77, LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Segaon, Wardha, 
December 26^ 1939 

cm. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. What is the point in my writing to you, 
since this is how you behave every time? I even wired as desired 
by you. Somebody will come to receive you at the station on the 
2nd. Take care of your health. Ba is still in Delhi. Everything 
else is all right. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3530 


78. LETTER TO VALLABHRAM VAIDTA 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 26, 1939 

BHAI VALLABHRAM, 

I got your letter too late, but that is only an excuse. There 
was time enough for my message to reach you, but you must have seen 
in Harijan, that I have reduced to the minimum writing letters and 
sending messages.* I do still send [messages] where I cannot escape 
having to do so. Won’t that too stop one day? The leprosy patient 
is doing well at present. See him when you happen to come here 
some time. I shall tell you about Lakshmipati too when you come. 

ShRI VALLABHRAM VaIDYA 

Dhanvantari Bhavan 
Akasheth Kuva’s Pole 
Ahmedabad 

From Gujarati: G.W. 2908. Courtesy: Vallabhram Vaidya 


* Vide pp. 43-4. 
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79. DISCUSSION WITH NAGPUR CONGRESS WORKERS^ 

Wardha, 

December 27^ 1939 

One of the things that seemed to trouble [the Nagpur Congressmen] 
was how, if it was wrong to offer satyagraha to an op]x>nent in difficulty, 
we could ever offer it against the British Government, for so long as the pre- 
sent war continued, they were bound to be in difficulty. 

[OANDHiji:] Satyagraha is a universal principle of which civil 
disobedience is one of the many applications. Satyagraha goes on 
no matter whether the opponent is in difficulty or not, for offered in 
the proper spirit it is service of the opponent. What is essential is 
that we should not embarrass an opponent who is in difficulty and 
make his difficulty our opportunity. That is why civil disobedience, 
which can be applied only under certain conditions and circum- 
stances, may not be applied against an opponent in difficulty. 
Civil disobedience is not the law of life; satyagraha is. Satyagraha, 
therefore, never ceases; civil disobedience can cease and ought to 
when there is no occasion for it. Then there are two kinds of civil 
disobedience — aggressive and defensive. Defensive civil disobedience 
becomes a duty when insult or humiliation is imposed upon us by 
an opponent. That duty would have to be done whether the op- 
ponent is in difficulty or not. An opponent in difficulty may not 
expect people to obey unjust or humiliating laws or orders. Ag- 
gressive civil disobedience embarrasses the opponent, whether we 
mean to embarrass him or not. Travelling in a railway train without 
a ticket — assuming for a moment that it is civil disobedience, which 
it is not — ^would be taboo, for it would be merely to embarrass the 
opponent. In brief, there is nothing which being normally jus- 
tifiable and conducive to swaraj would be taboo even if it seems to 
embarrass the opponent. To do what is morally necessary and 
beneficial is a duty and quite a different thing from that which 
may not be morally indefensible but calculated to vex and 

‘ Mahadev Desai’s summary, from which this and the following item 
arc reproduced, appeared with the note: “Gandhiji’s talks to the Congress- 
men who came to Wardha from surrounding places were not meant for 
publication. But as incomplete and inaccurate paragraphs have crept into the 
Press, it has been thought advisable to give the foregoing summary.*’ 
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embarrass an opponent in difficulty. To make his difficulty one’s 
opportimity is in no case justifiable. 

What do you mean by saying that direct action will be a prelude to 
the Ckmstituent Assembly? 

GANDHiji : I do not remember having either said or written 
this. It is likely that you have torn something from its context. 
All that I have said is that we may have to go through the fire of 
civil resistance in order to win India’s freedom, and even that I am 
straining every nerve to avoid. The Constituent Assembly is a prel- 
ude to independence and a natural prelude. It has been suggested 
as a means to obviate ail clash of communal and class interest. 
Its main function is to draw up the charter of independence. Direct 
action would be necessary when all progress towards independence 
becomes impossible and all negotiations with the Government prove 
fruitless. 

When the M.L.A.S arc now unemployed, why should they accept their 
monthly allowance? 

GANDHIJI : I have no doubt that they ought not to draw 
these allowances. It is no use our saying it is Government money. 
There is nothing that belongs to Government. There are people 
who when they go to jail make all kinds of demands and do not 
hesitate to misuse jail property. But they forget that the jails 
and everything there belongs to us, and that we have to make as 
sparing use of those things as we do of what we call ours. I have, 
therefore, no doubt that allowances should not be taken and, if 
they must be, they should be handed to the Congress office. It is an 
essentially moral question to be considered by every Congressman. 
We would enhance our prestige if we decide not to draw these allow- 
ances. I have hitherto refrained from expressing my opinion 
because I felt that it might be against the general trend of Con- 
gress opinion. But now that you have raised the question I would 
ask you to approach the Congress President and the Working Com- 
mittee. 

These questions answered, Gandhiji said: 

I must now come to my favourite theme. To take the question 
of communal unity first. The essence of it is to give to all com- 
munities what is their due without their asking or having to fight for 
it. Satyagraha, as I have said, is the law of life. It begins not by 
assertion of rights but by correct recognition of the rights of our 
neighbours. As regards the Harij^ns I would put up with their 
kicib and worse, if they should choos«. to resort to them. For it 
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will take time for them to be convinced that, having used them ill 
for centuries, we shall now treat them as blood-brothers. 

To come to the charkha, my pet obsession, I am not going to 
be content until you act truly. As I came in I heard you haggling 
about 640 yards or 640 rounds (i. e., 840 yards). This will not do. 
We have to set the charkha humming in every home and khadi 
must become universal. The sure proof that spinning has 
become universal will be afforded by the fact that khadi becomes 
Current coin. I am thankful that the country will not think of 
launching civil disobedience until I as General give the signal for it. 
I shall not give the signal until my conditions are fulfilled. We 
need 200 crores of rupees worth of cloth. How much do we pro- 
duce today on our wheels and looms? Not more than a crore of 
rupees worth. How then can I be satisfied by your promise to 
spin 100 or even 200 yards a day? 

If people insist on wearing khadi exclusively, they will be con- 
tent with even a loin-cloth if no more khadi is available. I should 
be content even with that predicament if we cannot produce all 
the cloth we need. But I am sure that, if the demand is there, there 
will be an automatic supply. The universalization will come if we 
are all true. But the fact is that those who profess to believe in khadi 
will not work for it. Maulana Mahomed Ali, when he declared 
that our yarn cones were the bullets with which we would win swaraj, 
uttered a great truth and explained for all time the meaning of 
winning swaraj non-violently.' I will chant the khadi mantra as 
long as there is life in me, as I believe it will bring deliverance. 

Settle your internal differences, organize yourselves and carry 
on the constructive programme of khadi, communal unity and 
Harijan sevaP-. 

Addressing the women present, Gandhiji said: 

Khadi has a unifying influence. So, sisters, devote yourselves 
to it, as you hold the key to swaraj. 

On the question of picketing of liquor shops, he said that there should 
be no violence. He asked them to keep a watch , at liquor shops, approach 
addicts, study their surroundings, and persuade them to give up the evil. 

I am a General, but a taskmaster as well. Hence, I appeal 
to you for complete devotion to the constructive programme before 
the signal for a fight is given. 

Harijan, 6-1-1940, and The Hindu, 28-12-1939 

^ What follows is from The Hindu, 

* Service 



80. TALK TO NAGPUR CONGRESS WORKERS 

Segaon, 

[On or after December 27 y 1939y 

Gandhiji asked them individually how many knew hOw to spin, how 
many were regular spinners and so on, and said: 

I am asking you all these questions because I want you all to 
be true. We have professed to believe in spinning all these years. 
We have the flag ceremony everywhere and on stated days. The 
flag is made of khadi and the wheel occupies the central place on it. 
We are disloyal to it so long as we do not strain every nerve to 
spread the message of the charkha. We have now to prove our 
loyalty by our concrete action. The (General of a violent army in- 
sists on certain qualifications to be satisfied by his soldiers. May not 
I, the General of our non-violent army, insist on my soldiers being 
true to their creed? I suggest to you that, if you will all be 
true to the creed, there will be no surplus khadi in the khadi shops, 
there will be no unemployment and there will be no mill-cloth, 
foreign or indigenous. You do not want me to say anything more, 
do you ? 

Harijan, 6-1-1940 


81. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 
December 28y 1939 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I have your letter. I shall preserve the Chinese letter.^ 

The deliverance day* has received a full-page advertisement in 
The T\imes^ of I[ndi(i\, But in truth, it seems to have fallen flat 
everywhere. 


‘ According to Mahadcv Desai, the talk took place at Segaon after the 
discussion at Wardha; vide the preceding item. 

^ The addressee, in his letter dated December 25, had suggested that 
the letter from Ghiang Kai-Shek might be preserved at Maganwadi. Vide p. 78. 
5 Vide “Statement to the Press”, pp. 18-9. 
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Have you read Fazlul Haq’s indictment*? Should nothing be 
said or done about it? 

You have not sent me Kumarappa’s^ letters to which you had 
raised strong objection. He is here. I asked him and he says he 
sent nothing recently. Do please send me what you may have. 

Love. 

Bapo 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


82. LETTER TO M. S. HARDIKAR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
December 28, 1939 

DEAR DR. HARD1KAR3, 

I think you have taken the right step. But I do not like your 
language. Read the marked passages. They betray anger and 
ill will. Much of the grace has gone out of the resignation. 

I hope the Mysore friends have been keeping you informed of 
the events there. 

Tours sincerelj/, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: N. S. Nardikar Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


83. LETTER TO NANABHAI 1. MASHRUWALA 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
December 28, 1939 

BHAI NANABHAI^, 

I am writing this under the pretext of acknowledging your letter, 
for though I do inquire and get news about you, I seldom write to 

* Presumably this refers to the Bengal Premier’s speech in the Assem- 
bly on December 18, alleging that it was the majority, the Indian National 
Congress, that had stood in the way of India’s political progress. “They arc 
a selfish lot. They arc dishemest.” 

1 J. C. Kumarappa, Secretary, A. I. V. I. A. 

3 Head of the Congress Seva Dal 
^Manilal Gandhi’s father-in-law 
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you. Today, therefore, I have scribbled these few lines. How nice 
it would be if you got well completely! 

Bltsmgs fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 6692. Abo C.W. 4337. Courtety: 
Kanubhai N. Mashruwala 


84. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

December 28^ 1939 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

You are certainly lazy in the matter of writing letters. You 
know that at present I would expect letters from you. There has 
been nothing from Radha, either, after two letters from her. 

Don’t you think you have been hasty in resuming the use of 
your throat? If we consult a doctor and if his instructions arc not 
contrary to dharma, we should follow them. Now write to me in 
detail. Gan you use your throat for all purposes? Do you find any 
difficulty in talking or singing? Remember that if there is scarcity 
of water, etc., it is the duty of all those who are not needed 
there to leave the place. I did not remember this, otherwise 
perhaps I would have dissuaded you from going to Rajkot. Now 
keep this in mind while you are there. 

Inquire about Manjula* and find out how she is. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


85. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

[After December 28^ 7959]* 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

You don’t write anything. That is not proper. How is 
Manjula ? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 
t Vrajlal Gandhi’s daughter who unwell 

^ This appears to have been written sdniv time after the preceding item. 



86. MESSAGE TO AU^INDIA URDU CONFERENCE' 


[Before December 29, 1939]^ 

Every Hindu well-wisher of the country should leam Urdu and 
every Muslim well-wisher Hindi. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 1-1-1940 


87. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

December 29, 1939 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

I have had talks with Shastriji. A few revisions have been 
made. 

I have telephoned about Madalasa’. God’s will be done. . 

Blessings Jrom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3007 


88. LETTER TO MADALASA 


December 29, 1939 


CHI. MADALASA, 

What tricks are you up to? Let what will be, be. Don’t worry. 
Make proper use of all the abhangas^ you have learnt and all the 
knowledge that you have imbibed from Vinoba. Follow the doc- 
tors’ instructions. 

Blessings firm 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Panchven Putrako Bapuke Ashirvad, p. 319 

^ The Urdu original is not available. 

2 The Conference began on December 29. 

3 Who was unwell and due for her first delivery 
^Text of the letter after this is not available. 

^.Marathi devotional poems 
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89. LETTER TO SAMPURNANAND 


Segaon, Wardha, 

December 29, 1939 

BHAI SAMPURNANANDJI, 

There has been no change in the pledge* of [19]30. All that 
has happened is an addition^ to the original. And the addition is 
also relevant. It can also be amended, sometimes such amend- 
ment becomes imperative. The Committee^ is not entitled to make 
changes in the original. Surely you will not say that suggestions 
may not be offered even in support of the original. There can 
be a difference of opinion regarding the usefulness of a suggestion. 
All I want to say is that it was necessary to offer the suggestion. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Hindi original: Sampurnanand Collecdon. Courtes/: National 
Archives of India 


90. MESSAGE TO ^'KHADIR KATHA'* 


[1939Y 

Khadir Katho^ must not be a mere magazine, an addition to the 
unwanted monthly publications. It should be a true record of 
khadi work from month to month. It should investigate causes of 
decline if there is any. And it should bring together all the 
khadi workers. If they cannot work as one mind, universal use 
of the charkha must remain an empty dream. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: Fyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


*The Independence Day Pledge; tndr Vol. XLII, pp. 427-8; viis also 
"The Dissentients*', pp. 114-7. 

^ Vide Appendix I. 

3 Congress Working Committee 
* The source has this placed in the 1939 file. 

^ The story of khadi 



91. THE WHEEL ABIDES 


A Collegiate from Baroda tells me that the high school and 
college students in Baroda rarely use khadi. Hardly anyone spins. 
An earnest worker of Berar argues: “Do you not think that swaraj 
is an impossibility if your condition about khadi is seriously meant? 
Your second condition about fellowship too seems to be equally 
incapable of fulfilment.” This friend is himself a lover of khadi, 
spins regularly, and cultivates fellowship with everybody. But he 
has the honest doubt expressed above. The friend could have said 
with equal force the same thing about non-violence apart from the 
charkha. Perhaps he had no doubt about the charkha and good- 
will being external and internal signs of non-violence. My answer 
to the collegiate and the Berar friend is the same. I am not blind 
to what they say. I know the difficulty of fulfilling the conditions 
within the implied time-limit. I am helpless. I am not obstinate. 
For my ovm reputation, if for nothing else, I should prescribe 
other and more feasible conditions, if it were at all possible. But 
even as the condition of producing water is the presence of HjO, 
so are the charkha and goodwill conditions and signs of non-violence. 
Such being my fixed view, I have to insist upon the fulfilment of 
the two conditions before I can declare mass civil disobedience 
with any confidence. 

My faith is in God and therefore in the people. If He wants 
me to put up another fight. He will change people’s hearts. The 
conditions prescribed by me are not physically impossible. If the 
people will it, they can take to spinning and khadi today. If 
they will it, they can be good to the whole of mankind. The age 
of miracles is not past. But supposing that the conditions are not 
fulfilled, I shall cheerfully become the laughing-stock of India and 
the world and descend from the pedestal of Generalship. I shall 
have the supreme satisfaction of being true to myself. I shall read 
in the apparent failure a sign from God that the conditions were a 
hallucination produced by Him to save the nation from a disastrous 
career. Thinking from the purely practical standpoint and even 
apart from my conditions, the Congress organization shows signs of 
disintegration. The Bengal Committee is frankly defiant. Orissa is 
split up into two camps. Things are no better in Kamatak. A 
Kerala correspondent says that the Provincial Committee docs not 
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believe in the present policy and command and is trying by every 
means to undermine the influence of the Working Committee by 
ridiculing its programme. Things are not rosy in the Punjab, I 
know things are, however, not beyond repair. I cherish the hope 
that they will right themselves. But if they do not, I cannot lead 
an indisciplined army to victory. I must refuse to subscribe to the 
easy doctrine that I have but to declare ‘war’ and everything and 
everybody will be found to be in order. 

Another view has been suggested. If there is indiscipline in so 
many provinces, may it not be that the fault Ues with the High 
Command rather than with the different committees? I am not 
prepared to reject the hypothesis. But what is the High Com- 
mand to do? They do what they think is their best. They cannot 
abdicate so long as a large majority continues to put faith in them. 
When during the early days of non-co-operation I had suggested 
abdication, Maulana Mahomed Ali said, “How can we, if the 
people want us ? Abdication would be cowardly. It will be bravery to 
be kicked out.” I did not go the whole length with him then as I 
do not now. But there is much force in that argument. The 
Congress command has to be held lightly. There should be no 
wire-pulling, no attempt made to hold on to office. There should 
be readiness to give up the command at a moment’s notice. The 
Congress command is no command. It is an act of service. The 
President is the first servant. So far as I know the members 
of the Working Committee, I believe that they would be glad to 
be relieved of the responsibility. The fresh elections are on. The 
Congressmen’s choice is unfettered. Let younger men come for- 
ward to take charge. But if they will not and will still retain the 
old team, they should give them implicit obedience. The critical 
situation in the country demands courageous and decisive handling. 

Segaon, January 1, 1940 
Harijartf 6-1-1940 


92. SINDH TRAGEDT 

I have before me several letters from Sindh and a longish 
report from Dr. Ghoithram* over the recent riots^ in Sukkur and 

*Dr. Choithram Gidwani, Vice-President of the Sind Provincial Con- 
gress Committee 

» Vide Vol. LSiK, pp. $91-?, 
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Shikarpur. The Sindh Hindus should remember that Sindh has a 
National Chvernment. Though for the sake of brevity I have often 
used the term Congress Government, the proper expression is Nation- 
al Democratic Government as distinguished from Foreign Bureau- 
cratic Government, which it replaces. Whilst in discussing domes- 
tic differences and party politics we have to speak of Congress and 
Muslim League Governments, we must for all other pimposes think 
and speak in terms of National Government. And so those who feel 
aggrieved must appeal to their Provincial National Governments 
and Cultivate public opinion in favour of justice and public tranquil- 
lity. It would be wrong always to think in communal terms. I 
know that we may not shut our eyes to hard facts. But to attribute 
everything to the communal spirit is a sign of inferiority complex. 

It may well perpetuate what is yet a temporary distemper in the 
national life. 

But as I have already suggested, contrasted with irresponsible 
bureaucracy. National Governments would be found to be weak in 
action because of their responsibility to the people in whose name 
and by whose goodwill alone they can rule. They can, therefore, 
deal with crimes with more or less success, but they will be found to 
be powerless to deal with popular upheavals which communal 
riots are. British military aid will not always be at their disposal. 
National Governments will cease to be national if they have to de- 
pend on British military aid. Moreover, if the Congress policy of 
non-violence becomes universal among all parties, military and 
even police aid must become taboo. Before the other parties can 
be expected to become non-violent. Congressmen have to express 
non-violence in ample measure in their daily conduct. Be that, 
however, as it may, I can only advise the afflicted people of Sindh 
in terms of non-violence. 

The question in Sindh is not really one between Hindus and 
Muslims. It is essentially one between weak people and strong. 
Muslims fight among themselves as badly as with Hindus. Hindus 
have also been known to fight among themselves. It will be wrong 
to weigh ferocity in golden scales. 

Hinduism has become a synonym for weakness and Islam for 
physical strength. Hindus, although they have been taught to 
believe in ahimsa, have not shown en masse the strength of ahimsa, 
have never shown its superiority, when matched against physical 
strength. I have maintained that superiority over physical 
strength, however overwhelming, is the core of ahimsa, and I have 
further maintained that this non-violence can be exercised as well 
by individuals as by groups of them, yea, even by millions together. 
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The experiment is still in the making. Sufficient evidence has 
accumulated during the past twenty years to show that the exper- 
iment is worth making. Nothing can possibly be lost by con- 
tinuing it, provided of course that the non-violence is of the stand- 
ard brand. 

Nothing has come under my observation to show that there was 
in Sukkur or Shikarpur even one person who believed in and prac- 
tised non-violence of the strong. Had there been one, we would 
surely have known of him as we know of Ganesh Shani^r Vidyar- 
thi*. One such person can any day give a better account of himself 
than one armed to the teeth. 

There are many Congressmen in Sukkur and Shikarpur, but 
they are not non-violently organized. It is not their fault. They 
know no better. As I have been repeatedly saying nowadays, our 
non-violence has not been of the strong. Weak people cannot develop 
it all of a sudden. But I have no other drug in my chest. I can 
only prescribe what I have and what has never failed. I can 
only, therefore, say: ‘Try and try again imtil you succeed.’ In 
the composition of the truly brave there should be no malice, no 
anger, no distrust, no fear of death or physical hurt. Non-violence 
is certainly not for those who lack these essential qualities. Wher- 
ever there are such persons they should be able to cover the weak 
ones, provided of course that they would listen to their helpers. 

Let the weak ones never rely upon armed help. Such help will 
only make them weaker. If they have not the capacity for non-vio- 
lent resistance, they should learn the art of defending themselves. It 
does not require a strong body; it requires a stout heart. The 
African Negroes have become, or were 25 years ago, so terror- 
stricken that they could not face a white lad — a pigmy compared to 
the giant-framed Negroes. White children were trained from their 
infancy not to fear the Negroes. The first lesson, therefore, for those 
who will learn how to defend themselves is to shed the fear of being 
hurt or being killed. I would like diem to observe the laws of the 
game. Just as there is such a thing as honour among thieves, there 
should surely be honour between combatants. One hears so often of 
children and old men being butchered, women being outraged. 

If men must become beasts, there might even then be some decency 
observed. Religion is outraged when an outrage is perpetrated in 
its name. Almost all the riots in this unhappy land take place in 
the name of religion, though they might have a political motive 

*Who was killed during the Hindu-kdi Jim riots in Kanpur on March 
26/27, 1931. Vidt Vol. XLV, pp. 353-4, 374 and 402. 
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bcl^d them. My chief point is that the existing situation is intol- 
erable. Cowardice should have no place in the national dictionary. 

1 have suggested hijrat, I repeat the suggestion. It is not 
unpractical. People do not know its value. High and mighty 
have been known to have resorted to it before now. Planned hijrat 
requires courage and forethought The second book of the Old 
Testamen t is known as Exodus. It is an accoun t of the planned Sigh t 
of the Israelites. In exile they prepared for a military career. In 
modern times we have the example of the flight of the Doukhobours 
from Russia owing to persecution. Theirs was no military career. 
On the contrary they were non-violent. There is, therefore, nothing 
wrong, dishonourable or cowardly in self-imposed exile. India is a 
vast country. Though poor, it is well able to admit of inter-migra- 
tion especially of those who are capable, hard-working and honest. 
The people of Sukkur and Shikarpur have all the three qualities. 
They must appeal to the Government. Only they can give very 
little help. Apart from political pacts local heads among Hindus 
and Muslims may meet with mutual profit. It can do nobody or 
party any good to promote mutual slaughter and consequent increase 
in the existing ill will. But if no honourable local settlement is ar- 
rived at, and if the local residents do not feel able to defend them- 
selves and their families and possessions non-violently or violently, I 
have no doubt that they should vacate the place in which they live 
in perpetual fear of their lives and the honour of their womenfolk. 

Segaon, January 1, 1940 
Harijan, 6-1-1940 


93. CABLE TO ISMET INOMU^ 


MY HEARTFELT SYMPATHY 

The Hindu, 3-1-1940 


[On or before January 2, 1940'^ 

IN YOUR TERRIBLE CALAMITY.* 

Gandhi 


* President of Turkey, 1938-50 

^Thc report is date-lined “Wardha, January 2, 1940”. 

* An earthquake had rocked Turkey on December 27, 1939, resulting in 
30,000 deaths. Fifteen towns and ninety villages were reduced to ruins. Vide 
“Notes”, sub-title “Afflicted Turkey”, pp. 87-8. 



94, LETTER TO ULAVATI 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
January 3^ 1940 

cm. LILA, 

I had your letter. Do come after your work is over. One 
must finish what one has undertaken. Mahadev is at Baramati. 
He will return in about five days. Durga has gone to Surat. 
Sharda has given birth to a son. Kanchan, who had gone out, has 
returned. All the patients arc improving. 

BUssmgs fhm 
Bapu 

Smt. Lilavatibehn Asar 
New Era School 
Hughes Road, Bombay 7 

From a copy of the Giyarati: O.W. 9934. Courtesy: Lilavati Asar 


95. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 5, 1940 

CHI. BABUDl, 

At last you have become a mother. I never saw Govardhan- 
das’s telegram. I learnt the news only when I got the letter today. 
The telegram was received, but Pyarelal did not give it to me 
thinking that I must have heard the news. The telegram was 
received as late as yesterday. By the time you get this letter, you 
will have even become strong enough to be able to write to me. 
Be careful about food and keep yourself and the baby in fine health. 
Durgabehn seems to have reached there quite in time. Here the 
place has almost been turned into a hospital. 

BUssings to all three from 
Bapu 

From the Gujarad original: C.W. 10024. Courtesy: Shardabehn G. 
Chddutwala 



96. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHM CHANDIWALA 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
January 5, 1940 

cm. BRIJKRISHNA, 

You may build a house in the Harijan Colony if Bapa* and 
others approve. I have understood the other matters. Do what- 
ever you think right. I understand what you say about spinning. 
Has the spinning programme undertaken by the Congress helped 
khadi work? 

1 am all right. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2482 


97. LETTER TO DR. BARETO 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
January 4, 1940 


DEAR DR. BARETO*, 

I sent you the message that Asha Devi, being a member of my 
growing family of national beggars, was not to pay for your serv- 
ices. But I have discovered that not to pay would be an injustice 
to you. You will therefore please hold me responsible for your fees 
on the poor man’s scale if you have two scales. Up to now I have 
carried the impression that you belong to that class of doctors who 
pay persons like me for sending them beggar patients. 

Tours mcertly, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 132 


^Amridal V. Thakkar, Secretary, Harijan Sevak Sangb 
2 A dentist 
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98. TELEGRAM TO PRIME MINISTER OF UDAIPUR 


Segaon, 

January 5, 1940 

Prime Minister 
Udaipur 

WIFE* OF MANIKLAL VARMA SECRETARY HARWAR 
PRAJA MANUAL SAYS HEALTH OF HUSBAND WHO IS 
POLITICAL PRISONER SERIOUSLY DECLINING. WOULD URGE 
prisoner’s release if NO VITAL OBJECTION. 

Gandhi 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 

99. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Segaon, 

January 5, 1940 

MY dear JAWAHARLAL, 

Your letter makes me sad.^ You said in indignant tones that 
Ku[marappa] was a worthless man. And this you did on the flim- 
siest testimony. I asked you for the correspondence and you said 
you had not it with you but would send it to me. Now I see you 
accepted the interpretation of othere. My point is not that the 
interpretation was incorrect but that it was wrong to judge a co- 
worker on such hearsay. I suggest your securing the correspondence 
and sending it to me. 

Herewith my letter^ to the Generalissimo. I have not re- 
leased his to the Press. You will do so if you think it necessary. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1939. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

* Narayani Devi 

2 In his letter dated January 3, 1940, the addressee had written: “About 
Kumarappa’s correspondence with the Planning Committee, I was told by 
Ambalal and Dr. Nazir Ahmad that they had approached him for certain 
information in regard to cottage industries and sought his co<operation on 
some other matters connected therewith. Both of them were very much hurt 
at the reply received from Kumarappa which seemed to them to refuse any 
kind of co-operation or help.” 

2 Vidt Ae following item. 
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100. LETTER TO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


Seoaon, Wardha, 
January 5, 1940 

DEAR GENERALISSIMO, 

Many thanks for your very kind invitation. If I could accept 
it, I would be fulfilling a long-cherished wish. But my present 
mission forbids my responding to your invitation. 

With renewed good wishes, 

Towrs sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

H. E. Ghiang Kai-Shek 

From a copy; Jawaharlal Nehru Papers. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Mu- 
seum and Library 


101. LETTER TO MADALASA 


Segaon, 
January 5, 1940 

CHI. MADALASA, 

How silly you are ! Now that Shriman is coming, get well soon. 
Keep Ramanama engraved in your heart. He will see that every- 
thing ends well. Don’t lose heart. You needn’t reply. Shriman 
will do that. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Pmuhoen Putrako Bapuke Asluroad, p. 319 

102. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

[After Jatmary 5, 1940]^ 

MY DEAR jawaharlal, 

1 have your letter. I know the possibility of misunderstandings. 
These and ignorant or interested criticism have never influenced 

* From the reference to Kumarappa it is evident that this letter was written 
after the letter to the addressee dated January 5, 19^; vide p. 77. 
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me. I know that all would be well, if we are strong within. For the 
extemsd affairs you are my guide. Your letter therefore helps me. 

You have made more than ample amends about Kumarappa. 
You will like to see his letter. You may destroy it after perusal. 
Yes, we have very few workers like him. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: Jawaharlal Nehru Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


m. DISCUSSION WITH CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES' 

[Before January (?, 1940^ 

(a professor:] . . . Will you under swaraj allow Christians to go on 
with their proselytizing activity without any hindrance? 

[OANDHiji:] No legal hindrance can be put in the way of any 
Christian or of anybody preaching for the acceptance of his doctrine. 

The visitor was anxious to know whether the freedom they were having 
under the British regime would be allowed to them under the national 
Government without any interference. 

I can’t answer that question categorically because I do not 
know what is exactly allowed and what is not allowed under the 
British regime today. That is a legal question. Besides, what is 
permitted may not necessarily be the same thing as what is permis- 
sible under the law. All, therefore, I can say is that you should 
enjoy all the freedom you are entitled to under the law today. 

Some of us are under an apprehension that they may have hereafter 
to labour under . . . disabilities. Is there any guarantee that such a thing 
would not happen? 

As I wrote in Harijah'y you do not seem to realize that Chris- 
tians are today enjoying privileges because they are Christians. 
The moment a person here turns Christian, he becomes a Sahib log*. 
He almost changes his nationality. He gets a job and position 
which he could not have otherwise got. He adopts foreign dress and 
ways of living. He cuts himself off from his own people and begins 

Reproduced from Pyarelal’s article “A Talk with Christian Friends” 
dated January 6, 1940 

5 Vide “What Is Neutrality?”, pp. 52<^. 

Westernized person 
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to fancy himself a h’mb of the ruh'ng class. What the Christians are 
afraid of losing, therefore, is not their rights but anomalous privileges. 

The visitor admitted the truth of Gandhiji’s remarks, bat assured him 
that whatever might have been the case in the past Christians as a class no 
longer wished to retain any exceptional privileges. 

Another missionary friend recalling Gandhiji’s well-known objection to the 
prevailing proselytizing practices chimed int “Why may not I share with others 
my experience of Jesus Christ which has given me such an inefiable peace?” 

Because you cannot possibly say that what is best for you is best 
for all. Quinine may be the only means of saving life in your case, 
but a dangerous poison in the case of another. And again, is it not 
superarrogation to assume that you alone possess the key to spiritual 
joy and peace, and that an adherent of a different faith cannot get 
the same in equal measure from a study of his scriptures? I enjoy 
a peace and equanimity of spirit which has excited the envy of many 
Christian friends. I have got it principally through the Gita. 

Your difficulty lies in your considering the other faiths as false 
or so adulterated as to amount to falsity. And you shut your eyes 
to the truth that shines in other faiths and which gives equal joy and 
peace to their votaries. I have not hesitated, therefore, to recom- 
mend to my Christian friends a prayerful and sympathetic study of 
the other scriptures of the world. I can give my own humble tes- 
timony that, whilst such study has enabled me to give the same res- 
jject to them that I give to my own, it has enriclied my own faith 
and broadened my vision, 

Gandhiji’s interlocutor was silent. “What would be your message to a 
Christian like me and my fellows?” the professor finally asked. 

Become worthy of the message that is imbedded in the Sermon 
on the Mount and join the spinning brigade.* 

Harijan, 13-1-1940 


104. ASHRAM MOTES^ 


January 6, 1940 

Brahmadatta has gently brought it to my notice that some per- 
sons shirk work. Everyone should humbly examine his criticism. 

* The professor had brought for Gandhiji a khadi scarf made of yam 
spun by his wife and his pupils — a gift which Gandhiji much appreciated. 

2 This and the following Ashram Notes are extracted from a note-book 
which Gandhiji maintained “for the workers of Segaon” and in which he 
put down instructions as they occurred to him. 
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No one should feel bad about it. It is likely that not being well 
acquainted with all the activities of the Ashram, he has formed 
some wrong notions. If so, they should be removed. 

2. I suggest that everyone should participate regjularly in 
sacrificial spinning. We must be very particular in this respect. 

Bapu 

From rtindi: C.W. 4674 

105. LETTER TO YAKUB HASAN 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 6, 1940 

DEAR YAKtm HASAN^ 

Your two letters show your deep anxiety for unity. I am work- 
ing at it in my own way. The problem has become too complica- 
ted for an easy solution. Do, however, pass on suggestions whenever 
you have any. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

Yakub Hasan 

Rutland Gate, (Cathedral P.O.) 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


106. LETTER TO H. V. KAMATH 


Segaon, via Wardha (C. P.), 
January 6, 1940 


DEAR KAMATH, 

You are in a hurry, you are hard. Hurry because you have not 
read the pledge* carefully. It is regular spinning that is wanted, not 
daily.’ Hard because there is nothing wrong in others spinning. This 
time the real test is to be whether khadi has become current coin. 

Tmrs sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shri H. V. Kamath 
Meherabad 

Organizing Secretary, Forward Blog 
W oRLi, Bombay 

From a facsimile in Mahatma, Vol. V (1962 ed.), between pp. 176 and 177 

* Ex-Minister, Public Works, Madras ^ 

2 Vide Appendix I. 

3 Vide letter to the addressee dated January 30, 1940. 
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107. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Jarmay (?, 1940 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. It is enough for me that you reached there 
safe. We shall- meet again when God wills. Go on doing your work 
without worrying. How is Rajendra Babu’s health ? Sushila has left. 
Rajkumari has arrived but will go to Madras on the 9th and return 
after the 15th. Ba is well enough. I am of course all right. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3540 


108. INTERVIEW TO AN ENGLISH REPORTERS 

Seoaon, 

[Before January 7, 1940^ 
[reporter;] There seems to be a deadlock coming, indeed if one does 
not already exist. Cannot we take advantage of a nominated group of a really 
representative character to come to some sort of an agreed solution? 

GANDHiji: A nominated group of a really representative cha- 
racter is a contradiction in terms. Such a group can only represent 
the nominator. For the purpose of discussion the nominator would 
be finally the Viceroy. You will not call such a group one of a 
really representative character. If you have in mind a small num- 
ber of representatives, I for one would accept only one representa- 
tive, say Jinnah Saheb, provided he is elected by the free vote of the 
millions as, say, is the President of the U.S.A. 
reporter: Would you really? 

GANDHIJI*. Why not? Is there any flaw in this statement? I 
claim to be the greatest democrat of modern times. My faith is 
built on non-violence and therefore I have faith in human nature. 

reporter: But while the minorities are deadly opposed to a Constit- 
uent Assembly, can you offer them this form of representation now with 
any hope of their accepting the position? 

*&2The report by Amrit Kaur, date-lined “Segaon, January 7, 1940”, 
appeared under the caption “World Conscience the Supreme Arbiter”. 
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OANOHiji: Anyone who objects to the right thing, puts him- 
self in the wrong. British statesmen have induced the belief that 
they want to end the imperialistic system and treat those under them 
as free. Having induced that belief the Congress naturally wanted 
to test its sincerity. The answer must, therefore, be irrespective of 
what India wants or does not want. Now the question arises to 
whom is the answer to be given. If there were a rebel power trying 
to seize the reins of government, it would be the rebel power. 
But here there is no rebellion. The Congress is the main organiza- 
tion, But I confess that in view of rival organizations, power can- 
not be transferred to it. If then Britain is to make good her decla- 
ration, she can easily do it by summoning a Constituent Assembly 
of elected representatives and enforce the constitution framed by it. 
Representatives of minorities will frame safeguards for their protec- 
tion. It is possible that even the representatives may fail to reach a 
constitution acceptable to an overwhelming majority, including safe- 
gfuards for minorities. Even so, Britain will have proved her bom 
fides. I hold, however, that a properly elected assembly is bound to 
produce a workable constitution. 

reporter: Supposing a referendum were taken and it was found that 
a Constituent Assembly was not wanted, would you accept the verdict? 

GANDHIJi: I must. 

reporter: If a generally accepted scheme is prepared by nominated 
persons, would you accept it? Or do you object to nomination as such? 

GANDHIJi: There is no meaning in my acceptance or rejection. 
Acceptance to be valid must be by a properly elected body. It takes 
the place of the existing Government or their nominee or nominees. 

reporter: Supposing you could be sure of achieving democracy through 
a nominated assembly, would you reject it.'* Why not wait and see what 
form of nomination could be offered? 

GANDHIJi: I would always suspect nomination, for it can 
never satisfy all. Election is the only satisfactory method. In spite 
of Congress claim and boast the Congress is an organization repre- 
senting only 3 million voters out of a population of over 300 mil- 
lions. Therefore the Secretary of State would be justified if he said 
that the Congress was not representative of the whole nation. And 
therefore the Congress challenges all to go to the people. Even 
the Princes can as individuals, and so can Europeans domiciled in 
India. That they will not is not our fault. 

reporter: What place would you ijssi'^n to the Princes in democratic 
India? 
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GANDHiji: 1 would give them a fat commission as trustees of 
their people. I would say to them, however, that they must work 
for this commission. They would have the same privileges as the 
British King enjoys- They are after all his vassals. They cannot be 
greater than he. The King of England cannot hang a man. He 
can only act through proper channels. He is a private citizen, 
though the Srst one. If I can like monarchy at all, I would like the 
limited monarchy of England. And why should not the people of 
the States determine what they want ? As far as justice for the people 
is concerned, I have already said* that their supreme courts must 
be subject to the High Court of India. 

ftEPORTER: Might it not be that the English form of democracy will 
be unsuited to India? 

GANDHIJI : That is for the Constituent Assembly to decide. 
The time when self-styled representatives or nominees could decide 
for India is gone for ever. 

reporter: Do you think the Assembly would suggest an economic 
form of democracy? 

GANDHIJI: I give the Assembly credit for sanity. So far as I 
can see this is the best method. But if a better can be produced, I 
would accept it. 

reporter: May it not be that, while Britain is sincere, the delay is 
due to the terrible situation of war in which she finds herself today? 

GANDHIJI: I have not lost faith in their sincerity and that is 
why I am still wooing them. I am wooing my own people to build 
up their power. I am preparing for a fight, if it must come, but I 
am doing my level best to stave it off. I believe that Britain’s past 
is responsible for all the prevailing dissensions. 

reporter: What if Britain lost the war? 

GANDHIJI: I would be sorry if Britain lost. But I would not 
feel helpless. Supposing Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan formed 
a combination to seize India, I should not feel perturbed if India, as 
a whole, had accepted non-violence as her fixed policy. Through 
non-co-operation India could defy any combination. So you see my 
sympathy for Britain is absolutely selfless. If Britain is really right, 
God will inspire her to make the declaration about India and put 
herself right with India. I do not wish Britain to win right or 
wrong. If India were wrong, India must perish. I have often 
said that Hinduism will perish if Hinduism allows the practice of 
untouchability to remain. I would go so far as to pray for India’s 

* Fide Vol. LXIX, pp. 402-4. 
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destruction if she went wrong, even as Stead* prayed for England’s 
defeat in the Boer War. In spite of all her great resources it is 
wrong on Britain’s part to strain too much her faith in her strong 
arm. I rejoice that she still prays to the God of love and not to 
the God of gunpowder, and therefore I still hope that she will call 
to her aid the moral support of a firee India. She gets today 
material support from India because she is a dependency. What I 
want Britain to do is to get the moral support of India and win. 
Would to God that the war ended on a moral issue and the con- 
science of the world became the final arbiter! That can only happen 
if Britain had the moral support of a free India. Anyway, that is 
my view. 

Harijan^ 1 3-1-1940 


109. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 

January 7, 19^0 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

I am not dissatisfied with you. I would indeed miss you if you 
were to leave this place. I know your virtues, but have become 
impatient to see that you get rid of your shortcomings. Get rid of 
them. My criticism was made good-humouredly, for didn’t I say 
nine hours? The facts which you have stated are correct. 

And now about the other letter. I will in quire aboutthe dam- 
age to the books. That was a terrible thing. The money matter 
too was a terrible thing. I will inquire about that also. There 
is lack of order, no doubt. The blame for that is primarily mine. 
This is the simple truth. The disorder that you sec is all due to 
me. I will see. If you recover your peace of mind, you can give 
me much help. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8555. Also G.W. 7070. Courtesy; 
Munnalal G. Shah 


*A British journalist who publicly^ prayed and invited others to pray 
that God might decree the English a del- at in the Boer War. Vide Vol, 
XXIX, p. 18, 



no. LETTER TO JAMM GANDHI 

January 7, 1940 

CHI. JAMNA*, 

If Kanaiyo stays there longer of his own free will, he has my 
permission to do so. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


111. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

[January 7, 1940Y 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

If the elders are likely to be pained by your coming away so 
soon and if you feel like it you may stay on for some time. But 
then what about the water scarcity? Won’t you have to stop both 
eating and drinking water? Water is required even for cooking. 
If you don’t eat at all, an additional advantage will be that Naran- 
das will be able to contribute to famine relief! 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


112. A TELEGRAM 

[On or before January 8, 1940y 

DEEPLY GRIEVED. GIVE MY CONDOLENCE TO LALA 

shamlal’s^ family. 

The Hindu, 9-1-1940 

* Wife of Narandas Gandhi 

^ This and the preceding item are written on the same sheet. 

3 The report is date-lined “Lahore, January 8, 1940”. 

* A Congress leader of the Punjab 



113. MESSAGE TO HIRDAY NATH KUN^RU^ 

[On or before Jammiy 8y 1940]^ 

I loved Venkatasubbiah. His death is a great loss to the coun- 
try. To meet him was to love him. I have not known a more 
unassuming mam than him. Will you please convey my deep sym- 
pathy to his people? 

The Hindu, 15-1-1940 


114. NOTES 

Another Harijan Sevak Gone 

I regret to have to report the death of Shri Venkatasubbiah, an 
old member of the Servants of India Society. He was the Secretary 
of the Madras Harijan Sevak Sangh. He was a most unassuming 
and conscientious worker. He never spared himself in anything he 
took up. He was of a retiring nature. His opposition to untouch- 
ability was uncompromising. His death is a distinct loss to the Harijan 
cause. I tender my condolences to the deceased reformer’s family. 

Affucted Turkey 

The threefold calamity’ that has descended upon Turkey has 
commanded universal sympathy. President Inonu has gracefully 
acknowledged numerous messages of sympathy sent to him from 
India.^ Dr. Rajendra Prasad has issued an appeal for funds for 
the sufferers. It is to be hoped that the appeal will receive an en- 
thusiastic response from the public. A correspondent has suggested 
the despatch of a medical mission to Turkey in order to relieve 
the sufferings of the distressed Turks. The idea is worthy of consi- 
deration. If a mission is to be sent at all, it should be a national 
mission, not sectarian. In the face of the triple calamity all differ- 
ences of religion must be sunk. Human distress knows no distinc- 
tions. Such unprecedented distress as Turkey has experienced 

* President of the Servants of India Society 

* Vide tlie following item. 

’ Earthquake with rain and snow 

^ Vide “CaWe to ismet Inonu”, p. 74, 
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makes one realize the oneness of the human family. This visitation 
should humble and chasten us. It should enable Hindus and Mus- 
/uns to sink their differences and make them realize that though 
they profess different faiths they are all childcrn of the same God, 
and as such it is theirs to Jive in perfect fellowship with one another. 

A Wise Step 

The Hyderabad State Congress has had great difficulty in func- 
tioning. The State would not recognize it as a constitutional body 
so long as it continued to style itself Congress, although it has no 
affiliation with the Indian National Congress'. The word is no- 
body’s monopoly. It is a common word used by many organizations 
in the world. But somehow or other the National Congress has 
become anathema in many States. Therefore the word itself has 
become suspect in Hyderabad. The matter was referred by the 
leaders to me, and I had no hesitation in advising them that there 
was no virtue in merely fighting for the name if their lawful activities 
were not otherwise interfered with,. The leaders after correspon- 
dence with the authorities have acted according to my advice and 
adopted the name Hyderabad National Conference. Thus all’s 
well that ends well. I hope that the Conference will concentrate 
on the many constructive activities that are healthful and necessary 
for mass uplift and consciousness. They should find the authorities 
co-operating whole-heartedly with them in such work. Their goal 
of responsible government under the aegis of H. E. H. the Nizam 
remains the same as before. I am sure every activity that promotes 
co-operation among the people, their education and their economic 
and social uplift brings them nearer their goal in a most solid manner 
one can think of. 


Three Items 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh has been for some time issuing a 
monthly circular letter containing a brief account of the Sangh’s 
activities. Like Bapa, its Secretary, the letter is business-like. I take 
from the interesting letter for November and December the following 
three most interesting items: 

(1) History was made at Munyali, a Harijan village near Nand 
Prayag, when a Harijan bride was carried in a dandi (palanquin) for the 
first time in the locality with the consent of the caste Hindus. 

(2) It is imdeistood that the work of the Committee appointed 
by the last Congress Government for inquiry into the wages and living 
conditions of the sweepers has been suspended by the present Governor’s 
Government, 



CONGRESS M.L.A.S AND REMUNERATION 8d 

(3) The Report of the Municipal Sweepers’ Inquiry Conunittee, 
appointed by the C. P. Government in 1938 under the chairmanship of 
Shri A. V. Thakkar, has been published. Among the important re* 
commendations are (1) a. minimum wage of 4 as. per day, (2) an eight 
hours’ working day, (3) employment of Welfare Officers for big mimi* 
cipalities, and (4) granting of privilege, casual and sick leave, and half 
holiday on week-ends. Regarding the bousing of sweepers the Commit- 
tee recommends as follows: 

1. It should be obligatory on the Municipal Committee to pro- 
vide houses to sweepers. 2. The Government should provide nazul^ land 
for the purpose. The report costs Re. 1 and can be had from the 
Government Press, Nagpur. 

When the taking of a Harijan l>ride in a dandi makes history we 
know how far we are from root-and-branch removal of untouch- 
ability. For the expiation of their sin against humanity the so-called 
caste Hindus should make it a point of themselves carrying in dandis 
Harijan brides in villages in all parts of India. 

I ho[>e the report in the item two is wrong, or that there is a 
sound reason for suspending the inquiry. One had hoped that no 
lawful activity inaugurated by the Congress Ministries would be 
stopped or suspended by the interim Governments. 

The recommendations (item three) of the Municipal Sweepers’ 
Committee (C. P.) are so sensible and moderate that there should be 
no delay in their being carried out in their entirety. The report 
should not share the fate that befalls many such reports, i. e., of 
being shelved. It should be remembered that Thakkar Bapa’s was 
a labour of love. He does not put his hands to anything for praise 
or show. 

Segaon, January 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-1-1940 


115. CONGRESS M.L.A.S AND REMUNERATION 

An M.L.A. from U. P. writes a letter which I abridge as 
follows: 

In U. P. we are getting Rs. 75 a month. During the two 
and a half years in which the Congress was in power the Assem- 
bly sessions were sometimes concluded in six days, at others 
they lasted for some months. In addition, there were meet- 
ings of select, special and regular committees. Some of 

’Belonging to Government 
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these are still working and constitute a heavy demand on our 
time. Moreover no one knows when the Assembly may be 
summoned again. Touring in our constituencies entails an 
expenditure of Rs. 200 a year. There are cases in which the 
constituencies are more than 200 miles away from Lucknow. 
Taking an average of three tours in a year, a member has to 
spend six weeks for this purpose. While at Lucknow, every 
member has to entertain people from his constituency. He 
also pays Rs. 4 per month to the Congress Legislature Party 
and the Provincial Congress Committee. In these circum- 
stances business or professional life has to be sacrificed, and it 
is clear that unless a member has private means he is totally 
unable to give whole time work without some remuneration. 
TJiis question has come up many times before the U.P. 
M.L.A.s. Many of us feel that either the allowance should be 
raised or the poor among us will have to go out, leaving the 
field to the rich. You were pained to know that some of the 
Assembly members were using the allowance for their own use;* 
but I have put before you another side of the picture so 
that you may guide us. It must also be remembered that 
many of us borrowed money to fight elections under order 
of the Congress. 

The second point to which I wanted to draw your atten- 
tion is the question of corruption in the Congress ranks. Along 
with other causes, the lure of M.L.A.-ship is a very strong 
one for the average Congress worker and often leads to under- 
hand methods in the attempt to displace the silting mem- 
ber. It would be a good thing if it were understood that 
members who have acquitted themselves well will be renomi- 
nated. Such a policy would ensure a trained body of workers 
for legislative work. Members will further realize that con- 
structive work outside the legislatures is also required of them. 

The third point on which I will humbly request you to 
enlighten us is the strong trend, even among important Con- 
gressmen, towards Western modes of living, thought and 
culture. In spite of putting on khadi many of them are ab- 
solutely strangers to their own culture, and to them all light 
comes from the West. 

The letter leaves me unconvinced, so far as the remuneration is 
concerned. Of course there will be hard cases everywhere. But 
hard cases make bad law. It should be remembered that the Assem- 
blies are not Congress monopolies. Many parties are represented 

* Vide “Discussion with Nagpur Congress Workers”, pp. 62-4. 
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on them. The Congress convenience cannot be the sole considera- 
tion. My correspondent assumes that every member devotes his 
whole time to the national service with special regard to legislative 
activity. This means that the legislators become professional politi- 
cians and the legislatures become their special preserves. If I had 
my way, I would manage these things through the parties. I know 
that the question bristles with difficulties and requires a thorough and 
quiet discussion. But the point I have raised is quite small. Why 
should the members draw anything while the Assemblies are in vir- 
tual suspension? If a census were taken, it would be found that 
many members were not earning before what they are earning as 
legislators. It is a dangerous thing to make legislatures a means 
of earning more than one’s market price. Let the responsible men 
in the provinces put their heads together and come to a decision 
worthy of the Congress and the cause they represent. 

The question raised by the correspondent as to making the pre- 
sent members permanent incumbents is beyond me. I have no expe- 
rience in this matter. It is one for the Working Committee to probe. 

As to the habit of looking to the West for light, I can give little 
guidance if the whole of my life has not provided any. Light used 
to go out from the East. If the Eastern reservoir has become empty, 
naturally the East will have to borrow from the West. I wonder if 
light, if it is light and not a miasma, can ever be exhausted. As a 
boy I learnt that it grew with the giving. Anyway I have acted in 
that belief and have, therefore, traded on the ancestral capital. It 
has never failed me. This, however, does not mean that I must act 
like a frog in the well. There is nothing to prevent me from profit- 
ing by the light that may come from the West. Only I must 
take care that I am not overpowered by the glamour of the West. 

I must not mistake the glamour for true light. The latter gives life, 
the former brings death. 

Segaon, January 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-1-1940 

116. ADULTERATION OF GHEE^ 

Shri PannalaP, an old member of Sabarmati Ashram, is a 
lover of cattle. He has for years been a lay farmer and dairyman. 
He has tried to study the cattle question. Very few people realize 
that conservation of cattle wealth of India is a major economic 

1 . ^4 

‘This appeared under “Notes”, 

* Pannalal Jhaveri 
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problem beset with many complexities. Adulteration of ghee has 
always been one of them. During the last few years it has become a 
growing menace, owing to the import of cheap vegetable oil mis- 
called ghee because of its having been congealed and otherwise 
processed so as to look like ghee. Shri Pannalal says that middle- 
men and sellers of dairy products profusely adulterate real ghee and 
thus undersell the farmer or cattle-keeper. He says that it is impos- 
sible /br /armcrs to hold out against this competition if the mischief 
continues for any length of time, especially as such vegetable ‘ghee’ 
is being manufactured in Bombay and elsewhere on a large scale. 
Shri Pannalal rightly adds that agriculture without dairying and 
cattled- breeding for draught purposes will be an impossibility if real 
ghee disappears from the market. Cattle-keeping will then become 
a luxury instead of a paying occupation. Shri Pannalal, therefore, 
suggests that drastic measures should be taken to prevent adultera- 
tion. I heartily endorse the suggestion. There should be a well- 
regulated public agitation against adulteration, and preventive legis- 
lation should be passed if necessary. In addition to the economic, 
this adulteration has a medical aspect which is no less important 
than the economic. It is well known that vegetable ‘ghee’ has a 
much lower protective value than ghee. From the health point of 
view, doctors say, vegetable ghee can never be a substitute for real 
ghee. This is, therefore, a question for corporations, medical men 
and humanitarian leagues to tackle without delay. If corpora- 
tions have not adequate powers, they should have them. Shri 
Pannalal says;‘ 

It is quite feasible to make it compulsory by law to add some 
edible colour or flavour to each and every tin of vegetable gliec, 
whether imported or produced in India. This will readily distinguish the 
vegetable product from the genuine ghee and make detection easy. 

Segaon, January 8, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 

117. LETTER TO NIRMALA AND RAMDAS GANDHI 

January 5, 19i0 

CHI. NIMU, 

What a girl you are! Now that you have found a home you 
have completely forgotten Segaon, haven’t you? You want me to 
believe that you don’t get a minute to spare in a week! How is tliat? 
*Only an extract is reproduced here. 
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cm. RAMA, 

How hard-hearted you have grown? Ba is in Delhi. Lakshmi 
is unwell. It is as if I have opened a hospital here. You 
know about Valjibhai, Kunvaiji, Jairamdas, Kishorelalbhai and 
Krishnadas. I have also admitted a woman from a nearby village. 
And there is one more recommended by Parachure Shastri. All the 
persons are improving. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: Nirmala Gandhi Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


118. THE CHARKHA 

The east bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain, 

She let the thundering legions past 
And plunged in thought again.* 

1 congratulate the Socialists, the Royists^ and others who have 
spoken out their minds on spinning. The situation that faces the 
country is most serious. If civil resistance is declared in right ear- 
nest, there should be no suspension unless there is a proper settlement. 
It therefore follows that, if the fight is to be non-violent, 
the non-violence must be unadulterated. I must not be weak in my 
statement of the requirements. If I hesitate, I would betray the 
national cause. I dare not lead an army that does not answer the 
qualifications which I regard as essential for success. 

No half-hearted allegiance will do. Divided allegiance will 
lead to disaster. The critics should realize that I have not im- 
posed myself on the Congress. I am no dictator though I have been 
given that nickname by unkind friends. I have no sanction for 
imposing my will on any person. Therefore I call myself truly a 
servant of the people. The public should know that I have not 
even been formally appointed ‘Generalissimo’. Not that the Work- 
ing Committee would not give me the formal appointment. But I 
suggested and the members agreed that there was no necessity for it. 
Thus if ever there can be a bond of unmixed love and confidence 
between a General and his men, this is such a one. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the Congress from ignoring me and passing any 

* Matthew Arnold 

2 Of the Radical Democratic Party of M. N. Roy 
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resolution it likes. There is nothing so far as I am concerned to 
prevent any person or any province or district from declaring civil 
disobedience at his or its own risk. They will be guilty of indisci- 
pline towards the Congress. But I can do nothing in regard to 
such insubordination. 

Hence it should be unnecessary for me to argue out the case fcwr 
spinning. It should be enough that it is the requirement that every 
satyagrahi has to fulfil. 

But I must continue to argue till I convert opponents or I own 
defeat. For my mission is to convert every Indian whether he is a 
Hindu, Muslim or any other, even Englishman and finally the 
world, to non-violence for regulating mutual relations whether poli- 
tical, economic, social or religious. If I am accused of being too 
ambitious, I should plead guilty. If I am told that my dream can 
never materialize, I would answer ‘that is possible’, and go my way. 
I am a seasoned soldier of non-violence, and I have evidence 
enough to sustain my faith. Whether, therefore, I have one comrade 
or more or none, I must continue my experiment. 

The first thing I would like co-workers to realize is that I have 
no hate in me for a single Englishman. I am not interested in driv- 
ing him out of India. I am interested in converting him into a 
servant of India instead of his being and believing himself to /je a 
ruler or a member of the ruling race. I feel towards him precisely 
as I feel towards an Indian, no matter what his faith may be. There- 
fore those who do not share this elementary quality with me, cannot 
become co-satyagrahis. 

My love of Englishmen is not of the drawing-room type. No 
one has painted their imperialism in more lurid colours than per- 
haps I have. But then I have done likewi.se in my domestic as also 
political circle. The love of my conception, if it is as soft as a rose 
jjetal, can also be harder than flint. My wife has had to experi- 
ence the hard variety. My eldest son is experiencing it even now. 

I had thought I had gained Subhas Babu for all time as a son. 

I have fallen from grace. I had the pain of wholly associating 
myself with the ban pronounced on him.* Time was when Dr. 
Khare and Vir Nariman used to say that my word was law for 
them. Alas, I can no longer claim that authority. Anyway I was 
party to the disciplinary measures taken against them.^ I maintain 
that I have acted towards them as I have acted towards those who 

* Vol. LXX, pp. 84-5. 

2 They were debarred from holding any position of trust and respon- 
sibility in the Congress organization, K. F. Nariman in November 1937 and 
Dr. N. B. Khare in July 1938. 
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are considered nearest and dearest to me. In all my dealings love 
has dictated my actions. Even so have I acted towards Englishmen. 
Of course they have called me all kinds of names when I have 
fought them. Their bitter criticism of me had as much effect on 
me as their praise. I say all this not to claim or expect any cer> 
tificate of merit. I want to show that because I have said hard 
things about British rule and methods, ill will against Englishmen 
must not be imputed to me. Those, therefore, who are filled with 
ill will against them will find me a misfit in the end. 

I am enunciating no new ideas here. They are to be found in 
Indian Horn Rule [Hind Swaraj) which was written in 1908* when 
the technique of satyagraha was still in the process of formation. The 
charkha had become part of this programme of love. As I was 
picturing life based on non-violence, I saw that it must be reduced to 
the simplest terms consistent with high thinking. Food and rai- 
ment will always remain the prime necessities of life. Life itself 
becomes impossible if these two are not assured. For non-violent 
defence, therefore, society has to be so constructed that its members 
may be able as far as possible to look after themselves in the face of 
an invasion from without or disturbances within. Just as a domestic 
kitchen is the easiest thing in such circumstances, the takli or at most 
the spinning- wheel and the loom are the simplest possessions for the 
manufacture of cloth. Society based on non-violence can only 
consist of groups settled in villages in which voluntary co-operation 
is the condition of dignified and peaceful existence. A society 
which anticipates and provides for meeting violence with violence 
will either lead a precarious life or create big cities and magazines for 
defence pur[>oscs. It is not unreasonable to presume from the state 
of Europe that its cities, its monster factories and huge armaments are 
so intimately interrelated that the one cannot exist without the other. 
The nearest approach to civilization based upon non-violence is the 
erstwhile village republic of India. I admit that it was very crude. 

I know that there was in it no non-violence of my definition and 
conception. But the germ was there. All I have said may be 
pure folly. It behoves me as a faithful servant of the nation not to 
hide my folly. There is no doubt that we are on the eve of a big 
change. I hope it will be for the better, but it may be also for the 
worse. I must have the courage to share with my co-workers my 
innermost thoughts even though I may risk the loss of their 
co-operation. 

To resume the argument. It is |rom that germ that I have 
developed the technique of non-violenhe. If tlic charkha can bear 

»A slip for ‘1909’; w* Vol. X, pp. 6-68. 
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the Ample interpretation I have put upon itj it becomes the most 
effective weapon in the armoury of satyagraha. The weak thread 
from the wheel binds the millions in an unbreiidcable cwd. One 
yard of the thread may be useless, but millions of unending 
threads spun by willing and knowing hands will make a cord strong 
enough to bear any strain that may be put upon it. But between 
1908 and 1914 the idea remained dormant. The whole scheme was 
conceived for India. Nevertheless the spirit of it was worked out 
even in South Africa. The life of the satyagrahis there was reduced 
to simplest terms. Whether barristers or others, they learnt the 
dignity of labour. They accepted voluntary' poverty as their lot in 
life and identified themselves with the poor. On my arrival in 
India I began single-handed to work for revival of the charkha. In 
1921 khadi became one of the chief items of the constructive pro- 
gramme of the Congress. The charkha occupied the centre of the 
Congress flag with its vital connection with non-violence. I am, 
therefore, today saying nothing new. But as has often happened, 
people have passed by what I have said until they have been 
compelled to take action. 

I have great regard for all the comrades who have been writing 
against the charkha and its implications. They are rendering a 
service by guiding the country according to their lights. I do not 
want their mechanical assent to my requirements. I should take 
it if it served the national purpose, but I know that it cannot. 

I must here consider Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s letter* to The 
Times of India. I know we have had political differences practically 
since my return to India in 1915. He is an eminent lawyer. 

* Wherein referring to Gandhiji’s article “Spinnirig-wheel v. Mills”, he 
wrote: ‘‘One is amazed at this pronouncement, which implies that if Mr, 
Gandhi had his way, the mechanized textile indastry of this country would 
be abolished in order that the village spinners and weavers might come into 
their own, Mr. Gandhi may as well advocate the abolition of railways, 
aeroplane services and motor-cars in order that the bullock-cart may conoie 
into its own. The Congress Ministries have again and again professed their 
concern for the development of large-scale industries so that India may 
become self-sufficient and a committee presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru 
is functioning to evolve a plan of industrial and economic development in 
die country. One would like to know what the Congress leaders think of 
this latest pronouncement of Mr. Gandhi. At any rate, those engaged in 
the mill industry, which is at present the outstanding industry of India 
and specially of this province, are entitled to know whether the Congress 
Ministry, if and when it comes back to power, would work to attain the 
goal laid down by Mr. Gandhi of suppressing the mill industiy of this 
country. Will any of the ex -Ministers of Bombay answer?’' 
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But that no more entitles him to give an authoritative opinion on 
the economy of the charkha than on the use of infantry in modem 
warfare. I invite him to study the literature that has grown rovmd it. 
I promise that he will revise his opinion on its potency. May. I 
also remind him that I claim many mill-owners among my friends? 
They know my views about mills. They know too that I have 
had a share in promoting the prosperity of our mills in relation 
to foreign mills. Sir Chimanlal shovild also know that I am 
guiding the policy of the largest and most powerful labour union* 
in all India. My opposition to the mills is unbending and uncom- 
promising. But it is wholly non-violent, and I make bold to say 
that the mill-owners will be the first to give me that certificate. 
My connection with the mills is a happy and complete illustration 
of non-violent resistance. I need not be reminded that they pam- 
per me because they know that my activity cannot touch them. I 
flatter myself with the belief that they know better. They know 
that, if with my fixed views about mills I had violent intentions 
about them, my activity could cause so much trouble that they 
would be obliged to treat me as an enemy and to summon the 
assistance of the law against me. 

But I like Sir Chimanlal’s challenge to the ex-Ministers. Let 
them speak. 

Seoaon, January 9, 1940 
Harijattf 13-1-1940 


119. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

January 9, 1940 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

Just now you cannot give up the treatment and go to Jaipur. 
Write a letter to the Maharaja^ 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3003 


* Majoor Mahajan, the textile labour union of Abmedabad 
71-7 



120. TALK WITH BHAI PARAMAXAND^ 

* 


Sbgaon, 
IJanuaiy 1940^ 

[oANDHiji:] I have come across plenty of revolutionaries dur- 
ing my lifetime. I have been arguing with them ever since I wrote 
Indian Home Rule and ever since the murder of Curzon Wylie* 
when I was in England. They come to me knowing that they would 
get a patient hearing from me, and that in confiding their 
secrets to me they liave a friend whom they can trust. As a result, 
quite a good number of them are today to be found fully converted 
and among my co-workers. So Pritlivi Singh’s case^ was not the 
first one of the conversion of a revolutionary to non-violence, and it 
is my hope that it is not going to be the last. 

Assuming that Hinduism sanctions violence, one great contribu- 
tion of Hinduism to the world is its varnashrama dharma (not the 
travesty we see today) which confines the use of arms to Kshatriyas 
only. Therefore, to teach 350 millions of people how to wield the 
sword is a stujjendous, almost an impossible task apart from the 
wrong and the frightfulness of it. Universal violence as a means of 
getting independence is certainly not easier than my way, as you 
say, because mine is traditional and natural to India— -apart again 
from the fact that mutual aid is the law of life and not mutual 
slaughter. If the latter had been the law, society would not have 
survived it. 

[buai paramanand;] But why not take in as many as possible in a 
fight which must be decisive? 

Oh yes. This must be my last fight, if we fight at all. It will 
be the last fight in any case. That makes it all the more necessary 
for me not to begin it unless I am sure that my army is lit to under- 
go the fiery ordeal in a completely non-violent manner. Think 

‘Reporting the talk under the title “Talk with a Revolutionary”, 
Mahadev Desai writes: “One could see from the talk what a havoc long and 
solitary conhnement in prison works on people, and how instead of breaking 
their spirit it makes many of them all the more bitter and irreconcilable.” 

* Date and identity of the interviewer are from the manuscript of Mahadev 
Desai’s Diary. 

3 On July 2, 1909; vide Vol. IX, pp. 302-3. 

4 Vide Vd. LXVII, pp. 88-90. 
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what would happen if all the 17 lakhs of the members in U.P. 
were to pass my test which after all is eminently simple — spinning 
and wearing khadi. 

But why must they believe that khadi will bring swaraj? They will spin 
because they want your Generalship and must yield obedience to you. 

If they render implicit obedience to the General, they should 
believe with him that khadi will bring swaraj. Mere mechanical 
action will not bring the result by which I will have to judge their 
obedience — khadi bhandars to be emptied and unemployment to be 
liquidated. That cannot happen without the belief in the charkha. 
If there is no such belief, I will not call it real obedience. 
But I will not blame them, I will blame myself if I do not carry 
conviction to them. The fault will lie entirely with my defective 
ahimsa. As I have often said if there is one true satyagrahi it would 
be enough. I am trying to be that true satyagrahi. Not one of his 
thoughts would be in vain. I know that many of my thoughts do 
not go in vain, but I also know that what I have thought and said 
about khadi has not gone home. I know the cause. I am full of 
himsa. Tliough I can suppress my anger, the fact remains that I 
am liable to anger. I have been a conscious and persevering 
observer of the vow of brahmacharya since 1906, but I am not 
the perfect brahmachari I want to be. For with me perfect brahma- 
charya is the attainment of sc.\lessness — not impotence, but the state of 
urdhwareta in whicli the sexual energy is completely sublimated into 
spiritual energy. If I had attained that nirvikara (passionless) state, 

I should have but to think a thing and it would happen. I would 
not have to argue. 

But God is nirvikara — free from all passions. Why does He not make us 
act as we ought to? His iulluence must be all-powerful. 

How do we know that He does not act? But do not bring in 
God in this discussion. He has neither truth nor untruth, neither 
violence nor non-violence. 

But it is due to Him that we have vikaras — passions. If it was wrong to 
have passions, He would not have filled us with them. 

Oh yes, He has given us all that and yet endowed us with the 
sense of riglit and wrong and also given us a certain amount of 
choice — the choice between right and wrong, between good and evil. 

But so far as we can judge, you are free from passions and compara- 
tively perfect? 

No, I must be allowed to judge liSy 'imitations. If I wm per- 
fect, as I told you, I would not have to argue with you. My thought 
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would be enough. I have fought many a fight. If anything I was 
less perfect then than I am today. 1 had then to cover the length 
and breadth of India. I had to speak and argue day in and day 
out. Now if a fight has to come, you may be sure that I shall lead 
it from Segaon. I am speaking and arguing much less than I used 
to do. But the fact remains that I am far from my ideal yet.* 

If there are so many volunteers ready, why should there have 
been so many riots? 

That is because they are provoked by the third party. 

That is not the answer. Even if they were engineered, non- 
violent volunteers should be able to make them impossible. But 
what about you? I have had accounts of you which are far 
from complimentary. 

I have never in my life, even when I was an active revolutionary, 
countenanced violence. Let anybody prove that I advised anyone to strike 
police or Government officials down. In fact I used to denounce all such 
acts and attempts. 

Did you ? 

Yes. 

Do you know Baba Ramachandra? 

Don’t I know him? 

You do. Then do you know that Baba Ramachandra would not 
ask anyone to kill another ? But he believed that to pour boiling 
water down a man’s throat was not violence. You may have 
preached non-violence of that kind. 

No, but I have explained to the people the teaching of the Bhagavad 
Gita. I have told them that Lord Krishna Himself has said that neither does 
the slayer slay nor is he whom he slays slain. ^ 

Oh ! That’s all you have said. 

The friend laughed at the absurdity of his own claim of nun>violence. 
“But,” he persisted, “does not Lord Krishna say it?” 

That does not mean that you or I may say it. If I kill a man, 
I should have the gallows. My saying ‘I have not killed’ won’t save 
me. 

* The following talk took place on the succeeding day. Mahadev Desai 
reports: ”... Somehow the thought of thousands of satyagrahis in battle 
array obsessed (Bhai Paramanand]. Apart from the test of spinning, Gandhyi 
put another test before him.” 

‘^Bhagavad Gita, n. 19 
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But if you want us to forget the teaching of the Gita, do tell us so. 
We will then not take the name of the Gita and [will] follow a different precept. 

No, there is no different precept to follow. You have to rc-lcam 
your Gita. You have misread it all these years. 

Harijan, 20-1-1940 

121. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Januaiy 10, 1940 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Return well and fully able to share burdens.* 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 3664. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6473 


122. LETTER TO KASTURBA GANDHI 

January 10, 1940 

BA, 

I have your letter. Prabha has given in her letter all the news. 
Tell Devdas that I don’t at all like his falling ill. He doesn’t take 
care to put in enough exercise. If he did that and kept regular 
hours for meals he would not fall ill. You may stay there as long as 
necessary. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./XXIV 


123. LETTER TO MANILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

Januaiy 12, 1940 

CHI. MANILAL, SUSHILA, 

I got your letters. I do make every possible effort to write, but 

there is so much work every day that something is always left over. 

I have already written to you about your fighting there. I will 

write more when I get time. Medh’s^ letter is lying with me. I 

have nothing special to write. The final responsibility rests on you. 

, % 

• The addressee had gone to Indore, 

^Sureodra Medh 
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Kishorclaibhai is staying here at present. There are hopes of 
his improving. Jairamdas also is here. He is very much better. 
Kunvarji is gaining weight rapidly. Thus Segaon has turned 
into a hospital just now. I am not likely to start a struggle here 
immediately. 

Ba is in Delhi. Lakshmi is very weak. She is improving. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4907 


124. LETTER TO BHAR.iTAX KUMARAPP A 

January 14, 1940 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

Even though the medicine might have been or was given to me 
personally, I cannot trace it. Please procure another sample and 
literature. 

I can’t draft the resolution. I began it and saw that it 
was not for the A. I. V. I. A. to pass a resolution, it was for me 
to deal with it in Harijan. This I shall do.‘ 

I have the money. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 3589 


125. WHY ONLY KHADI?^ 

Prof. Kumarappa has a grouse against me that although I am 
the author and guide of the A. I. V. I. A. I seem to treat it as a 
step-child. I have retorted that the grouse is due to superficial 
reasoning. He will not take a defeat lying down. He has returned 
to the charge again and again, and refuses to be satisfied till I 
proclaim to the world that the other village industries stand 
on the same footing with khadi. For me the proposition was so 
self-evident as not to need any enunciation. But Prof. Kumarappa 
is right so far as practical application is concerned. People are not 
governed by theory. Thus several people have recently complained 

* Vide the following item. 

2 This appeared under “Notes”. 
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to me that they know men who use khadi but use no other village 
articles. They suggest that many (jongressmcn wear khadi because 
it is required by the constitution. But having no belief in it they 
never think of anything but their convenience so far as other articles 
of use are concerned. This I call fulfilling the letter and killing the 
spirit And where the spirit is killed the letter is of as much use as a 
body from which life has ebbed away. I have often said that khadi 
is the central sun round which the other village industries revolve 
like so many planets. They have no independent existence. Nor 
will khadi exist without the other industries. They are absolutely 
inter-dependent. The fact is that we have to make a choice be- 
tween India of the villages that are as ancient as herself and India 
of the cities which are a creation of foreign domination. Today 
the cities dominate and drain the villages so that they are crumbling 
to ruin. My khadi mentality tells me that cities must subserve 
villages when that domination goes. Exploiting of villages is itself 
organized violence. If wc want swaraj to be built on non-violence, 
we will have to give the villages their proper place. This we will 
never do unless we revive village industries by using the products 
thereof in place of things produced in city factories, foreign or in- 
digenous. Perhaps it is now clear why I identify khadi with non- 
violence. Khadi is the chief village handicraft. Kill khadi and 
you must kill the villages and with them non-violence. I cannot 
prove this by statistics. The proof is before our eyes. 

Segaon, January 14, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 


J26. NO SUPPRESSION 

A Bengali friend came to me during the week and said that 
though Bengal was ready for battle the Working Committee 
and especially I were suppressing it and thus damaging the nation’s 
cause. This is a serious charge. The Working Committee can 
take care of itself. So far as I know, it has suppressed no province 
and no person. But I can say as the sole authority on satyagraha 
that I have never suppressed any body or organization. Satyagraha 
docs not admit of such suppression. Thus though I have been 
ignorantly accused of suppressing the people of Rajkot, I never 
suppressed them. They were at liberty, as they are now, to civilly 
resist authority. Even one persop could do so if he had tlie 
conviction. If he is wrong, he c^ only harm himself, not his 
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opponent. Hence it is that I have called satyagraha the most 
harmless, if also the most potent, remedy against wrongs. 

What, however, I did in the case of Rajkot was to use the au- 
thority the satyagrahis of Rajkot had given me, to suspend civil resist- 
ance.* It was open to them to reject my advice — ^it could hardly be 
dignified by the name of command. If they had, and if they had 
got responsible government, they would have received my congratu- 
lations. 

Some readers may remember that the Working Committee had 
refused to sanction civil resistance in Ghirala Perala^ but had left the 
Ghirala people to declare it at their own risk. Likewise it is open 
to Bengal, as also to any other province, on its own initiative and at 
its own risk, to offer civil resistance. What it cannot have is my ap- 
proval or support. And if the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
wholly repudiates the authority of the Working Committee, it can, 
with all the greater force and propriety, do as it likes. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will cover itself with glory, overthrow the present leadership, 
and rule the Congress organization as it will deserve to. I have 
prescribed the conditions of successful civil resistance. But if the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee thinks that the Muslim mas- 
ses are with the Congress, if it thinks that both Hindus and Muslims 
are ready for the fight, if it thinks that neither non-violence nor the 
charkha is necessary or that non-violence has no connection with the 
charkha, and if it fails to declare war, it will then be untrue to 
itself and to the country. What I have said applies to every pro- 
vince and part of India. But as the most experienced satyagrahi I 
must be allowed to utter a note of warning to all concerned tliat 
whoever declares civil resistance without the proper training and a 
full appreciation of the conditions of satyagraha is likely to bring 
disaster to the cause he espouses. 

Segaon, January 14, 1940 

Hanjan, 20-1-1940 


* Vide Vol. LXIX. 

2 Vide Vol. XXI, pp. 16-8. 



127. A VOLUNTARY LABOUR TAX 


If all primary members of the Congress also become spinners for 
swaraj, how would it affect khadi ? I asked Shri Krishnadas Gandhi 


to answer the question for me, and he has produced the following 

figures: 



I. 

Tlic number of primary members 

40 lakhs 

2. 

The value of their annual donation, say, 

12,000 yards per member, can be reckoned 
at Rs. 1-2-0 per head, but to be on the 
safe side is taken at Re. 1 per head .. 

Rs. 40 lakhs 

3. 

The value of khadi produced from the sub- 
scribed yarn 

The annual sale of khadi for 1939 is esti- 

Rs. 48 lakhs 


mated at 

Rs. 75 lakhs 


Therefore, the total value of the A.I.S.A. 
khadi is equal to (Rs. 75 lakhs + Rs. 48 
laklts) . • 

The cost to the A.I.S.A. (Rs. 123 laklis- 

Rs. 123 lakhs 


Rs, 40 lakhs) 

This would mean in the production of khadi 

Rs. 83 lakhs 


an increase of 

84% 


Or, in the sale price of khadi, a possibility 
of reduction of .. 

32.5% 


Or, in the alternative, the possibility of in- 
creasing the wages of spinners by 

80 to lOO'’^ 

2. 

There is a provision in the rules of the A.I.S.A. which allows sub- 

scribers to purchase back their subscribed yam at its value (Re. 1) mi- 

nus the value of the cotton As. 5, i.e., 11 As. 



If all members exercise this privilege, 
the A.I.S.A. will realize in cash 

Rs. 27.5 lakhs 


Consequently, 

The cost price of die remaining stock of 
khadi with the A.I.S.A. will be (Rs. 75 lakhs — 

Rs. 27.5 lakhs) 

This will enable the Association to reduce 

Rs. 47.5 lakhs 


the sale price by about 

instead of 32.5% mentioned in t^e first calculation. 

37% 
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If the total amount of yam contributed be worth Rs. 40 lakhs, 
each member will pay out of pocket not more than 8 annas per annum, 
it being the price of cotton and the cost of carding, when the member is 
not a carder. If he selAcards his own cotton, as he is expected to, the 
out-of-pocket expenses will be still further reduced. It must be remem- 
bered that the higher the count of yam the less is the price of cotton 
and the greater is the contribution in the form of labour. 

Those who are not prejudiced against khadi will find ample 
food for thought in the foregoing. Let them work out what it would 
mean if all wore khadi, if all spun not the miserable 33 yards per 
day but at least 100 yards. The price of khadi can be lowered by 
donating this to the A. I. S. A. or, which is the same thing, the 
poor learning the art of spinning for their own needs. This 
donation will be a kind of a voluntary labour tax. 

Segaon, January 14, 1940 

Harijan, .20-1-1940 


128. EjXGLISH opinion ON INDIAN STRUGGLE 

A friend forwards the following two cuttings from The Cambridge 
Review.^ The signatories are distinguished men and women of let- 
ters. I publish them to show that thoughtful English men and women 
who used to be indifferent about India are now studying Indian 

' Eileen Power, Susan Slcbbing, M. H. Dobb, David Hartlrtian, H. L. 
Elvin, Harold J. Laski, Joseph Needham and J. Robinson had in a letter 
expressed their keen sympathy with the Indians in their struggle “against 
indescribable poverty, the persistence of feudal anomalies” and their eager- 
ness to extend their active co-operation to the Indian people. They had 
welcomed the setting up of an Indian Independence Committee in Cam- 
bridge to provide information about India and to explain and advocate the 
Congress policy. 

In another letter R. R. Pittam and M, J. C. Hodgart had protested 
against the policy of the National Government towards India. “The Indian 
people,” they wrote, “demand freedom and democracy in order to overcome 
the economic and political backwardness which 1!>0 years of foreign rule has 
done little or nothing to alleviate. No formula which docs not grant these 
things can be satisfactory, nor can it produce anything but conflict and 
disorder.” The writers, advocating the proposal of the Indian National Con- 
gress to introduce universal adult franchise, had said, “No minority in India 
which genuinely believes in freedom objects to this, and it is a demand with 
which the British people arc in full sympathy.” Also, in their opinion, Domi- 
nion Status was meaningless, for “the Indian people have no cultural, reli- 
gious or racial ties with Britain,” 
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affairs and are unreservedly supporting the struj^Ie for Indian Inde* 
pendence. 

Seoaon, January 14, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1910 


129. LETTER TO LORD LINLITHGOW 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 14, 1940 

dear lord LINLITHGOW, 

I have read and re-read your Bombay speech.* I write this, 
however, to put before you my difficulties. Dominion Status in 
terms of the Statute of Westminster and independence are taken to 
be equivalent terms. If so, should you not use the term that fits 
India’s case? 

I have no doubt you had very good reasons for the way you 
have dealt with the question of minorities. But I have serious 
doubts about the implications of your reference to that question. I 
do not at all understand the reference to the scheduled castes. 

If you think that you would like to see me you have but to 
wire or write. ^ I shall he with the Working Committee till perhaps 
the 22nd inst. 

I arriy 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a copy: C.W. 7835. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


130. LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 

January 14, 1940 

GHI. BABUDI, 

Sushila wrote to me about your baby. I have dictated a letter 
to Gangabehn and she will now write to you direct. You also 
may write to her. The best thing is that you should eat enough 
fruit and greens and take enough milk. If you do that your milk 

* For the Viceroy's speech dated January 10, vide Appendix II. 

^ In his reply dated January 17 the %df*resscc invited Gandhiji for talks 
any day after January 29. 
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will be nourishing and that will help the baby. Mix sago with milk. 

My yam has still not been woven. If you want finer cloth 
still, I mil send some from my dhotis. Both of you must be fine. 
Take complete rest. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.VV. 10025. Courtesy: Shardabehn G. Gho- 
khawala 


13L DISCUSSION WITH ENGLISH PACIFISTS^ 


Segaon, 

[Before January 15, 1940]^ 

. , . Whilst the pacifists appreciated the position taken up by India, 
their difficulty was liow, if Gandhiji accepted the Allied cause as just and 
said that he would pray for the victory of Britain, he had advised the Con- 
gress not to offer its co-operation to Britain. 

. . . Gandhiji explained that any co-operation or non-co-operation that 
the Congress could offer would be moral and not material. Materially Bri- 
tain’s position would not be affected by either attitude, for the contribution 
in men and money that Britain exacted from India as a subject nation would 
continue. When a non-violent India wished Britain victory it was not vic- 
tory for Britain, right or wrong, but victory for Britain which in going to 
war against Germany was less in the wrong and more in the right. But if 
there was no satisfactory declaration of the war aims regarding India, the 
moral support that Britain would gain would not be forthcoming. The result 
would be quite different if the Congress were indifferent as to means. She 
would in that case foment a rebellion and offer effective obstruction. 

[Q.] Now it would be mental violence and not physical violence? 

[a.] Maybe. But the non-co-operation that may come would 
be non-violent. Mental violence has no potency and injures only 
the person whose thoughts are violent. It is otherwise with 
mental non-violence. It has potency which the world does not yet 
know. And what I want is non-violence of thought and deed. 

Such non-violent support can be available to Britain only if her 
cause is demonstrably just, even though from a pacifist standpoint 
her means arc violent and therefore bad. Her cause will not be 

^ & 2 Reproduced from Mahadev Desai’s article ‘•A Pacifist’s Doubts’* 
dated January 15, 1940 
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just ifahe is notjust to India, i.e., if of her own accord and without 
reference to the parties in India she does not wash her hands clean of 
the imperialist exploitation of India. Therefore, non-violent India’s 
prayer will be for Britain’s victory when she declares in unequivocal 
terms that India is a free nation in action now, and in law as soon 
as possible, maybe even during the war. This she will do from 
the heart only when she begins to rely more on the efficacy of the 
moral support of non-violent India than on her own strong arm. 
If England can take this step, the war will end in peace through 
moral force, rather than through superiority of arms. 

ffanjan, 20-1-1940 


J32. A WELCOME MOVE 

On the Deliverance Thanksgiving Day declared by Jinnah 
Saheb* I had the following wire from Gulbarga Muslims: “Deliver- 
ance Day greetings, Quaid-e- Azam Jinnah ^indabad”. I took it as a 
message sent to ruffle my feelings. The senders little knew that the 
wire could not serve its purpose. When I received it, I silently 
joined the senders in the wish “Long Live Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah.’’ 
The Quaid-e-Azam is an old comrade. What does it matter that today 
we do not see eye to eye in some matters? That can make no 
difference in my goodwill towards him. 

But the Quaid-e-Azam has given me special reason for congra- 
tulating him. I had the pleasure of wiring him congratulations on 
his excellent Id day broadcast. And now he commands further 
congratulations on forming pacts with parties who are opposed to 
the Congress policies and politics. He is thus lifting the Muslim 
League out of the communal rut and giving it a national character. 
I regard his step as perfectly legitimate. I observe that the Justice 
Party and Dr. Ambedkar’s party have already joined Jinnah Saheb. 
The papers report too that Shri Savarkar, the President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, is to see him presently. Jinnah Saheb himself 
has informed the public that many non-Congress Hindus have 
expressed their sympathy with him. I regard this development as 
thoroughly healthy. Nothing can be better than that we should 
have in the country mainly two parties — Congress and non-Congress 
or anti-Congress, if the latter expression is preferred. Jinnah Saheb 
is giving the word ‘minority’ a new and good content. The Congress 

t Vide “Statement to the Press”, pp. 13-9. 
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majority is made up of a combination of caste Hindus, non-caste 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Parsis and Jews. Tlterefore it is a 
majority drawn from ail classes, representing a particular body of 
opinion; and the proposed combination becomes a minority repre- 
senting another body of opinion. This may any day convert itself 
into a majority by commending itself to the electorate. Such an 
alignment of parties is a consummation devoutly to be wished. If 
the Quaid-e-Azara can bring about the combination, not only I but 
the whole of India will shout with one acclamation: ‘Long Live 
Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah.’ For he will have brought about permanent 
and living unity for which I am sure the whole nation is thirsting. 

Segaon, January 15, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 


133. MT SIN 

The following is a summary of a long indictment from a Mus- 
lim official of a Punjab Congress Committee ; 

Your public statements show that you are deeply distressed 
over the differences among the major communities of India. 
Apart from the natural fear of the Mussalmans of a dominant 
majority at the Centre, it is chiefly your personality which is 
forcing the Mussalmans to ally themselves with the imperialist 
Government and thus array themselves against the Congress. 
The student of current events has to thank you for driving 
the brave and liberty-loving Mussalmans itito the reactionary 
fold. 

You claim that “from its very commencement the Congress 
has been a wholly political organization and never communal. 
It has proved its claim repeatedly and on every relevant 
occasion.” You have written: “The Congress has refused to 
represent any but the national cause.” Of course the Indian 
National Congress was organized as a non-communal body 
for the political emancipation of India. But when you say 
that “if untouchability exists Hinduism cannot survive”, you 
admit that the uplift of the Harijans is a purely Hindu cause 
and is a question of the life and death of Hinduism. In spite 
of this for the twenty years of your life in India you have 
used the Congress platform for the removal of untouchability 
and have included it in the constructive programme of the 
Congress. The Mussalmans do not grudge you the right to 
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work far the uplift of the Harijans provided it is on a separate 
platform. But why should you include what you yourself 
admit to be a purely Hindu cause in the constructive pro- 
gramme of the (ingress? . . . You have thus made tlic back- 
ground of the Congress so aggressively Hindu that it requires 
little effort to keep the Mussulmans away from the Congress. 
. . . The misfortune is that most of tlie Congressmen have been 
infused with the same narrow-mindedness and indiscretion as 
have characterized your leadership. To most of them freedom 
of India means going back to an age 2,500 years old and 
thrusting their religion and culture on eight crores of unwilling 
Mussulmans. . . . 

But the communal question seen from the right perspective 
is not as insoluble as it appears to be. Even now prudence 
coupled with large-heartedness may undo the wrong done to the 
cause of national unity. 

The Constituent Assembly is not only an expedient for 
the political problem facing India but is under the present 
circumstances the best and the only way out of the communal 
muddle. . . . But an article from your pen in Harijan^ is not 
sufficient. It is necessary to incorporate in the resolution^ on 
the Constituent Assembly a clear-worded clause assuring the 
Mussulmans tliat their representatives to the said Assembly 
would be elected on separate electorates, and that regarding 
matters relating to their religion and culture the decision 
of a two-third majority of their representatives would be accepted 
without hitch or hindrance. 

Then again a mere resolution passed to the above effect 
would not suffice. It would be necessary to carry on con- 
tinuous, systematic and intensive propaganda in order to bring 
home to every Mussalman the implication of the Constituent 
Assembly especially of the clause dealing with the election 
and powers of the representatives of the Mussulmans. Only 
in this way can the Congress gain the confidence of the 
Mussalman masses and cut the ground from under the feet 
of those who try to mislead them by creating the bogey of 
their religion and culture being in danger. 

India can free itself the very day the Congress succeeds in 
winning the confidence of the Mussulmans. Britain dare not 
hold in bondage a united India. Therefore the fight for 


> VUe Vol. LXX, pp. 362-5. 
* ibid. Appendix X. 
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freedom should take the form of adopting measures for and 
putting into practice the ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Perhaps one thing has become clear to you now, namely, 
that Hindu-Muslim unity cannot come about by negotiating 
with the Muslim League or any other organization. 

1 have left out nothing relevant from the letter. The charge 
coming from a responsible Congressman is amazing. The pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation was passed* in consultation with the Ali 
Brothers^ and at a time when the Congress had the full-hearted 
co-operation of the most influential Muslims. The programme 
contained removal of untouchability by Hindus. Should 
not non-Hindus rejoice in the purification of Hinduism ? Why may 
not the Congress allow and encourage social and religious reform 
from the Congress platform? Non-violent politics cannot be divorced 
from moral uplift. And why does the correspondent forget that 
Khilafat itself was a purely religious cause ? There were non-Con- 
gress Hindus then as there are now who thought and think that it 
was a grave mistake made by the Congress in taking up the Khilafat 
wrong. I have no doubt whatsoever as to the correctness of the 
Congress step. .\nd if a similar thing occurred again, I should not 
hesitate to give my life in aiding my Muslim brethren. “A friend 
in need is a friend indeed.” I hope, therefore, that my correspon- 
dent and those who think like him will correct their thought and 
believe with me that every act of purification in any sect or 
community promotes the well-being of the whole, of which 
they form a part, and therefore deserves encouragement from all 
platforms. 

As to the Constituent Assembly everything the correspondent 
says has been conceded by the Congress. Propaganda is also going 
on. But Congressmen and especially Congress Muslims may not 
sit with folded hands and expect the Working Committee to carry on 
the work. The Working Committee’s function is to supervise, guide 
and advise the organization and to administer its routine work. But 
propaganda can only be carried on if thousands of Congressmen inter- 
est themselves in it. If the programme mapped by the Congress is 
insipid. Congressmen can turn out the present guides in a moment. 
This is true especially because the Congress has accepted non-vio- 
lence as its policy. Its success is dependent on the whole-hearted 
co-operation of every single Congressman. In that sense the Con- 
gress is the largest instrument of political education in the country. 

*On December 30, 1920; vide Vol. XIX, Appendix I. 

2 Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
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Everyone who comes on the Congress register becomes a candidate 
for political education. There should be a hand-book to impart 
such education. And since many Congressmen are illiterate it might 
be necessary to take up adult literacy and have a special department 
for carrying on the work. I conunend this suggestion to my corres- 
pondent for adoption. He can commence with his own district in 
which hC' is Vice-president. Let him not distrust members of the 
Muslim League. They are both his countrymen and co-religionists. 
We need not be one another’s enemies because we have diflFerent 
ideas or different policies. 

Segaont, January 15, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 

134. TO CORRESPONDENTS AND MESSAGE-SEEKERS^ 

In spite of my notice^ in Harijan of December 23rd those who 
can spare me continue to write and ask for messages. 1 would 
refer them to the notice for further explanation. I know several 
intimate friends have not received acknowledgements or messages. 
They will forgive me. I have to harden my heart if I am to cope 
with the responsibility I am carrying. And what can be better 
than that I should commence with known friends? 

Seoaon, January 15, 1940 
Harijan,. 27-1-1940 


135. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

Wardha (G. P.), 
Janxmry 15, 1940 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

If you think it proper tell Gurudev that I have never ceased to 
think of his wire^ and anxiety about Bengal. I feel that Subhas is 
behaving like a spoilt child of the family. The only way to make up 
with him is to open his eyes. And then his politics show sharp 
differences. They seem to be unbridgeable. I am quite clear the 

t This appeal was repeated in Harijan, 3-2-1940, 10-2-1940 and 

17-2-1940. 4 

2 Vide “To Correspondents and Messa^-seekers”, pp. 43-4. 

9 Dated December 20, 1939; vide footnote 2, p. 50. 


71-8 
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matter is too complicated for Gurudev to handle. Let him trust 
that no one in the Committee has anything personal against Subhas. 
For me, he is as my son. Hope you are well. 

Love. 

Mohan 

From a photostat: G.N. 8750 


136. THE DISSENTIENTS 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan* and Shri Sampurnanand^ have 
spoken in no uncertain terms against the addendum to the pledge’ 
to be taken on the 26th inst. I have great regard for them. They 
are able and brave and have suffered for the country. I should 
count it a privilege to have them as companions in arms. I should 
love to win them over to my viewpoint. If the battle is to come 
and I am to lead it, I should not be able to do so with half- 
convinced or doubting lieutenants. 

I am not spoiling for a fight. I am trying to avoid it. What- 
ever may be true of the members of the Working Committee, I 
wholly endorse Subhas Babu’s charge that I am eager to have a com- 
promise with Britain if it can be had with honour. Indeed satya- 
graha demands it. Therefore I am in no hurry. And yet if the 
time came and if I had no follower, I should be able to put up a 
single-handed fight. But I have not lost faith in Britain. I like 
the latest pronouncement of Lord Linlithgow.^ I believe in his 
sincerity. There are undoubted snags in that speech. Many ts 
have to be dotted, many ts have to be crossed. But it seems to 
contain germs of a settlement honourable to both nations. Those, 
therefore, who work with me have to appreciate this side of me. 
Perhaps from the standpoint of the dissentients this compromising 
nature of mine is a disqualification. If it is, the country should 
know it. 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan has done well to clear his and the 
Socialist Party’s position. He says of the constructive programme: 

Wc have never accepted it as the only or even as an adequately 
effective weapon in our struggle. . . . Our views regarding these mat- 
ters have remained unchanged. Rather they have been strengthened 

’ General Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party 
’Ex-Minister, Education, U.P. 

’ Vide Appendix I. 

* Vide Appendix 11. 
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by the helplessness of the national leadership in tlie present crisis. . . . 

Let students come out of their schools and colleges on that day and let 

workers lay down their tools. 

If the majority of Congressmen entertain the views that Shri 
Jayaprakash propounds on behalf of the Socialist Party, I can never 
hope to lead such an army to success. He has no faith either in the 
programme or in the present leadership. I suggest to him that he 
has quite unconsciously discredited the programme he would cany 
out merely “because the nation’s High Command desire it”. Ima- 
gine an army marching to battle without faith in the weapons to be 
used and in the leaders who have prescribed them. Such an army 
can only bring disaster to itself, its leaders and the cause. If I were 
in Shri Jayaprakash’s place and if I felt able to tender discipline, 
I would advi.se my party to remain indoors and silent. If I could 
not, I would preach open revolt and frustrate the designs of an 
ineffective leadership. Again, he would have the students come out 
of their colleges and schools and workmen lay down their tools. 
Now this is a lesson in indiscipline. If I had my way, I would 
invite every student to remain in his school or college unless he got 
leave or the Principal decided to close the college or school in 
order to take part in the celebration. I should give similar advice to 
the workmen. Shri Jayaprakash complains that the Working Com- 
mittee has given no details about the work to be done on the Inde- 
pendence Day. I thought that with the programme of fraternizing 
and khadi there was no need for detailed instructions. I should 
expect Congress committees everywhere to arrange spinning de- 
monstrations, khadi-hawking, and the like. I observe that some com- 
mittees are doing so. I had expected Congress committees to make 
preparations from the day the Working Committee resolution was 
published. I shall measure the strength of the nation’s response 
not merely by the quantity of yarn spun but mainly by the khadi 
sales throughout the country. 

Finally Shri Jayaprakash says: “We advanced for our part a 
new programme, that of labour and peasant organization, as the 
foundation of a revolutionary mass movement.” I dread the lan- 
guage used. I have organized both but not perhaps in the way 
Shri Jayaprakash has in mind. The sentence demands further 
elucidation. If they are not organized on a strictly peaceful footing, 
they may damage non-violent action as they did during the Rowlatt 
Act Satyagraha’ and later during the hartal in Bombay over the 
Prince of Wales’s visit^. 

* In 1919; vide Vol. XV. 

^ On November 17, 1921; vide Vol. XXI. 
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Shri Sampurnanand has raised a spiritual issue.* He thinks that 
the original pledge should not have been tampered with though 
as he says, and rightly, it was discursive, I was its author. I wanted 
tlie people not merely to repeat the mantra of independence but 
to educate the people as to its why and wherefore. It was later 
amended when certain portions of the original had become mean- 
ingless. I admit the sacredness of the mantra of independence. 
That was given to us when the Lokamanya^ first uttered : “Swaraj 
is my birthright.” It was caught by thousands and is gaining 
strength from day to day. It is now' enshrined in the hearts of 
millions. I hold that the addendum this year was necessary. It 
adds to the sacredness of the original and tells the people how 
everyone can contribute to the realization of national freedom. 

I feel, therefore, that Shri Sampurnanand's objection really 
arises from his disbelief in the constructive programme. Thus he 
says: 

If making it an integral part of the pledge means that we are 
definitely committing ourselves to a policy of village industries as op- 
posed to mass production, then I, as a socialist, cannot accept it. 

Of course I cannot give the legal interpretation of the 
pledge. It can only be given by the Working Committee. But as 
the General responsible for declaring and conducting a non-violent 
war I am bound to say that this mentality must iriterfere with mass 
propaganda. A leader like Sampurnanandji can either throw him- 
self whole-heartedly in the struggle or not at all. He will create 
confusion in the mass mind by being half-hearted in his exposition 
of the addendum. If khadi has not an abiding place in the national 
programme, it should have no place in the addendum. If there is 
anything more effective, it should be put before the nation. There 
need be no hush-hush policy because a big fig) it is said to be impend- 
ing. It is not necessary for all to be of one mind. But it is abso- 
lutely necessary that those who have to be in charge, as he would 
have to be, have a living faith in the programme they have to work 
out. No make-believe will answer the present requirements. 

It has been suggested to me by a Congressman wielding 
great influence that as soon as I declare civil rc.sistance I would 
find a staggering response this time. The whole labour world 
and the kisans in many parts of India will, he assures me, declare 
a simultaneous strike. I told him that, if that happened, I 
should be most embarrassed and all my plan would be upset. 

* Vide “Letter to Sampurnanand,” p. 69. 

^fial Gangadhar Tilak 
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I must confess that I have no positive plan in front of me. Let 
me say that God will send me the plan when He gives the 
word as He has done before now. He has been my unfailing 
Guide and has sustained me throughout ray stormy life. This, 
however, I know tliat no plan that I may put before the country 
will admit of unregulated and sporadic strikes, because that must 
lead to violence and therefore automatic suspension of the non- 
violent struggle. It would amount to my dismissal. I am sure 
that socialist leaders and other dissentients do not expect me to 
embark on a struggle which I know beforehand is likely to end 
in disaster. I ask for lieutenants and men who will act as one 
mind. 

Even if somehow or other we achieve nominal independence, 
we cannot conduct national affairs with any degree of success un- 
less we have won the struggle in the manner prescribed by me. 
Without real non-violence there would be perfect anarchy. I hope 
I am not expected knowingly to undertake a fight that must end in 
anarchy and red ruin. 

Sec? AON, January 16, 1940 
Harijan, 20-1-1940 


1j7. letter to M. a. JINNAH 

January 16, 1940 

DEAR qUArO-E-AZAM, 

I hale to write *Mr.’ hefon? any Indian name. It is so un- 
natural. Hence I have been writing of you as Janab Jinnah 
Sahib’, according to the usage taught to me by the late Hakim 
Sahib. But .\bul Kalam tells me that in the League circles you 
are always called “(^uaid-e-.\7.am”. And you will see from the 
enclosed how the finishing touch was given by a telegram I re- 
ceived from Gulburga. I hope you will accept my assurance that 
what I have done has been done in good faith and out of regard 
for you. If, however, you would have me address you otherwise, 
I shall respect your wishes. 

The purpose of writing this letter is to send you the enclosed 
advance copy of the article* I h:\ve sent to the Harijan. I have 
written it to further the end I have read in your recent messages 
and actions. I know you are quite capable of rising to the height 


* “A Welcome Move”, vide pp. I09-*0, 
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required for the noble motive attributed to you. I do not mind 
your opposition to the Congress. But your plan to amalgamate 
all the parties opposed to the Congress at once gives your move- 
ment a national character. If you succeed you will free the 
country from communal incubus and, in my humble opinion, give 
a lead to the Muslims and others for which you will deserve the 
gratitude not only of the Muslims but of all the other com- 
munities. I hope that my interpretation is correct. If I am 
mistaken, you will please correct me. 

It is a purely personal, private, friendly letter. But you are 
free to make public use of it if you think it necessary. 

Tours sincrrehi 

M. K. Gandhi 

Leaders* Carrespmdence with Mr. Jinnah, pp. 50-1 


138. LETTER TO LORD LmUTHGOW 

\ January 17, 1940]} 

Since writing to you on the 14th instant I have had reports 
of the interviews you gave to Shris Bh. Desai^, Munshi’and Kher^. 
These reports convey an impression different from the one made 
by a study of your speech'^. If they are a correct reflection of 
your mind, a settlement may be more difficult than your speech 
has led me to believe and perhaps the time has not arrived for 
our meeting. But of this you shall be the sole judge. I do not 
want to put you in a false position liy your inviting me lo 
meet you because of my letter of the 14th instant. Somehow or 
other I feel that when we meet we should do so to come to a 
final settlement. But I must not anticipate.* 

From a copy: G.W. 7836. Courtesy: G. D. Biiia 


* From the addressee’s letter dated January 21 

2 Bhulabhat Desai, leader of the Opposition Party in the Central As- 
sembly, who was granted an interview on January 13 

® For the text of the interview with K.M. Munshi on January 12, 
vide Appendix III. 

'^B. G. Kher, ex-Premicr of Bombay 
^ Vide Appendix IT. 

* Fi'tif letter to the addressee, pp. 135-6. dated January 23, 1940. 



139. LETTER TO DR. CHOITHRAM GIDWANl 


[Before January 18, 1940y 

Mah&tma Gandhi in a communication to Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani 
has contradicted the statement of the Secretary of the Sind Hindu 
Mahasabha that he (Mahatmaji) had called Mr. Virumal Begraj and Mr. 
Bhojraj Ajwani, President and Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha, Sukkur, 
respectively, to Wardha to hear from them the Hindu viewpoint on the 
Sukkur riots. Mahatma Gandhi states that he had invited nobody from Sind 
to meet him. 

Tfu Bombay Chronicle, 19-l-194r0 


140. LETTER TO URDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR 

Seg.^o.v, Wardha, 

January 18, 1940 

DEAR CAVEESHAR, 

I am surprised at Gianiji so hopelessly misunderstanding me. 
What I said was that you never claimed to represent Sikhs in the 
sense that you were above sectarianism. What was said was said 
by way of a compliment to you. But you do not cease to be 
a Sikh even as I don't cease to be a Hindu because I refuse to 
reprc!5cnt those Hindus who believe untouchability to be part 
of Hinduism. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy; Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarclal 


‘The report is date-Hped “Bombay^, January 18, 1940”. 
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141. LETTER TO VIJAYABEHN M. BANCHOLI 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 18, 1940 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I have your letter. You did well in paying a visit to Bapa. 
This place has become a hospital. Jairamdas, Kunvarji, Kishorclal 
and Vaijibhai are ill. They seem to be improving. Ba has not 
yet retunied. Lakshmi is weak. Devdas was ill. Kami will 
return on the 22nd. Perhaps I may have to go to Santiniketan. 
Nothing has been fixed >et. 

Blessings to j’ou both from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7122. Also C.W. 4G14. Courtesy: 
Vijayahehn M. Panchoii 


142. LETTER TO ABDUL KHALIL 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 18, 1940 

BHAI ABDUL KHALIL, 

I could read your letter only today. II what y^ou write is true, 
it is regrettable. 1 sliall make iufjuirics. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Bilai Abdul Khalil 

C/o Munshi Abdul Wahab Saheb 

Vaijanath Para 

Raipur (C. P.) 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6861 
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143. LETTER TO JAYAPRAKASH MRAYAN 

[Before January 19, 1940y 

Your opposition^ is proper and you have expressed it in a lan- 
guage of restraint. You could not have done anything else. 

The Hindu, 19-1-1940 


144. TELEGRAM TO VALLABHRAM VAIDYA 

Wardha, 
January 19, 1940 

VALr.ABIIRAM VaIUYA 
AKAs[n]Er[n] Kuwani Pol[r| 

Ahmedabao 

EXAMINE SHANKEREAL BANKER AIIING DYSPEPSIA AND 
REPORT. WIRE IP NECESSARY. 

G.XNDHI 

iTom C.VV. 1!912. Courtc.y: Vallabliram V'aidya 


145. LETTER TO RAMDAS GA.NDHI AND FAMILY 

Sec AON, Wardha, 
January 19, 1940 

CHI. RAMA, 

I am satisfied to read your handwriting. Let us live as God 
wills. 

CHI. NIMU, 

After reading your letter I had only asked for a line from you 
on a postcard. You can certainly have the time every week. 


* riic report is date-lined “Lucknow, January H)”. 

^ To the addendum to the Indcjicndcncc Day Pledge; vide “Ihc Dissen- 
tients”, pp. 114-7. 
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CHI. SUMI, 

I will say your letter is good. But you must use ink. And 
each letter should be like a pearl. 

CHI. KANAM, 

When you satisfy me with your studies as also with everything 
else you are sure to find sweets in your pockets. 

CHI. usha‘, 

Improve your handwriting. There arc quite a number of pa- 
tients here. Tell whoever from Valjibhai’s is there not to worry 
about him. He is being properly looked after. And he also is 
cheerful. Ba is still in Delhi and will remain there for some time. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

Shri Ramdas Gandhi 
Dakshinamoorti 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar 

From the Gujarati original: Nirmala Gandhi Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


146. LETTER TO PR.4BHAVATI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

January 19, 1940 

CHI. prabha, 

I have your letter. Vijaya’s address is; Ambla via Songarh, 
Kathiawar. 

Your work will not suffer in the least if you stay here for a 
month. What would happen if you were bed-ridden, or if you had 
to go to help Father? It will be better to come here now and improve 
your health than to be forced to come here after it has already bro- 
ken down. If you ask Rajen Babu, he too will give you the same 
advice. As to your question how you should work there, the answer 
is simple enough. If you get even one or two women who will spin 
willingly and sincerely, you should labour for them as best as you 
can. You should also go from door to door selling as much khadi 
as possible. Get a few women together and form a bhajan party, 
and teach them how to read and write. Go among the poor women 


^ Daughter of Ramdas Gandhi 
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also and spread literacy among them. Go to the Harijan quarters 
and meet the women tliere. Thus you can widen the sphere of your 
work as much as you wish provided your health remains good 
enough. By and by other women also will join you. But the fact is 
that your health is not strong enough. Nor can you make adequate 
preparation. It appears to you that you have no work because you 
have not chalked out a programme. 

We had a lot of rain here. 

Sushila is in Delhi. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photoslat of the Gujarati: G.N. S.VfS 


147. LETTER TO KESUAVRAM R. TRIVEDI 

January 19, 1940 

BHAI KKSHAVRAM, 

I am very late in replying to your letter. You should consult 
Lakshmidasbliai *. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Kf.shavram Ramshamkar TRtvF.ni Sisodrawala 

SnunnuA Khadi Biiandar 

Navasari 

B. B. & C. I. Rly, 

From a tuicroftlin of thr Gujaiati: M,M.IJ./XX1I 


148. NOTES 

Imperialism Dies Hard 

As I do not read newspapers but merely glance through the 
headings now and tlien, Pyarelal collects for me cuttings from 
various sources. These I read when I get odd moments. I chance 
upon one which contains the following instructions for bowing for 
those who were to receive decorations at the hands of H. E. the 
Governor of the United Provinces on the 16th instant: 

When your name is read out by the Secretary you will kindly move 
on to the edge of the carpet and you first bow to His Excellency. 

^ Lakshmidas Purushottani Asar, an Ashram inmate and khadi expert 
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Then advance to the centre of the carpet and bow again. 

Then advance to the foot of the dais on which His Excellency will 
be standing and bow again. 

You will then be invested by His Excellency. His Excellency will 
then shake hands with you. Then you should bow. 

Then proceed four paces backwards and bow again. 

Then turn about and proceed to your seat. 

All officers, military or police, attending in head dress will salute 
and not bow. 

N.C. — ^The bow should l>c made by bending the head forward 
only and .should not be made from the waist. 

Sir Samuel Hoare says imperialism is dead. Every Congress- 
man knows that it is dying. Thc.se instructions show that it will die 
hard. I never knew that tliis process of humiliation still continued. 
Decorations them.selvcs are a .symbol of imperialism. They are a 
means of overawing and bribing people, a reward for so-called loyal 
services and sometimes for gaining tlie applause or the silent appro- 
bation of distinguished men and women. When tlic.se decorations 
arc accompanied by humiliating ceremonial, they excite angry feel- 
ings and mad passions of those who come to know about them. It 
is to be hoped that, while a move towards real democracy is being 
made, those who are in charge will make it a point of removing 
everything that savours of superiority and the humiliating spirit. 

The Congress and Khadi 

I have letters complaining tliat the khadi clause* of the Con- 
gress Constitution is honoured more in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. The correspondents’ chief complaint is that, in selecting 
Congress candidates for municipalities and local boards, the Con- 
gress officials do not enforce the khadi clau.se. One correspondent 
says that the obligation to wear khadi is waived because the Congress 
officials do not find competent enough candidates among khadi- 
wearers. This would be, if the dearth of proper men can be 
proved, a sound reason for altering the clause, surely not for com- 
mitting a deliberate breach of the Congress Constitution. A writer 
justifies the waiver by arguing that there is no connection between 
swaraj and khadi. This again may be reason for a change in the 
Constitution but not for disregarding it. Every Congressman is a 
potential civil resi.ster. The right to civil disobedience accrues only 
to those who perform the duty of voluntarily obeying the laws of 


» Vide Vol. LIX, p. 247. 
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the State, more so the laws of their own making. Therefore Con- 
gressmen are taking grave risks when they commit wilful breaclies 
of the Constitution. 

And is there no connection between swaraj and khadi? Were 
the Congressmen who made themselves responsible for the khadi 
clause in the Constitution so dense that they did not see the fallacy 
which is so obvious to some critics? I have not hesitated to say, and 
I make bold to repeat, that there is no swaraj for the millions, for the 
hungry and the naked and for tlie millions of illiterate women with- 
out khadi. Habitual use of khadi is a sign that the wearer identifies 
himself with the poorest in the land, and has patriotism and self- 
sacrifice enough in him to wear khadi even though it may not be 
so soft or elegant in appearance as foreign fineries, nor so cheap. 

Sko AON, January 22, 1910 
llarijan, 27-1-1940 

149. THE INDEPEmENCE DAY 

Though questions regarding the forthcoming Independence 
Day Pledge should be properly addressed to the Congress Secretary 
and though the President alone can give authoritative answers, 
they are continually being addressed to me; and as I have under- 
taken the duty of declaring civil resistance, and leading the army, 
should a struggle become necessary, it becomes incumbent on me to 
answer certain questions before 2()lh January. 

1 . Let it be remembered that, if civil resistance is to be declared, 
it will have to be more civil and more non-violent than ever befoi-e, 
il'only to show the warring nations of the earth that a big people 
like that of India can fight non-violently for regaining their freedom. 
Therefore I shall resolutely refuse tt) fight unless I have sufiicient 
confidence that Congressmen will render implicit obedience. 

2. There is as much valour in self-denial as there is in rushing 
into the furnace, provided that the motive is the same in either 
case. 

3. The Independence Day is an annual feature in the Congress 
progr.amme and is unconnected with civil resistance. Hence the 
forthcoming celebration must not be mistaken for declaration of civ'il 
resistance. Nevertheless it would serve as an index of the discipline 
among Congressmen and those millions who have hitherto answered 
the Congress call. There should on the one hand be the largest 
demonstration of all the previous ones we have had, and on the 
other it should be of a character so pe.iceful as to disarm all criticism 
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and induce and enable women with babes, little children and aged 
people to join the demonstration. Such was the demonstration on 
6th April, 1919, in Bombay.^ 

4. Students have asked me what they should do. I would 
expect them individually to take the pledge, for it means their deter- 
mination to win independence for India through truthful non-violent 
means symbolized in the constructive programme in which the char- 
kha is the central activity. The other items are harmony among 
different communities and eradication of untouchability. These do 
not constitute the struggle but their fulfilment is indispensable for it. 
If the struggle comes, the students will not strike. They will leave 
their schools or colleges for good. But the students will not strike on 
the 26th. It will be good if the authorities themselves, as they well 
might, close their institutions and lead their stall' and students in 
processions and other items of the programme. The same thing 
applies to labour. Those who without leave absent themselves from 
their work will in my opinion be guilty of indiscipline and render 
themselves unfit for enlisting as soldiers in the satyagraha army. 
Non-violence is all discipline, wholly voluntary. It is clear from 
the foregoing that those who do not believe in and use khadi cannot 
take the pledge. 

5. The pledge is not designed, as some fear, to eliminate strikes 
and no-tax campaigns. But I must at once confess tliat 1 have in 
my mind neither strikes nor no-tax campaigns as part of the 
forthcoming struggle, if it comes at all. In my opinion the present 
atmosphere is not conducive to non-violent strikes and non-violent 
no-tax campaigns on an extensive .scale. 

6. I expect the whole weight of the Congress organization to 
be devoted to popularizing khadi and clearing the existing stocks. 

7. For me satyagraha is a method of self-purification. The 
word was first used in the A. I. G. G. resolution of 1921. The 
constructive programme has been designed for that purpose. Though 
the word has fallen into disrepute, I as the author of tlie programme 
must have the courage to repeat it. We began satyagraha with a 
24 hours’ fast in 1919. I propose to observe one myself on the 
26th beginning in the evening of the 25th. And those who believe 
in its efficacy will do likewise. 

8. Though I am preparing myself in the best manner I know 
and inviting the country to join me for a struggle for the overthrow 
of the imperialistic spirit and all it means, I am making a despe- 
rate effort to avoid the struggle. I believe that the best mind of 


» Vide Vol. XV, p. 18?. 
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England, nay, of the world, is sick of the exploitation by the strong 
of the less strong. I believe in the sincerity of Lord Linlithgow. In 
the immediate carrying out of policies it is the individuals who count, 
I have worked with faith and hope. And I have not lost the hope 
that we shall have an honourable settlement without a struggle 
which, no matter how non-violent, must involve considerable suffer- 
ing. I therefore invite all conimunities, all parties, including Eng- 
lishmen, to join the effort. 

Segaon, January 22, 1940 
Harijan, 27-1-1940 


150. ASHRAM NOTES 


Segaon, 
January 22, 1940 

I had two shameful dreams yesterday and the day before. In 
one, I saw robbers and screamed in fright. Screaming woke me up. 
Amtul Salaam was pacifying me. Yesterday, I saw a scorpion 
near my hand. It was running away from my hand. I called for 
Munnalal and woke up with a scream. Both these dreams are a 
matter of shame for me. My ahimsa was di.sgraced. I have noted 
that I can Imrt my colleagues with my words as I have hurt Mira- 
behn and others too. Thirdly, this morning I was not very careful 
and slipped into speech. This docs happen, though it ought not to. 
All tliis reveals that my sadhana is quite imperfect. I have therefore 
decided to observe silence as far as possible. I need introspection. 
I shall of course talk when nursing the sick or meeting officials, etc., 
and in connection with public work. 

Everyone must observe restraint in eating. There should be a 
limit to the quantities of wheat, ghee, milk and vegetables that one 
consumes. Eight ounces of greens at a time should be deemed 
sufficient. AH should observe silence, as far as possible, while work- 
ing. Silence is obligatory at meals. It is uncivil and a form of 
violence to criticize while eating any badly cooked item of the food. 
Such criticism should be conveyed to the manager in writing after the 
meal. If some item is half-cooked, it should be rejected. Eating a 
little less would do no harm, but in no case should one get angry. 

All work should be done with the utmost care. It must be 
informed with a feeling that all of us form one family. 

From Hindi: G.W. 4674 



151. LETTER TO KONDA VENKATAPPAYYA 


Segaon, Wardha, 

January 22, 1940 

MY DEAR DESHABHAKTA, 

I have your letter. Your decision is correct. I think you 
should withdraw from all organizations and devote yourself to such 
service as you can render from your seat. May God keep you for 
many years. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 3224 


152. LETTER TO AWNNALAL G. SHAH 

January 22, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

What shall I write to you ? Everybody complained that you 
talk too much. You should sit alone somewhere and spin. You may 
sit in that room only for doing library work. I have taken to pro- 
longing my silence. It gives me joy and happiness. It is the only 
remedy for you. Wherever you go, you will find human nature 
the same. Whether we arc happy or otherwise depends entirely on 
ourselves. Valjibhai is to be sent tomorrow to get his tectli ex- 
tracted. Will you accompany him? It may take about a week. 
Do see today’s Ashram Note. 

Blminsis from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8.354. Also G.W. 7071. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 
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153. AHIMSA IN PRACTICE 


Thus writes Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia*: 

Does the Independence Pledge necessitate belief in a social order 
for free India which will be based exclusively on the charkha and the 
present constructive programme? I personally feel that it does not. The 
pledge is inclusive of the charldxa and village crafts, but it is not ex* 
elusive of other industries and economic activities. Among these indus- 
tries may be mentioned those of electricity, ship-building, machine- 
making and the like. The question of emphasis still remains. The 
pledge decides it only to the extent that belief in the charkha and vil- 
lage crafts as an integral part of the future social order is essential and 
cannot be superseded by other belief. 

Does the pledge immediately necessitate abandonment of every other 
action excef)t such as is based on the present constructive programme? 
I personally feci that it does not. Agitation against land rents, taxes, 
interest and other economic obstructions to the advance of our people 
appears to be permissible. It is not, for instance, impossible that you 
should yourself decide upon a no-rent and no-tax campaign v\hcn you 
choose to start satyagraha. Whether you actually do so or not is not 
so important from the viewpoint of the pledge as the fact that you may 
do it. At any rate, agitation on economic lines is today [>ertnissible. 

riu^sc two (|uestions arise in so far as the negative as[)cct of the 
f)lcdge is concerned, A third question arises in regard to its posiiixe as[>ect. 
It is undoubtedly necessary that anyone who takes the pledge must be 
ready to express his positive faith in the principle of decentralized economy, 
'riie actual forms of this faith may, however, be decided by the march of 
history. Only in regard to the charkha it should be possible for anvonc 
who takes the pledge to believe that the complete decentralization of 
the textile industry is po.ssibIe and that it should be attempted. 

I have not at all referred to irregularities of conduct due to in- 
dolence and similar causes; that happens in regard to all j.)ledges and 
Hiitlis. Only the wish must be there to remove these irregularities, 

I do not know if this interpretation of the pledge is correct and 
can meet with your approval. I do not also know if my socialist 
comrades will approve of it. It might pcrhaj)s be worth while for 

*(1910-1967); joined the Congress Socialist Party in 1934; Secretary, 
foreign department of tlie A.I.G.C., 1936-38; General Secretary, Praja Socialist 
Party, 1933-5)4; author of Marx^ Gandhi and Socialism and other works 
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the country to know soon your opinion. Perhaps it is already too late 

for the Independence Day. 

I need hardly repeat, what I have said often, that the legal and 
authoritative interpretation of the pledge can only come from the 
Working Committee. My interpretation has as much authority as 
my questioners choose to give it. 

On the whole I can say that I have no difficulty in accepting 
Dr. Lohia’s interpretation. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the Congress effort, the dis- 
cussion that is going on over the pledge provides healthy political 
education for the public and crystallizes the opinions that rule the 
various schools of thought in the coiintiy. 

Though I am in general agreement with Dr. Lohia, it will be 
well for me to give the interpretation in my own language. The 
pledge is not exhaustive. It represents the limit to which I could carry 
the Working Committee with me. If I can convert the country to 
my point of view, the social order of the future will be based pre- 
dominantly on the charkha and all it implies. It will include every- 
thing that promotes the well-being of the villagers. It will not 
exclude the industries mentioned by my correspondent so long as 
they do not smother the villages and village life. I do visualize 
electricity, ship-building, ironworks, machine-making and the like 
existing side by side with village handicrafts. But the order of depen- 
dence will be reversed. Hitherto the industrialization has been so 
planned as to destroy the villages and village crafts. In the State 
of the future it will subserve the villages and their crafts. I do not 
share the socialist belief that centralization of the necc.ssaries of life 
will conduce to the common welfare when the centralized industries 
are planned and owned by the State. The socialistic conception of the 
West was born in an environment recking with violence. The motive 
lying behind the Western type and the Eastern is the same — 
the greatest welfare of the whole society and the abolition of the 
hideous inequalities resulting in the existence of millions of have- 
nots and a handful of haves. I believe that this end can be achieved 
only when non-violence is accepted by the best mind of the world 
as the basis on which a just social order is to be constructed. I 
hold that the coming into power of the proletariat through violence 
is bound to fail in the end. What is gained by violence must be 
lost before superior violence. India is within an acc of achieving 
the end, if only Congressmen will be true to their creed of non- 
violence and live up to it. The working of the constructive 
programme is the test. Those who play upon the passions of 
the masses injure them and the country’s cause. That they have 
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noble motives is irrelevant. Why will not Congressmen work out 
the programme fully and faithfully? It will be time to consider 
other programmes when we have come into our own. But like the 
fabled men who quarrelled over the division of the buffalo before it 
was bought, we argue and quarrel over our different programmes 
before swaraj has come. ^ Decency requires that when a programme 
is approved by the majority all should carry it out faithfully. 

Most decidedly, the pledge docs not necessitate the aban- 
donment of the other items that have hitherto adorned the 
Congress programme and arc adverted to by Dr. Lohia. Agita- 
tion against every form of injustice is the breath of political life. 
My contention is that, divorced from the constructive programme, 
it is bound to liavc the tinge of viohmcc. 

Let me illustrate my point. My experiments in ahimsa have 
taught me tiiat non-violence in practice means common labour with 
the body. A Russian philosopher, Bondoref, has called it bread 
labour. It means closest co-operation. The first satyagrahis of 
South .'\frica laboured for the common good and the common purse 
and felt free like birds. They included Hindus, Muslims (Shias and 
Sunnis), Christians (ProU'slants and Roman Catholics), Parsis, 
and Jews. They included the Engli.sh and the Germans. By pro- 
fession they were lawyers and architects, engineers, electricians, 
printers and traders. Practice of truth and non-violence melted reli- 
giovis differences, and we learnt to see beauty in each religion. I 
do not rcmeml)er a single religious quarrel in the two colonies* I 
founded in Soulli Africa. The common labour conshsted of print- 
ing, carpentry, shoe-making, gardening, house-building, and the 
like. Labour was no drudgery, it was a joy. The evenings were 
devoted to literary pursuits. These men, women and boys were 
the vanguard of the satyagraha army. I could not wish for braver 
or more loyal comrades. In India the South African experience was 
continued and, I trust, improved upon. Labour in Ahmedabad is 
by common consent the best organized in India. If it continues to 
work along the lines on which it began, it will ultimately own the 
mills in common with the present holders. If that is not the natural 
outCKime, its non-violence will be found to contain flaws. The pea- 
sants of Bardoli who gave V.allabhbhai the title ol ‘Sardar' and 
won their battle^, and of Borsad^ and Kheda'* who did likewise, 
have for years been working the constructive programme. They 

* Phoenix Settlement and Tolstoy Farm 

2 In 1928; vide Vols. XXXVI .and XXXN’II. 

3 In 1923; vide Vol. XXIII, pp. 381-3. 

^ In 1918; vide Vol. XIV. 
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have not deteriorated as satyagrahis by working it. I am quite 
certain that Ahmedabad labour and the peasantry of Bardoli and 
Kheda will give as good an account of themselves as any other in 
India if there is civil resistance. 

Thirty-four years of continuous experience and experimenting 
in truth and non-violence have convinced me that non-violence 
cannot be sustained unless it is linked to conscious body-labour and 
finds expression in our daily contact witli our neighbours. This is 
the constructive programme. It is not an end, it is an indispens- 
able means and therefore is almost convertible with the end. The 
power of non-violent resistance can only come from honest working 
of the constructive programme. 

Segaon, January 23, 1940 
Harijan, 27-1-1940 

154. UMTr V. JUSTICE 

A visitor came the other day and said, “You have done an 
irreparable injury to India by saying that there is no swaraj with- 
out communal unity. You should say instead that there is no swa- 
raj without justice between and to tlic different communities.” I 
reasoned with my visitor but he would not be consoled. He said, 
“You have offered to sell your soul to win the favour of your Muslim 
friends.” I protested and said, “Surely you know, the world knows, 
that I would not sell my soul to buy India’s freedom. And it I 
want Muslim friendship, it is not for personal gratification but tor 
India’s sake. You are unjust to me.” My visitor retorted with 
some passion, “I know your love for the country. If I had not 
known it, I would not have come to you specially. But your 
love has blinded you to the mistake you have made and are 
making. You do not know what Hindus say and do. For tear of 
offending Muslims, they sutler becaiisc they believe in you. I do 
beseech you to replace ‘unity’ with ‘justice’.” It was no use my 
arguing with my friend. And I had no time. I promised to deal 
with the question in these columns. The promise soothed him. I 
do not know that my answer will. 

My belief is unshaken that without communal unity swaraj 
cannot be attained through non-violence. But unity cannot be 
reached without justice between communities. Muslim or any 
other friendship cannot be bought with bribery. Bribery would 
itself mean cowardice and therefore violence. But if I give more 
than his due to my brother, I do not bribe him nor do I do any 
injustice. I can disarm suspicion only by being generous. 
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Justice without generosity may easily become Shylock’s justice. 
I must, liowever, take care that the generosity is not done at the 
expense of the very cause for which it is sought to be done. 

I cannot, therefore, drop the idea of unity or the effort for it. 
But what is wanted is not so much justice as right action. Quaid-e- 
Azamjinnah’s reply to me, as published in the Press, however, 
dashes to the ground all hope of unity if he represents the Muslim 
mind. His repudiation of the natural meaning I put upon his 
action in making common cause with the different political groups* 
has created a unifjuc situation. His picture of India as a continent 
containing nations counted according to their religions, if it is real- 
ized, would undo the effort the Congress has been making for over 
half a century. But I hope that Ciuiiid-c-AzamJinnah’s opinion is a 
tem])orary phase in the history of the Muslim League. Muslims of 
the different provinces can never cut themselves away from their 
Hindu or Christian brethren. Both Muslims and Christians are 
converts from Hinduism or arc descendants of converts. They do 
not cease to belong to their provinces because of change of faith. 
Englishmen who become converts to Islam do not change their 
nationality. I hope Quaid-c-.\zam Jinnah does not represent the 
considered opinion even of his colleagues. 

Segao.v, January 23, 1910 
llarijan, 27-1-1940 

155. TO GUJARATIS 

I do not forget even fjr a day that I should address at least 
something to you tliroiigh Uarijanbandfiu. Although a lover of the 
language, I could never cultivate my love fully. I had entertained 
very high hopes. Swami Anand would have had me express my 
views solely in my mother tongue if he could have his way. 
But neither he nor I could do anything. I had hoped to write 
equally for both the journals. But man proposes, God disposes. 

I will not admit that my love for my mother tongue was any the 
less. 1 have been silently thinking that the Lord wanted me to do 
something else. This is only a preface to what I have to say. 

I had undertak('n to stay at least for one month in Gujarat. I 
would love to fulfil Sardar’s desire. But 1 wavered when the 
responsibility of planning for the struggle devolved on me. I 
wanted the solitude of Segaon. It is my experience that I get real 
inspiration at tlic place where 1 am permanently settled. Normally, 

* Vide “A Welcome Move”, pp. 109-10, 
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however, wherever I stay I have formed a liabit of making it my 
home. However, after the introduction or discovery of satyagraha, 
I have established ashrams at various places and I practise 
its disciplines there. I hesitate to call Segaon an ashram. I want- 
ed to lead a solitary life at Segaon. But it has become an ashram 
without any rules and regulations. New buildings are springing 
up every day. I have made it into a hospital these days. I have 
humorously called Segaon a home for invalids. I am already an 
invalid in body and mind and I have collected quite a few invalids 
like myself. I have also compared Segaon to a mad-house. This 
too is an apt simile. The statement that swaraj can be achieved 
through the spinning-wheel can come only from tln^ mouth of a 
madman! But madmen are not aware of their madness and so 1 
look upon myself as a wise man. 

Had I gone there, you would have heard me talk ojily of 
the spinning-wheel and village industries. But do you still need to 
be told about all this? And even if you do, Sardar is already there. 
Isn’t he? I would consider it his failing if you need my presence 
when he is among you. So had I come, I would have come for 
the pleasure of it. You know very well tliat I like to he with 
you. But tliis is the time neither for pleasure nor lor doing wJiat 
we like. It is the duty of all of us to do God’s work by slaying 
wherever He casts us. You should, thei-cfoi'c, rest assured that I 
have remained here solely as a matter of dharma and refrained 
from going tiiere, again as a matter of dharma. 

But remember that though I am away, I entertain very high 
hopes of you. Some of you might remember wiiat I had said in 
1916, namely, I would veritun' to launch satyagraha on the strength 
of Gujarat alone and win swaraj. Today I can repeat the state- 
ment with greater force. 

I am an optimist. I would build high hopes of a satisfactory 
settlement only when I am confident of our prcpar(xiness for the 
struggle. He whose base is not sound has nothing to stand on. What 
can such a person hope for except ‘a flower in the sky’’? I have 
built the castle of my hopes on the foundation of the dumb India, 
more particularly on Gujarat. But ultimately — ? 

Toun^ 

Mohandas Karamohand Gandhi 

Segaon, January 23, 1940 

[From Gujarati] 

Ilarijanbandhu, 28-1-1940 

’ A metaphor for ‘an absolute impossibility’ 
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Sardar Pritlivi Singh has eschewed violence and taken to ahim- 
sa; but lie says it is a new experience for hinj. He is making efforts 
like Bhagiratli^ to pass the test. The future alone can reveal what 
the outcome will be. A held for his experiments had to be chosen. 
During his underground days he worked to spread physical culture 
activities. Ex<Tcise may be either for violence or for non-violence. 
Ahimsa cannot grow to its full stature in an emaciated body. A 
vigorous body is essential for the expression of pure ahimsa. Up to a 
point the same kind of exercise can be useful for both types of 
body but finally a distinction has to be made. It is Sardar Prithvi 
Singh’s job to explain how to do it. He proposes to start with 
Gujarat. I wish him success in his efforts. 

Segaon, January 23, 191-0 
[From Gujarati] 

Ilarijanhandku, 2H- 1-19 10 


157. LETTER TO LORD LINLITHGOW 

Segaon, W.\rdha, 
January 23, 1940 

DEAR LORD LlNLir[U;0\V, 

I thank you for your two cordial lettorsb the last having just 
come in. I heartily endorse the sentiment I read in your letter that 
even if we fail to reach an agreement during the forthcoming talks, 
we must try again. 

I can reach Delhi any day after the 4th February. I must 
leave Delhi on llth at the latest to attend a meeting of the Hari- 
jan Sevak Sangh in Segaon. I would appreciate a telegraphic 


* This appeared under “My Notes”. 

mythological hcio who succeeded in bringing the Ganga down to 

the earth 

3 Dated January 17 and 21 
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reply, if you can conveniently send it.* 

I arriy 

Yours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Frorn a copy: C.W. 7838. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


J58. LETTER TO GLADYS OWEN 

Sega ON, Wardha, 
January 2j, 1940 

MY DEAR GLADYS, 

Your delightful letter. Your fault that you came only to hurry 
away. But I understand. You will keep me informed of your 
progress. Keep well and you will do well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 6196 


159. LETTER TO'Jl. RAMACHANDRAN 


Sevagram, 
January 23^ 1940 

DEAR RAMACHANDRAN, 

Yours to hand. Don’t think that I am neglecting Travancorc. 
He^ was due to come here today. Now he says lie will come a 
little later. I don’t want to say anything in Ilarijan for the time 
being.3 

As to funds, I must harden my heart. What shall I do? You 
must lose in the end if you have to beg for funds. I can beg but 
I should be harming your cause if I did. Don’t use me for 
raising funds for the struggle. There is something wrong some- 
where if the struggle collapses for want of funds. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 

* The addressee replied: “We meet at 11 a.m. on Monday 5th Febru- 
ary, or Tuesday 6th February, as may be more convenient.” 

^The reference is presumably to G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Travancorc State. 

3 Vide ‘‘Letter to C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar”, 28-3-1940. 



160. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 


January 23, 1040 

cur. MUNNALAL, 

I was brief in order to save time. Try again. Don’t lose 
heart. I know that there is a lot of [.suppressed] anger in A.S. 
All of us are imperfect and should, therefore, bear with one an- 
other. My own smallness lias been cxpo.sed by my dreams.* But 
just a.s all of you tol(Tat(' me as I am, so also should you tolei atc 
one another. Otherwise all of us will be put to shame. 

niessiniji from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the (iujarati: G.N. R553. .Also C.W. 7073. Courtesy: 
Munnala! G. Shah 


161. ASHRAM XOTES 


January 24, 1040 

I shall undertake a 24 hour fast from tomorrow evening in 
honour of Independence Day. No one is bound to undertake it 
on this account. I am only jiassing on the information. Whoever 
wishes may inulertake a fast. The sick must not. 

I have talked to Sushilaliehn aliout tlie quantities of milk. She 
will speak to tliuse who do not need more than 1.’) lb ol milk. 
The fact is, no one normally needs more than 1.5 lb. Since we 
are living on public lands and have taken a vow of austerity, we 
.should take nothing more than we need. 

Whatever I write tlu'se days may not be taken as orders. Only 
that should be considered right which one does in agreement with 
one’s own rea.soning. Independence Day can only be a day of self- 
purification for us. Self-purification naturally includes discrimina- 
tion, temperance, restraint, etc. A programme may be chalked 
out for the 26th. We should find out whether or no the villagers 
ill Segaon intend doing something. Sukhabhau- may be consulted. 

Bapu 

From Hindi; C.W. 4674 

* Vide “Asliomn Notes”, p. 127. 

^ Sukluibluiu Chnudliary, a co-worker who li\cd in Segaon village 
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m. LETTER TO DR. K B. KHARE 


January 24, 1940 

DEAR DR. KHARE*, 

I was very glad to see your handwriting again. We may differ 
in our political opinions, but you are still the keeper of my body. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Mjf Political Memoirs or Autobiography, p. 256 


163. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 24, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

This morning’s exhibition was unforgettable. But all’s well 
that ends well. I can best describe myself as a parent who exacts 
complete obedience. I may distrust all or many of my children. 
I may give erroneous judgments. But they may not distrust me. 
They may not doubt the correctness of my judgments. They 
should be incapable of seeing my faults. That others see them is a 
matter of no moment. Such surrender is almost impossible. But 
it must be possible for those who adopt me as their parent, both 
mother and father, as you have done. I have been the recipient 
of such obedience and faith. You can’t give it mechanically but I 
can do nothing of you or with you unless you have the required 
faith. 

Love. 

Bapu 

I am not exacting if naturally you have the faith. Such faith 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

From the original: C.W. 3665. Courtesy: .Ararit Kaur. Also G.N. 6474 

* Ex-Premier of Central Provinces who was expelled from the Congress 
in 1938 
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164, J\fOTE TO KANU GANDHI 


January 24^ 1940 

CHI. KANAIYO, 

Start giving Vaijibhai a massage from today at 9 or 9.30. The 
massage should be given gently to the whole body. As to the de- 
gree of force ask him. Pay more attention to the abdomen, apart 
from the chest and the back. Measure his chest. Teach him pra- 
nayama^, as also the practice of. . . His chest must expand. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

To be delivered now to Kanu N. Gandhi.^ 

From a micronim of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


165. NOTE TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

[On or after January 24, 1940]* 

You need not go on rubbing in ghee for hours. I don’t need 
it. If you are acquiring punya'^ thereby, it is another matter. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4562 


166. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Segaon, 
January 25, 1940 

1 have a telegram from Lahore saying that uncertified khadi 
and flags arc selling briskly on the eve of the Independence Day. 
It is likely that such undesirable transactions may take place in 
other places also. I must warn Congressmen against buying or 
selling such khadi and flags. In my opinion it would be contrary to 
the pledge. 

* Breathing exercise 

2 Illegible 

3 This is evidently meant for the courier. 

^This was written on an envelope bearing a postmark of this date. 

^ Spiritual merit 

* In Harijan, this appeared under the title “Uncertified Khadi*'. 
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Uncertified khadi means deprivation of the spinner’s rightful 
wage and general injury to khadi work. That khadi and [those] arti- 
cles made of khadi are certified which are sold by dealers certified 
by the All-India Spinners’ Association. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 26-1-1940, and Harijan, 3-2-1940 


167. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Segaon, 

January 25, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Your letter was duly read and destroyed. I hope you got my 
letter of yesterday. I cannot accept your position. It is contradic- 
tory. Of course it is for you to surrender partly or wholly. It is 
not a mechanical act. So long as your mind does not endorse what 
I say or do, if only for the sake of honesty, you must at least warn 
me. My point is that full surrender excludes possibility of mind 
doubting the correctness of the parent’s judgment. But why argue 
about such things? They are beyond argument. 

I have your cheerful wire. 

I have the appointment*. I reach Delhi on 5th February. 
Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Mahadev looks after your post. 

From the original: C.W. Courtc.sy: Arnrit Kaur. Also G.N. 726B 

168. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 25^ 1940 

MY DEAR G.R., 

The above is a translation of the letter received from J^. Shan- 
kerlal feels keenly in the matter. Nevertheless so far as I am con- 
cerned yours should be the final word. The Viceroy has fix[cd] 

' With the Viceroy 

^ Shrikrishnadas Jaju. Seeking Gandhiji’s advice on behalf of Shankcr- 
lal Banker, he had written “against retention of Aiyamutixu's services in his 
present capacity” because he was “not fit to be entrusted with such a 
rcsfx>nsibility”. He had added: “Rajaji’s view, of course, ought to receive 
due weight. But in this case it docs not appeal to me, Shri Banker ako 
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5th, 10 a. m., for the meeting. There is talk of having the Sangh* 
meeting in Delhi earlier than 13th for the sake of , . elections. I 
shall wire from Delhi if I want you. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.W. 10885. Courtesy: G. R. Narasimhan 


169, LETTER TO MRS. K. L. RALLIA RAM 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 25, 1940 

DEAR SISTER, 

You have misread my notc^. I have not invited converts to 
return to the original fold. But I would not prevent them from 
doing so and would even rejoice, if they were not converted but 
coerced. Moreover, India of the future would be what you and 
I can make it. No single individual will alone count iiowcver 
great he may be. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shrimati K. L. Rallia Ram 
6 Goulding Road 
Lahore 
Punjab 

Gatidhiji’s papers received from outside Agencies, File No. 75. Courtesy: 
National Archives of India. Also G.N. 6834 


fears that khadi work in Tamil Nad will suffer by his removal. But I do 
not think that in a matter like this we can afford to be ruled by our timidity. 
We ought to face up to any difficulty that might arise. It is quite possible 
that there will be .some difficulty in finding a suitable substitute. But it 
must be done.” 

*Harijan Sevak Sangh 

2 Illegible 

3 Vide “What Is Neutrality?”, pp. 52-3. 



170. MTE TO KRISHMCHANDRA 


Jamuay 25^ 1940 

It is not necessary to change the diet. No one can take more 
than 40 tolas of greens. 

Don’t devote more than 20 minutes to massage. You should 
rest, read or spin during the rest of the time. An hour-long inunc- 
tion can only do harm and no good. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4334 


171. LETTER TO ABDUL KHALIL 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 25y 1940 

BHAI ABDUL KHALIL, 

I have your letter. It seems your complaint is justified. I 
am making inquiries. One wrong should not be answered with 
another. Nothing will come in the way of the Friday namaz^. 
The rest of the matter pertains to a judicial decision; does it not? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6862 

172. LETTER TO BHARAT AN KUMARAPPA 

January 26, 1940 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

I have sent a note of acknowledgement to R. B. Jesudasan. 
You will be glad to know that the first parcel was found in the 
dispensary safely put away.^ Sushila was not in Segaon when it 
was received and so I must have given it to the compounder. I 
could not have read the advertisement note, etc. However, all’s 
well that ends well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 3587 
^Muslim Prayer 

* Vide letter to the addressee, p. 102. 
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173, J^OTE TO JAMMLAL BAJAJ 

[January 26, 1940y 

I don’t wish to write about Jaipur just now. According to 
me my coming visit to Delhi is a very important one. It is best, 
therefore, that I should say nothing just now. In Delhi, of course, 
I will discuss the matter. We are in no hurry. You should go only 
after completing your treatment. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3009 


174. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Segaon, Wardha, 
Independence Day, [January 26, I940Y 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

What makes you say that you cannot even talk with me ? The 
fact is that you never feel the need for talking with me. That has 
been your habit from the beginning. 

It is best tiiat you should not come to Delhi at present. I reach 
there on the 5th. If there is anything worth while I will send you 
a wire and will also send for others. This is my view. But if you 
feel strongly that you should come, do certainly come. Even if you 
do not come [now] keep yourself ready to start. 

I will write to Narandas (Gandhi) about Vajubhai^. I had 
written to Jamnadas (Gandhi) but there is no reply. 

Virawala^ has passed away. Let us see who succeeds him. 
Everything seems to be peculiar in Mysore. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

SaRDAR VALLABHBHAI PaTEL 
68 Marine Drive, Bombay 
[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Palfo-2: Sardar Vdlahhhhaine, pp. 237-8 

* From Panchven Ptilrako Haptike Askiroad, p. 226 
^Ycar inferred from the subject-matter 

3 Vajubhai Shukla; vide “Letter to l^arandas Gandhi’’, p. 146. 

* Dewan of Rajkot 
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175. MESSAGE TO ALL-INDIA WOMENS 
CONFERENCE^ 


[Before January 27^ 1940Y 

I have already pointed out the royal road to swaraj to my sis- 
ters where they can go ahead of their brothers. By traversing this 
road, they can achieve fulfilment. 

The Hindu, 28-1-1940 


176. NOTES 
Curious Discipline 

The manifesto of the Kerala socialists, one of whom is the 
General Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, 
is a curious specimen of ‘discipline’. Here arc the clioiccst senten- 
ces from it: 

The charkha cult is part of the policy of the Congress leadership, 
which coasists in postponing the light as long as possible, in keeping 
out all leftist forces when fight becomes inevitable, and in compromise. 

The signatories to the statement do not believe in the cult of the 
charkha. But still they appeal, in the name of discipline, to all people 
in Kerala to take the new pledge. 

Soldiers who criticize their Generals as the Kerala patrons of the 
Congress have done would be considered guilty of treason, for they 
would, if they could, bring their Generals into contempt with the 
soldiery. It would be more dignified and certainly braver on the 
part of these gentlemen to secede from the Congress and convert the 
country to their method than to remain in it although they have 
no faith in its programme. They are postponing the day of deliver- 
ance who are undermining the influence of the only fighting organ- 
ization in the country by belittling its programme and its leaders. 

Disturbing News 

The news from South Africa is disturbing. Dr. Malan^ is 
on the war-path. He will enforce segregation by law. He will 

‘&2The Conference was held at Allahabad from January 27 to 31 
under the presidentship of Begum Hamid Ali. 

^ Leader of the Nationalists in the South African Uixion Assembly 
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prohibit legal unions between the Whites and Asiatics. He will 
tolerate the Indians’ presence only as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, never as human beings, having equal opportunities and 
rights virith the Whites. Here in India, which is daily growing in 
consciousness of her self-respect and her right to be regarded as 
a free nation, this racial bar is resented. India’s independence 
is coming sooner than many people think. So far as I can see 
nothing can stop her march to her natural destiny. I myself envi- 
sage alliance with Great Britain and the Dominions, if the freedom 
is to come as a result of an honourable understanding between the 
two countries. But if the statesmen of South Africa continue the 
attitude of race superiority, alliance between unequals would become 
an impossibility. I look upon this war as a divine judgment. The 
whole world is directly or indirectly affected by it. Every nation 
subordinate or free has to make its choice. Personal wishes of the 
present actors are likely to be confounded. I would urge Dr. 
Malan and those South Africans who think with him to take a long 
view of things. He is of course on the right track if he thinks, as 
many Africans do, that God has created the White man to be lord 
and master of the coloured man. I hope that Dr. Malan is not 
one of them. Anyway I hope General Smuts will resist the pressure 
that is being put upon him to adopt the reactionary legislation 
suggested by Dr. Malan. 

Seoaon, January 27, 1940 
Harijan, 3-2-1940 


177. A TELEGRAM 


Wardhaganj, 

January 27, 1940 

EITHER HARIJAN SEVAK MEETING HERE AS ANNOUNCED 
OR THERE FROM SIXTH. DOn’t EXPECT ME THERE 
AFTER MY SPECIAL WORK FINISHED OR CHOOSE 

DATE AFTER MALIKANDA* AT WARDHA. 

Bapu 

From the original; G.W. 7840. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


^ Where the Gandhi Seva Sangh was to meet from February 20 
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178. LETTER TO N. R. MALKAMI 


Segaon, Wardha, 
January 27, 1940 

MY DEAR MALKANI, 

Sindh tragedy has cut me to the quick. Write out something 
in the form of an appeal and I shall see what can be done. My 
remedy* is true. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat; G.N. 938 

179. LETTER TO NARANDAS GANDHI 

January 27, 1940 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

Your work must be progressing well. Kanaiyo is engrossed in 
his work. 

Herewith a letter from Ghhaganlal. I should like you to get 
the matter clarified with him. 

What is the difficulty about the account^? Your accounts are 
always clear. Has not an abstract been published ? Give him the 
money received through him, as he writes; for instance the money 
received from Shantilal and others. 

I see that the antipathy between you two persists. It may be 
better in such circumstances that you two should not work with 
each other. 

Sardar thinks that your engaging Vajubhai in the work there 
shows that the latter’s cleverness has succeeded. I too did not like 
it. He doesn’t seem to me a clean man. Sardar believes that 
he wants to exploit your name for his gain. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also G.W. 8570. Cour- 
tesy: Narandas Gandhi 

* Vide “Sindh Tragedy”, pp. 71-4. 

^ Of Gandhiji’s birthday fund; vide the following item. 
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180. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSH! 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

January 27^ 1940 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter. Workers who are attached to institutions 
should take the pledge after obtaining the permission of the head of 
the respective institutions. According to me, there is no harm in 
taking the pledge. 

About the fund in connection with my birthday celebrations, 
my view is that you should respect Narandas’s decision. The con- 
tributions collected by you for special purposes should be return- 
ed to you — for instance, the money received from Shantilal. I have 
written to Narandas accordingly. 

I have no doubt that the accounts of the birthday fund should 
be published. I have said that also in my letter to Narandas. 

I see that there isn’t complete accord between you two even 
now. Differences of opinion seem to persist. That being so, it 
seems best that you should not be associated with each other in the 
same work. Such things often happen. Wasn’t this true of Kaka- 
saheb and Maganlal^ also? I took care not to let them come into 
conflict with each other, but whenever there was a conflict it always 
led to bitterness. 

Blessings from 

Bapu- 

[PS.] 

Anand wrote to me again. I have given him an appropriate 
reply. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G,N. 5548 


‘Maganlal Gandhi 
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181. A MOTE 


Jamaiy 27^ 1940 

You may speak about the car in connection with Barot. 

The simplest way seems to be to send for a car today for Rami. 
Balvantsinha or somebody else may accompany her to the station. 
I believe she will be going via Bombay. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 4568 


182. LETTER TO PRABHAKAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 27, 1940 

BHAI PRABHAKAR, 

Your questions are such as would take me long to answer. 
Some time when you come here you may raise them. Meanwhile 
keep reading Harijan. That may incidentally provide you all 
the answers. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 10250. Courtesy; Bharat Kala Bhavan 


183. LETTER TO BALVAMTSIMHA 

January 27 y 1940 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

I do not wish to take you to the Gandhi Seva Sangh Confer- 
ence this time. Let us not worry over the cows in Bengal. I shall 
speak to Krishnachandra. But a seeker after knowledge may have 
to indulge in flattery [now and then]. When you become a 
mahatma like me, your teachers will try to flatter you. In the mean 
time remember these words of the Gita: “Learn it through humble 
homage and service and by repeated questioning.”* Only mahatmas 

^ Bhagavad Gita, iv. 34 
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can perhaps be exceptions to the Gita rules. However, the amount 
of flattery that I have to practise, I alone can know. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1945 


m. NOTE TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

January 27^ 1940 

Sushila says she said just the opposite. If a patient needs rub- 
bing of his soles for inducing sleep it may be continued for hours; 
not so in other cases. You do not need it at all. To do something 
unnecessary is spiritually harmful. Twenty minutes is therefore 
enough. 

Meals should not take more than two hours in all. 

You should teach Keshu in a quiet place. Give up some 
work to be able to spare time for Balvantsinha if necessary. . . .’s* 
arrival should save some of your time. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4335 


185. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

January 27, 1940 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

Read the enclosed^. Can’t you save some time for Balvant- 
sinha? 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4336 


» Illegible 

* Vidt the preceding item. 



m. LETTER TO RAIHANA TTABJI 

January 27 ^ 1940 

DEAR DAUGHTER RAIHANA, 

I was very happy to get your postcard informing me that the 
worry which was consuming Mother is being removed. How shall 
I explain? I was very unhappy that Mother was so much tormented. 
Her blood-pressure is still high. Yes, Jamnalalji recounted all the 
stories of your heroism. He was here for two days. Even otlier- 
wise he used to write from Poona how you had become a cuckoo* 
to him. I can hear your voice from here. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: S.N. 9677 


187. FOURFOLD RUIN 

Mr. F. E. James^ is reported to have said as follows in a recent 
speech delivered by him at Madras: 

Mr. James then referred to the Independence Pledge prescribed by 
the Congress and said that he did not like the following sentence in 
the pledge: 

‘The British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but has based itself upon the exploitation of 
the masses and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally 
and spiritually.' 

“Now I have got many friends in the Congress ranks, and I do 
feel that I have a right to protest against a statement which to my 
mind is not really necessary for the pledge itself. It is a provocative 
statement and I very much doubt whether it is true in any case. You 
can’t prove it any more than I can disprove it.*’ The speaker empha- 
sized that it was not just to put all the debits on one side. He was 
sure that those of his Congress friends who were free from hatred and 
prejudice could not repeat it without some mental reservation. If they 

* The addressee used to compose and sing bhajans. 

^ Of the European group in the Central Legislative Assembly 
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were asked to repeat that statement, it might lead to a great deal of 
bitterness, hatred and misunderstanding. “I do feel,” he further point- 
ed out, “that in this particular statement in the Independence Pledge 
there is to be found a contradiction between Gandhiji’s doctrine of 
non-violence and the particular violence of the statement,’* 

Mr. James is not alone in his condemnation of the part of the 
pledge quoted by him. The Statesman has called the paragraph “an 
abominable falsehood”. It should be remembered that this part was 
in the original and has stood without challenge all these ten years. 
That of course is no reason for not criticizing it today if the criti- 
cism is well-informed and sound. Prof. V. G. Desai recently 
showed in these columns^ how unsound the criticism was. I revert 
to the subject because Mr. James sees a contradiction between my 
“doctrine of non-violence and the particular violence of the state- 
ment”. I presume that the statement will not be considered vio- 
lent if it is believed by the maker. For non-violence does not con- 
sist in hiding the truth from oneself or the world; it consists in non- 
violent conduct towards the wrong-doer in spite of the most vivid 
knowledge of his misdeeds. My inculcation of non-violence has been 
effective because I have used almost the same adjectives as the 
school of violence has in describing the effects of British Rule, and 
showed the most effective remedy for undoing them. There is no 
merit in loving those who do you no ill, merit lies in being loving 
or being non-violent towards those who ill-use you. When I de- 
scribed modern civilization symbolized in imperialism as godless 
in Hind Sioaraj I know that I had notlving but goodwill towards 
those who represented it. 

And is it not a fact staring one in the face that “the British 
Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom but has based itself upon the exploitation of the masses 
and has ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spiri- 
tually” ? A. O. Hume, Digby^, Dadabhai^, Wedderburn* and a host 
of other known and sober writers have taught the millions that the 
existing system of Government has drained the country of its wealth 
and reduced the peasantry to pauperism. Political subjection is 
patent. Cultural and spiritual conquest has at no time in India’s 
history been so complete as during the British Rule. It is none the 

^ Under the title “A Tis-suc of ‘Foul and Abominable Lies* **, in Harijan, 
6-1-1940 

^ William Digby, Congress Agent in England 
5 Dadabhoy Naoroji 

* Sir William Wedderburn, Congress President, 1889 
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less galling or degrading because there has been a voluntary surren- 
der. A victim’s conquest is complete when he hugs the chains that 
bind him and begins to imitate the manners and customs of his 
captor. Our household was turned upside down when my father 
had to attend the Durbar during a Governor’s visit. He never 
wore stockings or boots or what were then called “whole boots”. 
His general foot-wear was soft leather slippers. If I was a painter, 
I could paint my father’s disgust and torture on his face as he was 
putting his legs into his stockings and feet into ill-fitting and uncom- 
fortable boots. He had to do this! I happened to be in Calcutta 
when Lord Curzon was holding his levee. I was staying in the India 
Club. The toilet of the Rajas and Maharajas who were staying 
there was a study. They looked like second editions of khansamas^. 
Their ordinary dress was simple dhoti with the inimitable Bengali 
folds which only the Bengali wearers can produce and spotlessly white 
kurta and a thin shawl carelessly but gracefully flung round the 
body. But this was considered indecent dress for the levee of the 
Grown Representative. The big zamindars and the Princes must 
appear properly bedecked and bejewelled. And what about the 
latest circular reproduced in these columns^ prescribing repeated 
bowings at an investiture ceremony in the U.P. ? Is not this cultural 
and spiritual degradation? Mr. James says: “You cannot prove it 
any more than I can disprove it.” The last half is as true as the 
first half of the sentence is untrue. I have given only casual illus- 
trations of the cultural conquest. The tragedy is much deeper than 
I have depicted. Should Englishmen take pride in the fact that 
many educated Indians cannot express themselves sufficiently in 
their own mother tongues, and that they have to transmit tlieir 
inmost thoughts to their dear ones in the English language? I ask 
them to realize with me the enormity of the ruination of culture 
that this fact means. Many educated Indians have become saheb- 
logs in their own land, and there is no living contact between 
them and the masses. Thanks to the Congress, things are better, 
but they are only just better. It is highly likely that the unnatu- 
ral method of education has kept India from reaching her goal as 
nothing else has. Educated India has been disabled from reaching 
the masses. There are signs that Englishmen have begun to believe 
that India should come to her own. But their conversion will not 
be complete if they do not realize the truth of the fourfold ruina- 
tion of India. If they are proud of the conquest of India and all it 

‘ Chef-cum-waitcr 

* Vide “Notes”, sub-title “Imperialism Dies H»d”, pp, 123-4. 
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has meant, the gulf that divides them from us remains. Real under- 
standing of the heart between them and us will not come by hiding 
facts. That understanding means a voluntary abdication by Britain 
of the fourfold conquest of India. Without that India cannot make 
to the world peace the special contribution for which she is specially 
fitted.^ 

Segaon, January 28, 1940 
Harijan^ 3-2-1940 


188. LETTER TO KANU GANDHI 

January 28, 1940 

cm. KANAIYO, 

The bicycle incident yesterday was not a happy one. A car- 
penter will always keep his tools ready for use. A typist will keep 
his typewriter in good repair and a rider will keep his horse in 
good stead. Similarly a bicycle should always be kept clean, oiled 
and ready for use. Otherwise don’t have a bicycle at all. I cannot 
tolerate an accident caused by carelessness on your part. Such 
things are included in ahimsa. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


189. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KANTAK 

[Before January 29^ 1940Y 

CHI. PREMA, 

Your letter was full of news, I gave it to the Congress Presi- 
dent^ and Kishorelal to read. It has made both of them think 
seriously,^ Prabha's health cannot be said to be good. She has 

^ F. E, James’s rejoinder to this appeared in flarijan, 9-3-1940, under the 
title ‘‘Unconvincing Apologia”. 

^ From the addressee’s introductory note to this letter in Baptma Patro 
-5: Premabehn Kantakne, p. 271; vide also letter to the addressee p. J62. 

^ Rajendra Prasad 

^Thc addressee had written about the involvement of a number of 
Congress and Gandhi Seva Sangh workers in the Bihar Forward Bloc. Ki- 
shorelal Mashruwala was the President of the Sangh. 
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come here. She docs not have the same oathtudasm as before. 
She came only last night. I have had no talk widi her yet, I can 
order her to go back today, but I am sure you would not want it.* 
Let her stay here for some time. I will think of the future after 
she has calmed down and her health has improved. 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10403. Also O.W. 6842. Cour« 
tesy; Premabehn Kantak 


190. QJJESTION BOX 

In spite of my weekly warning*, correspondence continues to 
be almost as heavy as before. I have no time to go through it all. 
Pyarelal puts before me those letters which he thinks I must see. I 
have therefore suggested to him that he should prepare from the 
mass of correspondence questions which he may consider to be of 
general importance and I should deal with them from week to 
week. I hope that the correspondents and the readers will appre- 
ciate the effort. 

Constituent Assembly 

Your Constituent Assembly will be elected by a vast majority of 
illiterate and ignorant voters who would vote for one side or another be- 
cause that side is led by persons who cry slogans palatable to them. In such 
circumstances would not the decision of the Assembly be a farce, a ty- 
ranny of numbers? Why cannot you settle by a discussion in the Press, or 
on the platform or in a private conference? 

A. There is risk always in every big experiment, but in my 
opinion it is the least in the proposed meth<^. Underlying the 
proposal is the faith that the majority of candidates will be enlight- 
ened and selfless workers. In that case the elections will be concen- 
trated political education on a stupendous scale. There is no ques- 
tion of tyranny of numbers. There is undoubtedly the risk of igno- 
rant voters being betrayed into a wrong choice. Nevertheless the 
decision will be the verdict of the people. Discussion in the Press 
and on the platform cannot replace the elective method. The 

* Tlie addressee wanted Prabhavati Devi to lead the proposed women 
volimtecrs’ corps in Bihar. 

* Vide “To Correspondents and Message-seekers”, p. 113. 
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decision of a private conference will represent only those who com- 
pose it. What is wanted is not necessarily a wise but a represen- 
tative decision. Today many societies claim to speak in the name 
of the masses. When the Constituent Assembly comes into being, 
it will silence all voices and be the sole instrument voicing the 
opinion of the nation. 

Am I A Reformist? 

Is not Subhas Babu right when he ascribes to the High Com- 
mand, including of course you, the reformist and the liberal tendency? 

A. Of course he is right. Dadahhai was a great reformist. 
GokUale was a great liberal; and so was Phcrozcsliah Mehta, the 
uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. So too was Surendra- 
nath Banerjee. They were in their days the nation’s tribunes. 
Wc arc their heirs. Wc would not have been if they had not been. 
What Subhas Babu in his impatience to go forward forgets is that it 
is possible for men like me to compete with him in the love of the 
land in spite of our having reformist and liberal tendencies. But I 
have told him he has youth before him and he must have the dash 
of youth. He is not held down by me or anybody else. He is not 
the man to be so held. It is his own prudence that holds him. 
And in that way he is as much reformist and liberal as I am. Only 
I with my age know it, and he in his youth is blind to the good that 
is in him. Let my correspondents rest assured that, in spite of our 
different outlooks and in spite of the Congress ban on him, when 
he leads in non-violent battle they will find me following him, as I 
shall find him following me, if I overtake him. But I must live in 
the hope that wc shall gain our common cud without another 
fight. 

Universal Conscription 

Q. You say millions are unarmed and unused to wielding arras. But 
what is the difBculty, when India is free, in training the whole nation in 
the use of arms by means of universal conscription? 

A. Of course in theory there is nothing to prevent the training 
by universal conscription. Only I think that the people of this land 
would not take to arins easily even though conscription may be 
resorted to. In any event arming of the millions, or even a few, 
is outside my province. It is repugnant to me. But what I would 
conscript is productive labour skilled and unskilled. This, I hold, 
would be the easiest and the most effective method of organizing 
society on a peaceful footing. 
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Independence Pledge 

Q. The Indepeadence pledge regarding khadi and village industries 
has been variously interpreted. Wliat is one to do? What is the meaning of 
‘regular spinning’, ‘habitual use of khadi’ and of ‘village products’? Is it 
enough for me to fulfil the pledge, or does it apply to my family? What am 
I to do if 1 cannot afford to buy khadi for the whole family? 

A. The Independence pledge has been made optional this 
time. The papers report that it has been taken by lakhs of men 
and women. I hope the reports are true. My own barometer is 
khadi sales. The pledge can be taken even now. I admit that it 
is capable of yielding various interpretations. But so are the Vedas. 
The authoritative interpretation can be given only by the Rashtra- 
pati‘, I do not propose to give you my own. You should be your 
own interpreter. Remember, where there’s a will there’s a way. 
Of course it is better if your whole family takes the pledge. But 
you are not your brother’s keeper. So far as your purse is concern- 
ed, see if your wardrobe admits of reduced clothing whilst many 
millions go about in rags. I have a suspicion that many of my 
questioners have superfluous things which they consider necessary 
for appearances. Appearances are not for those who want to sacri- 
fice themselves for their own and their country’s freedom. I 
have also suggested that those who cannot pay the full price of 
khadi can get it almost at mill price if they will spin their own 
yarn. Lastly, you need not take the pledge now. You can take it 
when you have prepared yourself for it. What is most needed is 
uttermost sincerity. Letters like yours fill me with hope. I can 
raise an indomitable army out of sincere men and women who are 
willing to come under discipline. 

Splnning-vvheel and Independence 

Q, How do you connect the wheel with swaraj? We were producing 
our own khadi when wc lost our freedom. 

A. We did not then know the pricelcssness of the charkha. 
Now that we know it, we must restore it to its honoured place in 
our homes. Supposing people who have their rifles with them lose 
both their freedom and their rifles, will it be proper for them to 
resist the counsel of a wise man who might rise in their midst and 
advise them to rearm themselves, with the knowledge added to the 
rearmament that they were foolish in easily surrendering their 
rifles? I verily believe that we cannot gain or retain our freedom 
by non-violent means unless we realize the necessity and the dignity 
of reviving the charkha with all its implications. 

* Congress President 
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Lusting vstith the Eye 

Q. I am a poor man employed in a mill. I am in a great fix. When* 
ever I go out, the sight of a fair face overwhelms me. I lose all self-control. 

I sometimes fear that I might be betrayed into indecorous behaviour. I once 
thought of committing suicide. But my good wife saved me. She suggested 
that I should take hei" with me whenever I stirred out of the house. The 
plan has worked but it b not always practicable. In desperation I often think 
that I should pluck out my offending eyes. But the consideration for my 
wife has deterred me. You are a man of God. Can’t you suggest a remedy? 

A. You are honest and frank. You should know that there 
are many people in the same plight as you are. This lusting with 
the eye is a common disease. It is on the increase. It has even 
attained a kind of respectability. This, however, should be no con- 
solation to you. You have a brave wife. You dare not be unfaith- 
ful to her. And lusting after another woman is the height of unfaith- 
fulness. It reduces marriage to a mockery. You should resolutely 
fight against the enemy. Treasure the tliought that all other women 
are like blood-sisters to you. Give up the lewd literature, cine- 
mas and lewd pictures that disfigure the Press. Walk with your 
eyes fixed to the earth; and whilst you are doing so pray to the 
God within that He may cleanse your heart, and believe that He 
will deliver you from the curse. If necessary, wear thickly smoked 
glasses. You will find in them a first-class external aid. There is 
really nothing to admire in the big cities with tlieir oppressive 
hugeness and congestion and the same noises, and the same faces 
day in and day out. If we were not victims of the mighty force of 
inertia, our senses would sicken over the repetition of the same 
ugly phenomenon. In the daytime bury yourself in the duty 
before you, and at night do a little bit of star-gazing with the aid 
of a simple astronomical guide, and you have before your eyes a 
spectacle which no cinema in the world can provide ; and, it may be, 
you will one day find God peeping through the myriads of stars, 
and, if you attune yourself to the divine nightly manifestation, you 
will hear the soft and soothing music of the spheres. Txy this every 
night and your eyes will act right and your heart will be sound. 
May God bless you. 

Uncertified Khadi and A. I. S. A 

(j. I can quite understand your emphasis on the exclusive use of certi- 
fied khadi. But certified khadi b dear. The result fa that while on the 
one hand there are thousands of people who are too poor to purchase certi- 
fied khadi, on the other there are thousands of spinners whom the A.I.S.A. 
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cannot give employment on account of the standard wage. Would it not be 
advisable imder the circumstances to employ the .surplus spinners on a lower 
wage, pool the standard-w^e and the non-standard-wage khadi, and thus 
at one stroke provide cheap khadi to the poor consumer and employment to 
the needy spinner? 

A. This is a good question. The executive of the A. I. S. A. 
is wide awake. Every effect of the arbitrary rise in the spinners’ 
wages is being watched. The question of pooling has not escaped 
attention. Every effort is being made to keep prices within reach 
of the buyers. Selfish purveyors of uncertified khadi and the gullible 
or indifferent public are the greatest obstacle. The A. I. S. A. has 
to cut its difficult way through these obstacles. 

Delegate’s Fee and the Congress 

Q,. You have claimed the Congress members to be the spokesmen of 
the poor, toiling millions of India. How can you expect the representatives 
of the poorest, who must themselves be likewise poor, to pay the dele- 
gate’s fee of Rs. 5? Does it then mean that the poor millions must choose 
their representatives from among the monied class? Is this your ideal of 
democracy? 

A. My ideal of democracy is quite sound. Without the dele- 
gate’s fee the Congress cannot work. The fee also acts as some 
check on fraud. Every delegate has a large constituency. If the 
delegate is a bona-fide choice of the voters, they should find the 
delegate’s fee and expenses. If the voters paid one pice per head 
for the expenses of their delegate, it would be possible for the poor- 
est delegate to represent them. The fact is that the Congress is 
neither sufficiently democratic nor representative. There is too 
much wire-pulling and manoeuvring for seizing power rather than 
doing service. Congressmen have gone in for vastness at the 
expense of depth. The result is that we are skating on dangerously 
thin ice. 

What about Your Son? 

I have a difficulty with you. You are out to conquer the whole 
world with love. How Ls it you could not conquer your own son? You be- 
lieve in the doctrine of beginning with yourself. Why not begin with your 
son? There is no such thing as an irredeemably bad boy. I am sure you 
will succeed if you try. 

A. You are right. But I have admitted my limitations. Com- 
plete non-violence, i.e., complete love, never fails. You may also 
know that I have not despaired of my son regaining his sanity. 
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Q,UB8TI0N BOX 

Superficially I seem to have hardened my heart. But my prayer 
for his reformation has never ceased. 1 believe in its efficacy and 
1 have patience. 

Maucious Falsehood 

<j. In a book entitled '98^1 published by the Arya Sahitya 

Mandal Ltd., Ajmer, on page 30, I have come across the following statement 
which you are alleged to have made during your recent toor^ of the 
Frontier Proviucc: “The Pathan raiders have two kinds of needs, the phy- 
sical, viz., those relating to food, clothing and shelter, and the sexual. The 
Hindus, therefore, ought to offer them all their property and womenfolk so 
that they might be satiated and give up their raiding habits,” On page 31 
of the same pamphlet it is stated that at the instance of Sir Akbar Hydari 
you wrote to the Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University not to admit to 
his University the students who had been rusticated from the Osmania Uni- 
versity for singing Vandemataram. But the latter gave you a snub by 
retorting: “I am the Vice-Chancellor of the University, not you; I know 
my duty,” and gave admission to the students in question. If these facts are 
true, they are a serious reflection on you. What have you to say in reply? 

A. My answer is that every one of the statements is a malicious 
falsehood. I know tliat there is a campaign of lying propaganda 
going on against me. It grieves me, however, to find that an Arya 
Samaj publication should propagate such untruths. There is a 
bhajan in the Ashram Bhajanavali in which we pray for those that 
detract us. Or I can say in the Biblical language: “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” The pity is that these 
friends of whom you write know what they are doing. My prayer 
goes out for them also. Lies have never hurt those against whom 
they are uttered. They do hurt those who utter them and they 
often confound society. The writer has libelled the Pathan and 
Sir Akbar. Badshah Khan, the servant of God, is a Pathan. Sir 
Akbar is not so simple as to expect me to do what is attributed 
to him. 

The Sindh Tragedy 

Qi. In your article “Sindh Tragedy”^ you have advised the oppressed 
Hindus of Sindh to perform hijrat if they cannot protect their honour and 
self-respect by remaining in Sindh. Where do you expect them to go? 
Who will provide them the wherewithal in their place of refuge? May I 
further ask you if the remedy of hijrat is meant for the Hindus only? Why 
do not you advise hijrat to the Mussalmans in the Congress provinces who 

» In July 1939 

2 Vide pp. 71-4. 
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complain so loudly of 'oppression’ ? As it is you have given them weightage 
in provinces in which they are in a minority and a statutory majority in 
the Punjab where they are numerically superior. 

A. My advice to migrate is for all who feel oppressed and 
cannot live without loss of self-respect in a particular place. If 
the Muslims where they are in a minority were really oppressed 
and they sought my advice, I should give them the same advice that 
I have given to the Sindh Hindus. But as a general rule they are 
capable of holding their own even when they are in a minority. I 
have already told the Sindhis that, if they have the bravery to 
defend themselves even though they are a handful, they should not 
leave the places where they are settled. My advice is meant for 
those who, though they are conscious of self-respect, lack the 
strength that comes from non-violence or the capacity to return blow 
for blow. 

The question what the refugees should do after migration is 
surely secondary. A few thousand of them can be easily absorbed 
in a vast country like India. Sindhis are enterprising. They are 
scattered all over the world. I hardly think any public appeal will 
be necessary. Let them know that there are refugees from Limbdi* 
who are bravely and silently bearing their exile. A keen sense of 
honour turns every privation into a joy. But perhaps migration 
will be unnecessary. I see signs of Muslim leaders realizing their 
responsibility and making arrangements to create among the Hindus 
concerned a sense of security If this happens, it would be as it 
should be. 

The question of my befriending the Ali Brothers is surely irre- 
levant to the great issue I have raised. I am not sorry for anything 
I have done in connection with communal unity. I should repeat 
the same thing under similar circumstances. Neither community 
has lost by the unity of the Khilafat days, temporary though it un- 
fortunately proved to be. You are wrong in holding me responsible 
for the communal decision^. It has nothing to commend itself to 
any community except the solid fact that we are living under it 
and that we have not yet found an agreed formula to replace it. 

Segaon, January 29, 1940 
Harijan, 3-2-1940 

’ In Kathiawar 

2 The Sind Government had decided to set up a Court of Inquiry to 
investigate the causes of the riots and the measures taken by the autho- 
rities to preserve peace. 

3 The Communal Award of 1932 



191. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 


Segaon, Wardha, 

January 29^ 1940 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

I hope you had my note^ about Bengal. 

So I am to be in Santiniketan about 15th or 16th^ and pass 
there two days. I may have to come from Delhi. It depends upon 
happenings there. I shall have a large family with me. It will 
probably include Rajkumari. Ba will of course be with the party. 
Will the crowd matter? If necessary you will wire. I leave for 
Delhi on 4th. You will of course pray. 

Love. 

Mohan 

From a photostat: G.N. 8751 


192. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 29, 1940 

MY DEAR AMRIT, 

Nothing from you for the past two days. Here it is all well. 
Hope you are free from cough and cold. 

Love. 

Bapo 

[PS.] 

My love to Sarup’ and Go. 

Smt. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur 
Anand Bhavan 
Allahabad, U.P. 

From the original: G.W. 3960. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7269 


* Vide letter to the addressee, pp. 113-4. 

2 Gandhiji, however, reached Santiniketan on February 19. 

3 Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
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m. LETTER TO BHARATAN KUMARAPPA 


Segaon, 

January 29^ 1940 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

The facts are these. I was and am still willing to present 
myself at Ramgarh on 10th March*. The W.C.^ thought that it 
would be no use sending me to R[amgarh] three days in advance. 
The crowds gathering will interfere with the arrangements. They 
will rob the show of its newness when the presidential procession, 
etc., takes place. There were other similar arguments advanced. 
You may send this to your correspondent. I am entirely in the 
Rashtrapati’s hands. I have an open mind. Naturally I want to 
do all 1 can to further the common purpose. But I do not know 
what is the best thing to do. Rajen Babu should be the proper 
judge. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a copy: Dr. Rajcndra Prasad Papers. File No. XI/40. Courtesy: 
National Archives of India 

194, LETTER TO PREMABEHN KANTAK 

January 29, 1940 

CHI. PREMA, 

Prabha would have come there immediately if Ba had not 
specially wanted to see her. If you take care of her health, she will 
give you the work you want.^ Not that you don’t know this. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10404. Also G.W. 6843. Gour* 
tesy: Premabehn Kantak 

* For the inauguration of the Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition 
2 Congress Working Committee 

^ The addressee had organized a camp to train women volunteers for 
the forthcoming Congress Session at Ramgarh. Considering Prabhavati to be 
the best person to head the women volunteers in Bihar, she prevailed upon 
the former, who was initially reluctant, to take up the responsibility. 
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m. LETTER TO SAMPURMANAMJ) 


Segaon, Wardha, 
January 29j 1940 

BHAI SAMPURNANANDJI, 

Your letter. You have been very close to me for so long. 
I understand what you say. I write with an open heart as far as 
possible, yet the soldiers’ burden must continue. What you write 
regarding the charkha is enough. The work of adult literacy 
has been well accomplished. 1 could not deal with an earlier letter 
for want of time. 

Yours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shri Sampurnanandji 

Jalipadevi 

Banaras 

From the Hindi original: Sampumanand Gollectioa. Courtesy: National 
Archives of India 


196. LETTER TO H. L SHARMA 


January 29^ 1940 

CHI. SHARMA, 

I shall order more when I get the list of books. Otherwise 
send the book received from Lahore. What is wrong with you? 
If you yourself remain unwell,^ how are you going to treat others? 
1 am reaching Delhi on the 5th. 

BUssuigs from 
Bapu 

Dr. H. L. Sharma 
Naola Nawabad 
P. O. Khurja, U.P, 

From a facsimile of the Hindi: Bapuki Chha/anun Mm Jioanke Solah Varsh, 
between pp. 282 and 283 

* The addressee’s foot had been iiyured with a piece of glass. 
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m. siROHn 


From Sirohi comes the welcome news that the arrests made last 
year^ of seven leaders did not break the spirit of the people. They 
have been observing the 22nd (the arrest day) of every month with 
due solemnity. They are having meetings, spinning, 

selling khadi, etc. It is a good omen that workers in the States 
are, wherever possible, organizing themselves in a resolute and dig- 
nified manner. If on the one hand they learn the art of defying 
suffering however severe and on the other of remaining strictly 
within the limits prescribed in non-violent action, all would be well. 
All constructive effort means true education and organization of the 
people. 

Segaon, January 30, 1940 
Harijany 3-2-1940 


m. ASHRAM MOTES 


Jamaty 30y 1940 

Balvantsinha’s letter deserves to be read by all; everyone 
should read it. The remedy suggested therein may be ignored. 
Such remedies should be a matter of shame for us. Even in respect 
of salt, we should take only as much as we need. Even water 
should not be wasted. I hope everyone would look upon every 
article in the Ashram as his own or as belonging to the poor, and 
use it accordingly. 

Bapu 

From Hindi: G.W. 4674 


tThis appeared under “Notes**. 

2 Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 179-80. 

3 Morning processions 
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199. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Segaon, Wardha, 
January 30^ 1940 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Padma Pant of Gawnpore has sent me copy of his letter to 
you. I hope you will probe the truth. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Have you seen the latest pamphlet of the Jamiat-Ulema-i- 
Hind? They are dangerous friends. I wonder if the W[orking] 
C[ommittee] had a full talk with Moulvi Kifayatulla Saheb! 

Gandhi-Nehru Papers, 1940. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


200. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

January 30, 1940 

MY dear idiot, 

I have your two notes — one through M.' I am glad you have 
come so much nearer J.^ than you have been. His buoyancy is 
infectious. But you have not caught the infection, nor has my talk 
gone home. If it had you won’t be down in the dumps. How- 
ever, may God do what man has failed to do. Of course they 
needed your presence. It is good you stayed at A.B.’ I do not 
mind your defeat. Let them sell khadi. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3%1. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7270 


^Presumably Mahadev Desai 
^Jawaharlal Nehru 
3 Anand Bhavan 
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201. LETTER TO H. V. KAMATH 


Seoaon, Wardha, 

Jammy 30^ 1940 

MY DEAR KAMATH, 

Have just seen the printed correspondence. I see Rajkumari 
said “daily” instead of “regularly”. It was purely a slip for which 
please accept my apology. R. K. is just now not here or she would 
have apologized. 

Tom sweerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a facsimile; Mtdiatma, Vol. V, between pp. 280 and 281 


202: LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. PANCHOLI 

Segaon, Wardha, 

Jammfy 30y 1940 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

Have you become thin? I hope both of you arc in good 
health. Does Manubhai take enough ghee and milk? Ba is still in 
Delhi. I am going there on the 4th. We are still running a hos- 
pital here. Ashadevi had all her teeth extracted. Valjibhai has 
been sent to get his extracted. Durga' arrived today. She has 
brought a tiny girl with her. Prabha is here. 

Bkssings from 

Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7123. Also C.W. 4615. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


1 Wife of Mahadev Desai 

m 



203. LETTER TO BALVANTSINHA 


Jammy 30, 1940 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA) 

Your letter states the truth. All of you should put your heads 
together and find out a solution. The milk you are having you will 
continue to get. It was not intended to harm anyone’s health by 
hasty reduction. 

I notice no agitation in your letter, nor any exaggeration. I 
had already experienced what you describe. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1928 


204. TELEGRAM TO RAIHANA TTABJI 

Wardhaoanj, 

January 31, 1940 

Raihana Tyabji 
Gamp Baroda 

MAY OOD BE WITH YOU ALL DURING ORDEAL.* LOVE. 

Bapd 

From a pliotost.at: S.N. 9694 


205. TELEGRAM TO RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Wardhaoanj, 

January 31, 1940 

Rashtrapati Rajendra Prasad 
Patna 

ADVERTISEMENTS MAY BE TAKEN. 

Bapo 

From the original: Dr. Rajendra Prasad Papers. File No. XI/-10. Cour- 
tesy: National Archives of India 

* Addressee’s motlicr was critically ill. 
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206, UiTERVIEW TO HOLMES SMITHS 


[Janua^ 31, 1940]^ 

[itoLMBS smith:] I am now on my way to America where so far as it 
lies in our power we propose to start a twofold campaign by (1) opening 
the eyes of Missions against continuing an unholy alliance with imperialism 
(2) starting a movement to be organized by the friends of Indian freedom. I 
want your reaction to this programme and, if you approve of it, your 
blessings. 

[gandhiji:] My strong advice to you would be not to have 
Indians in your society. You will seek information from them but 
not members. Their entry would make you suspects. I would 
like you to retain your spiritual and purely American character. 
You are interested in our movement, I understand, because it is 
claimed to be strictly non-violent. The hands of those who have 
fought for freedom all over the world are dyed red. But you, who 
claim to be Christians in a special sense because you insist on living 
according to the Sermon on the Mount, sympathize with us because 
of our unique claim. 

And don’t expect or accept a single pice from India, even if you 
may have to beg and are reduced to the level of the three tailors of 
Tooley Street*. 

And now I must share with you what I told Mr. Keithahn^. 
He, like you, has broken away from his Mission and chosen to work 
in the villages of India. I told him that I want every true Chris- 
tian to make his contribution to the cause of non-violence. Our 
movement has been non-violent for 20 years or even 25, that is, 
ever since I returned to India and started work. Congress-minded 
India has been moving towards non-violence. And yet today I 

^Reproduced from Mahadev Desai*s report “Rediscovering Religion”. 
Holmes Smith, the Acharya of the Lalbagh Ashram at Lucknow, and others 
had signed an open letter to the Viceroy challenging the missionary pledge 
of alliance with “the lawful authority of the country”. In consequence 
Holmes Smith was asked by his Mission to resign. 

* From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary 

*Who addressed a petition to the British Parliament describing them- 
selves as “We, the people of England” 

^Rev. R. R. Keithahn, an American missionary; vide Vol. LXIV, pp. 
419-20. 
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have to say that that non-violence has been non-violence not of the 
strong but of the weak. But you are attracted to it in the belief 
that our non-violence is of the strong. Therefore, you should study 
the movement through and through, criticize it, find flaws in it. 
Thus I do not want you to spin unless you see an unbreakable con- 
nection between spinning or its equivalent and non-violence. It is 
likely that you will discover new methods of application or new 
argument, as Gregg' docs, in support of mine. 

Do you not mean economic non-violence by the charkha? 

Not economic non-violence, but I should say non-violent econo- 
mics. The charkha and handicrafts occupy a special place in a 
non-violent society, as centralized activities do in modem society 
constructed on militarism. My hands are feeble today, because I 
have not a full-hearted support for my conviction that India can 
retain her independence by non-violent means. So long as non- 
violence is a purely political battle-cry India cannot make a solid 
contribution to the peace of the world. Independence cannot be 
retained if it is a gift of the British. It can be retained when we 
have earned it and can retain it by our strength. We have not that 
non-violent strength, and we certainly have not the military strength. 
And so though I am going to Delhi I am going with my eyes open 
and in fear and trembling. But as I am practical I shall face the 
situation as it comes. 

But you have to work non-violence out independently and not 
merely because I swear by it. I am but a sojourner on this earth 
for a few days — it may be for a few years, wliich does not really 
matter. I can only repeat what I have been sayirig all these years. 
And then I realize my limitations which to me arc amazing. And 
so I want the help of all who have faith enough to work for non- 
violence — especially of Christians, for thousands of them believe that 
the message of Christ was that of peace on earth, goodwill to men. 
I mention Christians specially, because though there are individual 
Muslims who believe in non-violence, there are many who do not 
regard it as a special message of the Koran. And as you know 
there arc Hindus who disown me because of my out-and-out belief 
in non-violence. Now the message of Jesus has been before the 
world for 1,900 years; but what are 1,900 years in the life of a reli- 
gion or in the life of a message fraught with great consequence for 
mankind? I therefore want you to be my fellow-workers testing 
everything I say on the anvil of cold reason. I want from you a 
spiritual effort, 

^Richard B. Gregg in his Ecommics of Khaddar 
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In this mattor we can only sit at your feet for yeaus to come. I am 
getting in. touch with fellow-seekers here, and I will seek out, on getting 
back home, men like Gregg. . . . We want to dig down through the accre- 
tions of centuries and rediscover Christianity. . . . 

Hanjan, 10-2-1940 


207. TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ' 


Wardha, 

Febmaty i, 1940 

Jamnalal Bajaj 
Naturecure Cunic, Poona 

DISINCLINED LET YOU GO. AWAIT DEVELOPMENTS. TAKE 

TREATMENT WITHOUT ANXIETY. WRITINO. 

Bapu 

Panckoen Putrako BapiJte Askiroad, p. 228 


208. LETTER TO SARLA DEVI^ 

February /, 1940 

MY DEAR SARLA, 

Take a few minutes tonight after prayer. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 9085 


* This was in reply to the addressee’s telegram dated January 31, 
1940, which read: “Fresh Jaipur news discouraging. State tactics terrorizing 
and unjust. Feel called upon to go Jaipur without delay. Wire permission. 
Shall take proper care of treatment.” 

2 Of Ae Hindustani Talimi Sangh 



209. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Seoaon, 

Februaty /, 1940 

CHI. KAKA, 

I have read Beli’s article whicli I am enclosing. There is no- 
thing new in it. You must have noticed that the Hindustani he has 
suggested is nothing but Urdu. It is not worth adopting. 

Blessings fim 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N, 6761 


210. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

Februaty 1, 1940 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

I have your letter and wire.* I have had talks with Shastriji^. 
There is no need at all for you to cut short your stay there to go to 
Jaipur. There is no question, moreover, of your going till my Delhi 
visit is over. That will easily take us to the 1.5th. How many days 
remain then? You should also realize that it is your duty to improve 
your health. The draft* prepared by you is not quite correct. 
Your complaint is against the Maharaja. I don’t think it advisable 
to ask him to intervene. When you are ail right you will be able to 
see him in person [if you wish]. After that, let events take 
their course. 

I won’t be able to go as deep into the matter with the Viceroy as 
you wish me to do. I shall be able to go only as far as is consistent 
with the original issue. We will consider the question of your meet- 
ing him after my return frorn Delhi. 

I think I have now replied to all your questions. The rest you 

* Vide "Telegram to Jamnalal Bajaj", p. 170. 

^Hiralal Shastri 

5 Of reply to the Home Minuter of Jaipur 
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will know from Shastriji. I trust Janakidevi and Madalasa are 
doing fine. 

BUstmgs fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati G.N. 3010 


211, LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM K. JERAJANI 

Segaon, Wardha, 

Febrmty i, 1940 

BHAI KAKUBHAI, 

Was there any remarkable sale of khadt on the 26th? Have the 
sales improved lately?* 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 10843. Courtesy: Purushottam K. 
Jerajani 


212. TELEGRAM TO RAJENDRA PRASAD 

Wardhaganj, 

February 2, 1940 

Rashtrapati Rajenora Prasad 
Patna 

WHAT about illness. WIRE WHAT WAS DONE ON 
REPORT VIOLENCE ENQUIRY PUBLISHED PAPERS. LEAVING 
FOR DELHI TOMORROW.^ 

Bapu 

From the original: Dr. Rajendra Prasad Papers. File No. 2-1/40. Courtesy: 
National .Archives of India 


* In a postscript Mahadev Desai asked the addressee to send over the 
figures immediately so that he could make use of them for the statistics to 
be published in Harijan. 

2 In reply the addressee telegraphed : “Got influoua now gradually subsid- 
ing. Provincial Working Committee took precautions last year to prevent 
recunence and was successful. No complaints received this year. Posting 
secretary’s Press statement Delhi.” 



213, INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS' 


Nagpur, 

February 5, 1940 

Gandhiji was informed by the Associated Press that Mr. Jinnah was meetii^ 
the Viceroy on February 6. Asked if he would be meeting Mr. Jinnah, Gan- 
dhiji curtly replied he had not any enmity with Mr. Jinnah. But when asked 
if he would meet Mr. Jinnah in coimection with the discussion on the poli- 
tical situation, Gandhiji said that he did not know. 

Replying to an inquiry if it was again going to be a farce of interviews, 
Gandhiji gravely remarked that he did not hope su but also could not say 
anything about whether there was going to be a settlement of the present im- 
passe as a result of the Viceregal interview. He added; 

Only God knows about that. 

“Our hopes are centred in you,” said the inquirer, whereto Gandhiji 
retorted: 

Have hopes in God altme. 

When told that on return from Delhi he should give them news of set- 
tlement or order for fight, he said they should be prepared for both. Gan- 
dhiji told the Associated Press that if the interviews were finished early he 
would not wait in Delhi for attending the meeting of the Harijan Sevak Saugh 
as he wanted to return to Segaon at the earliest possible moment whereafter 
he would leave for Santiniketan to meet Poet Tagore. 

Wlien the talk turned on the next President of the Congress, Gandhiji 
said that under the circuimtances Mauiana Abul Kalam Azad was the best 
and hoped that his election would be unanimous. 

The Hitavada^ 4-2-1940 


‘ This was given in the morning when Gandhiji passed through Nagpur 
tn route to Delhi. 
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214. TELEGRAM TO RAIHAM TTABJl 


Raihana Tyabji 
Gamp Baroda 

WIRE mother’s condition DELHI. 


FnHn a photostat: S.N. 9695 


Itarsi, 

February 3^ 1940 


Bapo 


215. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

On the Way to Delhi, 

February 3y 1940 

MY DEAR J;L., 

Read the within letter.* You know best what to do. These 
things require attention. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nchru Papers, 1940. Courtesy: Nclu'u MemOTial Museum and 
Library 


216. LETTER TO G. V. GURJALE^ 

On the Train, 

February 3, 1940 

dear BHIKSHU, 

I can do nothing in the matter. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 1392 

* Dr. Satyapal, in his letter to Rajendra Prasad dated January 24, described 
the communal activities of the Akalis and stated that “unless the Hi^ Com* 
mand includes these also in the list of communalists there is a grave danger 
(rf* the Punjab Congress being entirely under the thumb of Akalis, and they will 
be a serious danger for this organization because of their being neither 
believers in truth, nor non*violence, nor nationalism . . . nw Puma Swarajya.'* 
^ Known also as Bhikshu Nirmalananda 
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217, LETTER TO VALLABHBHAl PATEL 


On the Way to Delhi, 

Februaty 5, 1940 

BHAl VALLABHBHAl, 

I have gone through the figures. As far as I can see there 
arc two points. It is not Prithvi Singh who is to find the thirty 
candidates*. They will have to be selected and sent by you all or 
by you alone. You have shown the expenditure to be [Rs.] twenty 
for each person, but will there be nothing to be deducted from 
that? If that is the position, the expense will not be twenty for 
each but will come to 915/30aa30i. We must consider whether 
this is all right. What do you think must be the figure in self-run 
boarding-houses? The chief tiling, however, is not the expense, 
but the selection of the candidates. My asking you to make such 
arrangements as Prithvi Singh may desire should not be inter- 
preted to mean that you need give him no guidance at all. You 
must give it wherever necessary. The supervisicm will have to be 
yours. Pray for the success of my Delhi visit. 

Blissings from 

Bapo 

SaRDAR VALLABHBHAl PaTEL 

Swaraj Ashram 
Baroou 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptma Patn-2: Sardar VaUobhhham, pp. 238-9 


* Fcmt his prc^posed physical culture activity 
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218. LETTER TO VIDTAVATI 


On the Way to Delhi, 
February 5, 1940 

CHI. VIDYA*, 

I hope Chi. Virendra* is all right. Address your reply to Birla 
House, New Delhi. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


Rani Vidyavati 
5 SuDiRAM Buildings 
Gunge Nawabka Park 
Aminabad, Lucknow 

From the Hindi original: Rani Vidyavati Papers. Courtesy; Gandhi 
National Museum 


219. GUJARATI SPELLING 

The anarchy prevailing in Gujarati spelling is perhaps unparal- 
leled in any other language. It is not found in Marathi, Bengali, 
Tamil or Urdu. I have not heard of it in any other Indian lan- 
guage. It is to be found in no European language. What epithet 
except barbarous can one apply to a people who speak a language 
vrith unorganized spelling? Man’s language develops as he pro- 
gresses. A man can be judged in several matters by the language 
he speaks. It hardly takes any time to gauge the wisdom of a per- 
son writing such expressions as hagy war, tapar.^ 

Such being ray views on language, I was glad to get the fol- 
lowing cutting^ from Maganbhai. 

* Rani Vidyavati of Hardoi 

^Addrcfsec’s son 

3 The first two expressions, as they are, mean ‘defecate’ and ‘die’; the 
third one is obscure. The correct spellings should be heeng (asafoetida), man 
(pepper) and toprm (coconut kernel). 

^Not translated here. It cemtained a notification issued by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay approving the spellings standardized by the Gujarat 
Vidyapith and recommending their adoption by the State’s educational and 
publishing institutions. 
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The Government of Bombay took quite some time to come to a 
decision, but they deserve to be congratulated on having at last 
arrived at one. I hope ail journalists and authors will be guided 
by the dictionary* prepared by the Vidyapith. The Vidyapith 
should provide the necessary means to facilitate this. Every lover 
of language must have in his pocket or on his desk a Gujarati 
dictionary as he would have an English dictionary if he were writ- 
ing English. Gujarati writers must be as proud of the purity 
of their language as the English are of theirs. An Englishman who 
cannot spell correctly is considered uncivilized. But let us leave 
aside English. Why should we not devote as much attention to our 
mother tongue as the students studying in our English schools give or 
are required to give to English spelling? The Vidyapith should 
immediately provide facilities for this purpose. The Vidyapith 
dictionary is of course there. But a simpler and cheaper pocket edi- 
tion should be prepared. .\n attempt has been made in the said 
dictionary to include as many words as possible along with their 
meanings in brief. It is enougli if the pocket edition gives only the 
spelling and not all words need be included. Only words whose 
spelling is doubtful should be included. The set of rules should be 
made available separately at a price of a paisa or two. But one 
should not expect that all will take the trouble to study the rules. 
People need ready-made material and that can be provided by 
a dictionary only. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhuy 4-2-1940 


220, QJJRSTION BOX 
Religion and Politics 

In your autobiography you have said that you cannot think of 
politics a}}art from religion. Do you still hold that view? If so, how Ls it 
that in a country of many diver'se religions like India you expect a common 
political policy to be adopted? 

A. Yes, I Still hold the view that I cannot conceive politics as 
divorced from religion. Indeed, religion should pervade every one of 
our actions. Here religion docs not mean sectarianism. It means 
a belief in ordered moral government of the universe. It is uot less 
real because it is unseen. This religion transcends Hinduism. Islam. 

* Sartha Jodanikoska 
71-12 
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Christianity, etc. It does not supersede them. It harmonizes them 
and gives them reality. 

Is it true that you advised some Sikhs, who came to seek your 
advice on certain matters, that Guru Govind Singh taught the use of the 
sword while you stood for non-violence, and therefore the Sikhs must be 
ready to choose the one or the other? 

A. The question is badly, if not mischievously, put. What I 
did say was that, if they thought the teaching of Guru Govind Singh 
excluded implicit belief in non-violence, they could not be consistent 
Congressmen so long as the Congress creed remained what it was. 
I added that they would be compromising themselves if they joined 
or remained in the Congress and might even damage their own 
cause. 

Non-violence, Islam and Sikhism 

ft. By teaching respect for all religions you want to undermine the 
power of Islam. You want to emasculate the Palhans by taking away the 
rifle from them. There can be no meeting ground between us and you. 

A. I do not know what you thought during the Khilafat days. 
Let me give you a bit of the history of our own times. The founda- 
tion of the Khilafat struggle was laid by me. I had a hand in the 
agitation for the release of the Ali Brothers. So wlien they came 
out, they, together with Khwaja Abdul Majid, Shuaib Qiireshi and 
Moazam Ali, and I met together and devised the plan of action 
which the world knows. I discussed with them the implications of 
non-violence and told them that, if they could not accept non-vio- 
lence as true Muslims, I should be out of the picture. Their reason 
was satisfied, but they said they could not act without endorsement 
from Muslim divines, and so there was a conference of the ulemas at 
the late Principal Rudra’s* house where I used to stay, when in 
Delhi, during his lifetime. This learned company included, among 
several others, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and the late Maulana 
Abdul Bari. Led by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad they held that 
belief in non-violence was not only not inconsistent with Islam, but 
it was obligatory in the sense that Islam had always preferred it to 
violence. It is noteworthy that this took place before the accept- 
ance of non-violence by the Congress in 1920. Many were the 
discourses given by learned Muslims on non-violence before crow- 
ded Muslim meetings. The Sikhs too came in later without any 
scruples and they listened with rapt attention to my exposition of 


^ Sushil Kumar Rudra, Principal, St. Stq>lieni College, Delhi 
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non-violence. Those were great and glorious days. Non-violence 
proved infectious. Under its spell there was a mass awakening 
such as had never been seen before in this land. All communities 
felt as one, and they thought that non-violence had clothed them 
with an irresistible power. Those halcyon days are gone and now I 
am obliged seriously to answer questions like the above. I cannot 
give you the faith in non-violence you do not possess. God alone 
can give it to you. Mine remains unshaken. I do maintain, in 
spite of you and others like you suspecting my motives, that mutual 
respect for one another’s religions is inherent in a peaceful society. 
Free impact of ideas is impossible on any other condition. Religions 
are meant to tame our savage nature, not to let it loose. God is 
only one though He has countless names. Don’t you expect me to 
respect your faith ? If you do, may I not expect the same res- 
pect from you for mine? You say Muslims have nothing in com- 
mon with Hindus. In spite of your separatism, the world is moving 
towards universal brotherhood when mankind will be one nation. 
Neither you nor I can stop the march towards our common des- 
tiny. As for the emasculation of Pathans, let Badshah Khan 
answer. He had accepted non-violence before we met. He believes 
that the Pathan has no future save through non-violence. Without 
it, if nothing else, his blood-feuds will keep him from going forward. 
And he thinks that the Pathan found his feet in the Frontier Pro- 
vince after he accepted non-violence and became servant of God — 
Khudai Khidmatgar. 

More Galummy 

(j. You did not hesitate to join the AH Brothers in their intrigue to 
invite Arnanulla Khan to invade India and set up Muslim Raj. You draft- 
ed a wire for Maulana Mahomed Ali advising the then Amir not to enter 
into a treaty with the British. The late Swami Shraddhanaridji is reported 
to have seen the draft. And now you want the Hindus of Sindh to make 
a present of their heartlis and homes to their Mussalman oppressors instead 
of demanding the rc-arnalgamation of Sindh witJi the Bombay Province, which 

alone can restore the reign of law to Sindh. Why won’t you realize that 

11 

in this age of enlightenment and progress what the minoricies expect is effec- 
tive protection of their due rights, not mere pious counsels of perfection.^ 

A. I have several such letters. Hitherto I have ignored them. 
But now I see that the news has gone through a revised and en- 
larged edition in the Hindu Mahasabha. An angry correspondent 
threatens that persons like him will begin to believe what has been 
stated so authoritatively. For the sake of my reputation, therefore, 
I must answer the question. But my correspondents should 
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know that life for me would be a burden if I were to make 
it a point of controverting every false report about me or distortion 
of my writing. A reputation that requires such a mud wall of pro- 
tection is not worth keeping. So far as the charge of my intriguing 
with the Amir is concerned, I can say that there is no truth what- 
soever in it. Further, I know that the Brothers stoutly denied the 
charge when it was brought to their notice. And I believed them 
implicitly. I do not remember having drafted any telegram on 
behalf of Maulana Mahomed Ali to the then Amir. The alleged 
telegram is harmless in itself and does not warrant the deduction 
drawn from it. The late Swamiji never referred the matter to 
me for confirmation. It is wrong to say anything against dead 
men unless one has positive proof and stating it is relevant. 
The romance has been woven round my writings in Young India. 
Deductions drawn from them are wholly unjustified. I would not be 
guilty of inviting any power to invade India for the purpose of 
expelling the English. For one thing, it would be contrary to my 
creed of non-violence. For another, I have too great a respect for 
English bravery and arms to think that an invasion of India can 
be successful without a strong combination of different powers. In 
any case, I have no desire to substitute British Rule with any 
other foreign rule. I want unadulterated Home Rule, however 
inferior in quality it may be. My position remains today what it 
was when I wrote the Young India paragraphs now sought to be 
used against me. Let me further remind the readers that I do 
not believe in secret methods. 

As for Sindh my advice stands. Rcincorporation of Sindh in 
the Bombay Province may or may not be a good proposition on 
other grounds, but certainly it is not for the purpose of greater pro- 
tection of life and property. Every Indian, be he Hindu or any 
other, must learn the art of protecting himself. It is the condition 
of real democracy. The State has a duty. But no State can protect 
those who will not share with it the duty of protecting themselves. 

On the Way to Delhi, February 4, 1940 
Harijan, 10-2-1940 



221. ADULTERATION OF GHEE^ 


Dr. Kailas Nath Ka^u^ writes:^ 

I have read with great interest in Harijan of 20th January your 
notc^ on adulteration of ghee. . . . The misfortune is that it is not 
only the ghee-dealer and the middleman who have taken to adultera- 
tion, but even the ghee producers in the villages are resorting td adul- 
teration in their own homes before they bring ghee to the ntarket. . . . 

We had drafted and introduced in the U.P. Legislature a compre- 
hensive bill to stop this mischief. It was at the committee stage when 
we resigned. The bill confers power on the Provincial Government 
to prescribe colouring or flavouring of artificial ghee or vegetable oib. 
But I tliink the more useful and really important provision in the bill 
for the purpose in hand is that wliich arms the Provincial Govern- 
ment with the power to prohibit sale of artificial or vegetable ghee in 
ghee-producing areas. . . . We thought that in such areas where vege- 
table ghee is really sold for these univenal purposes the only proper 
method is to prohibit its sale altogether, and thus protect and foster 
the genuine ghee industry. . . . 

The suggestion made by Dr. Katju about specially dealing 
with ghec-producing areas is worthy of consideration. Indeed the 
question of adulteration of this important article of national diet is so 
important that it requires all-India treatment. It need not wait 
for disposal of the so-called higher politics. 

On the Way to Delhi, February [4]’, 1940 

Harijan, 17-2-1940 


• This appeared under “Notes”. 

2 Ex-Minister of Justice. Development, Agriculture and Veterinary in U.P. 

3 Only extracts are reproduced here. 

♦ Vide pp. 91-2. 

* The source has “February 5”, evidently a slip. Gandhiji reached Delhi 
on February 4, 1940. 
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222. A TESTIMONY 


Here is an extract* from a letter from Shri Sarangdhar Das, 
Secretary of the Orissa States People’s Conference; 

I congratulate Sarangdhar Babu on his conversion. I suggest 
that his conversion will last and be infectious if he studies the im- 
plications of the wheel in all its aspects. He will then see that the 
stone-hub charkha, which I have seen and turned, is a very primi- 
tive contrivance for securing steady motion, but it is a great handi- 
cap on the speed. He will then apply himself to an improvement of 
the wheel so that the output of the spinners is doubled, if not tre- 
bled. This is only one of the many directions in which the charkha 
spirit can work. The charkha has its economic, social, political 
and spiritual aspect. It is the last aspect which makes it a symbol 
of non-violence. Years ago I reproduced the observations of a 
Scotch psychologist showing how he used the spinning-wheel for 
Curing bad-tempered boys. He observed that the gentle motion of 
the wheel produced a soothing and sobering effect on the minds of 
the subjects. I reproduced also the experience of the late Sir Pra- 
bhashankar Pattani^, how he found the wheel a great solace to his 
jaded nerves when he span for half an hour before retiring. Com- 
pare Margarete’s song in Faust as she sat at the wheel.^ 

New Delhi, February 5, 1940 

Harijan, 10-2-1940 


* Not reproduced here. It stated how the correspondent, though a be- 
liever in machinery and mass production, had become a convert to the cult 
of the charkha after reading Gandhiji’s article on Moral Conscription. 

2 Vide Vol. XXVni, p. 54; also VoJ. XXX, p. 489, 

3 Vide Vol. XXV, p. 77, 
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223. A GOOD SUGGESTION 


Shrimati Kunverbai Vakil of the Pupils’ Ovsm School, Vile 
Parle, sends me a parcel of yarn spun by fifteen pupils of the 
middle class on the Independence Day. In a covering letter she 
says that the commencement in spinning was made by a Harijan 
pupil and his good example was copied by the others, though not 
all. But Shrimati Kunverbai’s object in writing to me was to 
draw attention to the fact that for the last three years Principal 
Vakil and Shrimati Kunverbai Vakil with their pupils have been 
setting apart four hours for two days in the year to sell khadi. The 
result has been encouraging. They were able each time to sell 
khadi worth Rs. 500 per day. She is of opinion that, if all the 
educational institutions set apart certain days in the year for hawk- 
ing khadi, there will be a great impetus given to khadi. She adds 
further that since the scholars began to spin and hawk khadi they 
have been able to introduce khadi in their homes most of which 
were untouched by it. There is no doubt that, if educational insti- 
tutions take to khadi with the same sincerity and devotion that the 
Vakils have done, the whole atmosphere will change and khadi will 
come to its own. I have not hesitated to say, and I wish to repeat, 
that everyone who spins for swaraj brings swaraj nearer by so many 
yards. Think what it means if millions were to take part in this 
grand effort. Let no one seek for a parallel in history. History has 
no record of a non-violent effort made for a nation’s freedom. Bona- 
fide non-violent effort presupposes the adoption of unique weapons. 
It is the violence within the breast and the newness of the technique 
which stand in the way of an appreciation of the charklia. I have, 
therefore, the fear lurking in me that even those who have taken to 
spinning have done so mechanically and for the sake of discipline. 
If such is the case, it will not do. If it is taken up earnestly, the 
earnestness should be reflected in the sales of khadi. Correspon- 
dents have been telling me of their having taken up spinning, but 
no one has been telling me of sales of khadi. For me a marked 
increase in sales is the surest index to the manner in which the 
khadi clause in the Independence Pledge has been taken by Con- 
gressmen. 

New Delhi, February 5, 1940 
Harijan f 10-2-1940 
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224. CABLE TO CARL HEATH' 


New Delhi, 

February 5, 1940 

Carl Heath 
Friends House 
Euston, London 

THANKS. NO SETTLEMENT POSSIBLE. DIVERGENCE TOO GREAT.* 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 1033 


225. TELEGRAM TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARl 

New Delhi, 

February 5, 1940 

C. Rajagopalachari 
Madras 

nothing doing, taking tomorrow morning train. 

Bapu 


Fiom a photostat: G.N. 2078 


* In reply to the addressee’s cable dateil February 2, 1940, which read: 
“Conciliation Group greatly hopes meeting fifth may find basis settlement. 
Sends you warm thoughts and prayers. Please keep us informed.” 

* For the communique issued after Gandhiji’s meeting with the Viceroy 
on February 5, vide Appendix IV. Vide also “Statement to the Press”, pp. 186-9. 
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226. LETTER TO LORD LINLITHGOW 


[February 5, 1940^ 

DEAR LORD LESfUTHGOW, 

I think the draft statement answers the purpose, 

I take it you do not want me to return the draft. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. G. 

From a copy: Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy : Pyarelai 


227. LETTER TO G. RAMACHANDRAN 

February 5, 1940 

We leave here tomorrow morning for Wardha. I have just got 
your letter. I am biding my time. But do not pin your faith on 
negotiations. If you are exliaustcd you should say so and sus- 
pend the struggle without any weakening or yielding but recuperate 
yourselves in the midst of stormy weather. This is a possible 
feat in satyagraha. If on the other hand you can go on endlessly 
without money from outside, you have nothing to fear. I am at 
your back always as a purely moral force. 

Is this enough for the time being? 

Love. 

Bapu 

From die manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


• This was in reply to the addressee’s letter dated February 5, 1940. The 
“draft statement” referred to is evidently the communique which was sent 
to Gandhiji before its release on February' 5; vUe Appendix IV. 
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228. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KANTAK 


[As at] Segaon, Wardha, 

February J, 1940 

CHI. prema, 

Here is Prabha. Now take charge of her. She will need milk, 
ghee and some fruit. She will not be able to keep up her health 
without them. It would be very good indeed if she could do with- 
out them. But we may not undertake the experiment just now. 
Just now what is necessary is to take full work from her. Get from 
me whatever expense you incur on her food. The rest Prabha 
will tell you. 

We are returning tomorrow morning. Ba is coming with us. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10405. Also C.VV. 6844. Cour- 
tesy: Premabchn Kantak 


229. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS' 


New Delhi, 

February 6, 1940 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and the 
Viceregal offer consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s offer 

• Reporting the interview under the title “Failure —.Stcpping-slonc to 
Success" Mahadev Oesai writes: “On the cold morning of 5th March in 1931, 
Gandhiji met an army of journalists within a few hours of the signing of 
the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. He was tired and but for these journalists might 
have been sleeping the sleep of the jast. But as he began to dictate his 
statement he found freshness uprushing from within, and without a moment’s 
pause he dictated a statement of several hundred words which required not 
a change of a comma or a colon. On the morning of the 6th February 1940 
he again received an army of journalists — 'representatives of the Ixtndon 
papers, The Manchester Guardian, The Neivs Chronicle, The Times, and of tlie 
Associated Press of America. But for them he might have been sleeping 
the sleep of the just — after an equally momentous step which he had prayer- 
fully taken. But he received them an hour before taking the train for 
Wardha, and dictated to them a statement pausing only once to correct a 
word or a sentence — of almost equal length as the one made in 1931,” 
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contemplates the final determination of India’s destiny by the British 
Government, whereas the Congress contemplates just the contrary. 
The Congress position is that the test of real freedom consists in the 
people of India determining their own destiny without any outside 
influence*, and I sec no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and hon- 
ourable settlement between England and India unless the vital dif- 
ference is obliterated and England decides upon the right course, 
viz., accepts the position that the time has come when India must 
be allowed to determine her own constitution and her status. 
When that is done, the question of Defence, tiie question of minori- 
ties, the question of the Princes and the question of the European 
interest will automatically resolve itself. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Tlie provision of safeguards for 
the rights of minorities is not only common cause between the Bri- 
tish Government and the Congress, but the Representative .\ssembly 
of Indians cannot evolve a stable Constitution without fullest satis- 
faction being given to the legitimate minorities. I use the word 
‘legitimate’ advisedly because I see that minorities crop up like 
mushrooms, till there will be no majority left. By fullest satisfaction 
I mean satisfaction which will not militate against the progress of 
the nation as a whole. I will, therefore, in the event of differences, 
refer the question to the highest and most impartial tribunal that 
can be conceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall l>e final 
as to what will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority 
interests. 

So far as Defence is concerned, surely it will be the primary 
concern of free India to make her own arrangements. It may well 
be that India would want elaborate prej)aration and would want 
Britain’s help, if it is given, in enabling her to do so. Thanks to 
Imperial policy, unarmed India is left wholly unprotected except by 
the British bayonet and Indian soldiers whom British power has 
brought into being. It is a position humiliating alike for Britain 
and for India. I am personally unconcerned because, if I could 
carry India with me, I would want nothing beyond a police force for 
protection against dacoits and the like. But so far as Defence is con- 
cerned unarmed peaceful India would rely upon the goodwill of 
the whole world. But I know that that is only a dream at the 
present moment. 

So far as European interests arc concerned, emphasis on the 
word ‘European’ must be entirely removed. But that does not 
mean that a free India should be free to confiscate European 


* The Congress Bulletin here has “interference”. 
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interests or any other interests. There would, as there should, be 
provision for reasonable compensation for any existing interests which 
are legitimate and not harmful to the nation. It follows that there 
can be no question of favouritism which is being enjoyed today by 
European interests. I would, therefore, regard them as big zamindars 
or capitalists. They will be put on the same footing as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned, they are free to join the 
national assembly which will determine India’s fate not as indi- 
viduals but as duly elected representatives of their own people. 
The Princes being vassals of the Crown, I fancy they have no status 
apart from the Crown, and certainly not superior to the Crown 
itself. And if the Crown parts with the power it today enjoys over 
the whole of India, naturally the Princes have — and it should be 
their pride — to look up to the successor of the Crown, i.e., the 
people of India, for the preservation of their status. 

I hope this will not be regarded as a tall claim, for it is made 
not on behalf of the Congress, nor of any single party, but on behalf 
of the unrepresented dumb millions of India. No claim made on 
their behalf can be considered too tall. I am myself an insignifi- 
cant being, but I am supposed to have some hold over these dumb 
millions. I know that in every fibre of my being I am also one of 
them; and without them I am nothing and I do not even want 
to exist. 

I want on their behalf an honourable settlement with Britain 
without evtn a non-violent fight. My dictionary has no such ex- 
pression as a violent fight. Yesterday I put this view before His 
Excellency in as courteous and friendly a language as I was capable 
of using. We approached the discussion as personal friends, each 
believing in the other’s sincerity. We understood each other, and 
both recognized that there still existed a wide gulf between the 
Government’s position and the position taken by the Congress 
which I put, though not as an accredited representative of the 
Congress but certainly as the self-appointed representative of the 
dumb millions. 

We parted as friends. I have no disappointment in me that 
the negotiations have failed. That failure I am going to use, 
as I am sure H. E. the Viceroy is going to use, as a stepping- 
stone to success. But if that success does not come in the near 
future, I can only say Heaven help India, Britain and the world. 
The present war must not be decided by a clash of arms, but it 
must be decided by the moral strength that each party can show. 
If Britain cannot recognize India’s legitimate claim, what will it 
mean but Britain’s moral bankruptcy? 
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Asked regarding the meaning of the wwds “at this stage” in the sen* 
tence “they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet the Congress demand,” > 
Gandhiji said: 

The phrase in the Government communique “at this stage” is a 
superfluous phrase. If it is interpreted to mean that the Congress 
may in future modify its demand, it is absolutely unwarranted. 

Asked if there was a chance of the Congress Ministries going back, 
Gandhiji said: 

I hope and expect that Congress Ministries will remain out 
until the main question is settled. 

I don’t see any chance at present of approach between the 
Congress and the Muslim League. I do not see any; because the 
Muslim League represented by Jinnah Saheb's letter to me takes up 
a pjosition which is wholly inimical to the national cause. ^ He 
contemplates several Indias. The Congress contemplates only 
one India. 

\Mien told about the B. B. C. broadcast that Gandhiji was meeting 
Jinnah Saheb on the evening of the 5th, Gandhiji said; 

It is Staggering how they manufacture news. The inventive 
faculty of man for destruction is showing marvellous resources. 

Ilnrijan, 10-2-1940, and Congress Bulletin, 24-2-1940 


230. TASK BEFORE US 

There need be no disappointment among Congressmen for 
failure of the negotiations l>etwecn H. E. the Viceroy and me. 
We had met to explore the possibilities of a settlement. I had seen 
the germs of it in the Viceregal pronouncement^ in Bombay. 
But I discovered that I was mistaken. The Viceroy’s hands were 
tied down. He was not to go beyond the four comers of the 
offer now before the country. Perhaps it represented too his 
own opinion. 

* Vide Appendix IV. 

^ Referring to his pact with other political parties M. A. Jinnah had 
written: “It was partly a case of ‘adversity bringing strange bed-fellows to- 
gether’, and partly because common interest may lead Muslims and mino- 
rities to combine. I ha\'C no illusions in the matter, and let me say again 
that India is not a nation, nor a country. It is a sub-continent composed of 
nationalities, Hindus and Muslims being the two major nations.” 

3 Vide Appendix II. 
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But nothing has been lost by our meeting. In spite of the 
failure we have come nearer each other. There is a clarification of 
the situation. Non-violence requires great patience. The failure is 
only apparent. There can be no failure since both the cause and 
the means are just. This meeting has brought us nearer to our goal. 
If the Viceroy was clear in his enunciation of the British policy, 
I was not less clear in enunciating that of the Congress. The nego- 
tiations, so far as I know, have not been closed. Meanwhile we 
have to educate the world as to what we stand for. India cannot be 
one of the many Dominions, i.c., partner in the exploitation of the 
non-European races of the earth. If hers is a non-violent fight, 
she must keep her hands clean. If India is not to be co-sharer in 
the exploitation of the Africans and the degradation of our own 
countrymen in the Dominions, she must have her own independent 
status. Its content and nature must not be dictated or determined 
by Britain. They must be determined by ourselves, meaning 
the elected representatives of the nation, call such an assembly 
what you will. Unless British statesmen definitely concede this, 
they do not mean to part with power. Neither the question of 
Defence nor that of the minorities, nor of the Princes, nor of the 
European interests need come in the way of her making this clear 
declaration. Not that the important matters just mentioned do 
not require serious consideration and adjustment. But they will 
yield to just and proper treatment only when the required dec- 
laration is made and followed up immediately by corresponding 
action in so far as it is possible. Without it, Britain’s war with 
Germany cannot be claimed to be just, certainly not unselfish. 

What is to be done then? Declaration of civil resistance? Not 
yet. I mean what I say when I ascribe sincerity to Lord Linlith- 
gow. He is doing his best to understand us, and his duty to his 
superiors and his nation. With all his traditions he cannot be made 
to jump to our position. He cannot be hustled into it. And we 
must not despise our opponent or belittle his strength. It would 
be wrong to assume weakness in him and seek to take advantage of 
it. His weakness will not make us strong or fit. And his strength 
need not baffle us if we arc strong. Our duty is, therefore, to 
make him feel our strength. This we shall do not by civil resistance 
but by putting our own house in order. Whilst we may not allow 
the British Government to plead the minorities and the like as a bar 
to right action on their part, we may not blind ourselves to the 
fact that these questions exist and demand solution at our 
hands. We may dismiss from our minds the impossible and utterly 
anti-national stand taken by Quaid-c-Azam Jinnah. We cannot 
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dismiss the Muslims from our consideration. The same may be 
said about the other problems. We must educate public mind on 
these, clear our own minds and know where we stand in relation to 
them. Maulana Saheb tells me that Congressmen and Congress 
committees are not always considerate in regulating elections to 
popular bodies, and that local boards arc not always dealing justly 
by all the communities. We have to be above suspicion. Congress 
committees have to take infinite pains to examine every single com- 
plaint. None may be dismissed as too trivial for consideration. I 
have letters and telegrams bitterly complaining that at some elec- 
tions for Congress committees, local boards and the like, Muslim, 
Harijan or Christian claims have been neglected. Wherever this 
happens a golden opportunity of doing justice is missed. We may 
not resort to civil resistance out of our impatience or to cover our 
shortcomings. It is not a panacea for all our ills, internal and 
external. It is a specific and sovereign remedy for extraordinary 
situations. But let us be ready for it. I say with a full sense of my 
responsibility that we are not ready. It is true that, even if we 
were ready, the time for it is not ripe. It may be any day. Let 
us not be found wanting when it comes. 

On the Way to Wardha, February 6, 1940 
Hanjan, 10-2-1940 


231. INTERVIEW AT JHANSl 


February d, 1940 

There was a large gathering ... at the station. 

Mahattna Gandhi addressed the people briefly thanking tliem for the 
reception and asking them to strengthen the Congress. 

Replying to a question whether the Delhi talks were definitely broken 
or suspended, Mahatma Gandhi said: 

Born optimist as I am, I can’t regard them as broken. I think 
and hope they are only suspended. I believe the more so because 
I entertain the firm belief that we arc reaching the goal soon. 
None can stop us attaining independence. 

To another question if India would reach her goal without a struggle, 
Mahatma Gandhi said: 

That is the thing which we should patiently wait and watch, 
but I am sure if CiOngressmen solidly support me, we would not 
require another struggle. I do not want to fight for the sake of a 
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light. 1 am not spoiling for a light, I will make endeavours to 
avoid it if we could free India without it. 

Asked if he proposed visiting Delhi in the near future, Mahatma Gandhi 
replied: 

It is for the Viceroy to invite me any time he thinks fit. 

The Hindu, 7-2-1940 


232. CABLE TO *^THE MEWS CHRONICLE'''^ 

{February 7, 1940y 

SUPPOSING A MINORITY ADVANCES CLAIMS WHICH ARE 
REJECTED BY THE MAJORITY AS BEING HIGHLY INJU- 
RIOUS TO THE NATIONAL INTEREST, THEY SHOULD BE 
REFERRED FOR DECISION TO AN AGREED TRIBUNAL 

OF UNIMPEACHABLE IMPARTIALITY, SAY, THE FEDERAL 
HIGH COURT. 

Harijan, 10-2-1940 


233. ST A TEMENT TO ‘'THE BAIL Y HERALD''^ 

Segaon, 
February 7, 1940 

My interview with the Viceroy shows what wide gulf exists 
between British Government and nationalist India. What is of- 
fered is not real independence. Reality demands that India should 
determine what she needs, not Britain. There could be no justice or 
virtue in Britain yielding to successful rebellion, violent or non-violent. 
Will present problems be then deemed to be dissolved? It is neces- 
sary for Britain to be just to declare her determination to recognize 
immediately the freedom of India in practice, and the constitution 
to be framed by the Constituent Assembly or an equivalent as soon 
as practicable. There is no analogy between the Dominions and 
India. Hers is a case by itself and has to be treated as such. It 

* & ^ This appeared under the title “An Elucidation” with die date-line 
“Segaon, February 7, 1940”. It was sent in reply to The News Chnmkle't 
cable seeking elucidation of Gandhiji’s statement that the minority differences 
would be referred “to the highest and most impartial tribunal”; aide “State- 
ment to the Press”, pp. 186-9. 

3 It appeared in Harijan under the title “Let Britain Abandon Her Im- 
moral Hold”. This was cabled in response to a request “for a special message 
on the interview with the Viceroy”. 
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should be clearly understood that every problem is of Britain’s own 
making. What has happened was no doubt a necessity of imperi- 
alism. But if imperialism dies, the problems of Britain’s making 
will be automatically dissolved. Defence is the greatest of all. 
Why did Britain disarm India? Why have even Indian soldiers 
become foreigners in their own land ? Why did Britain create Princes 
and arm them with unheard-of powers ? Surely for making her foot- 
hold secure. Who created the gigantic European interests, and why ? 
Who created minorities? There is no majority save the political 
majority. But these four were and still are bulwarks of imperialism. 
No jugglery of words can hide this naked tiuth. Britain’s moral 
victory will be assured when she decides by a mighty effort to aban- 
don her immoral hold on India; and then her other victory will 
follow as day follows night. For then, the conscience of the whole 
world will be on her side. No makeshift such as is now offered can 
stir India’s heart or world conscience. 

Harijai)^ 10-2-1940 


234. LETTER TO RAMIBEHN K. PAREKH 

Segaon, Wardha, 
February 7, 1940 

CHI, RAMI, 

1 have your letter. I had Bali helm’s also. We arrived today. 
Ba too has come. Prabhavati had accompanied us to Delhi. From 
there she went to Patna. Jairamdas has gone to Khandwa. He is 
all right. Kunvarji is fine. He has been lodged in Mirabehn’s hut. 
It used to be [very] hot under the shed where he was. Manu’s 
daughter should be given castor-oil to relieve her. Manojna* has 
gone to her parents. It won’t do for Kamu^ to look like an old 
woman. Tell her that she must get strong. Ask your daughter 
whether she won’t talk with me now. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

Shri Ramibehn 

VoRA Vakhatchahd H arid as Bungalow 
Behind High School, Rajkot C.S. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9733. Also G.W. 713. Courtesy: 
Navajivan Trust 

* Wife of Krislmaclas Gandhi 

2 Kumi Adalja 
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235. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


Segaon, Wardha, 
[Februaiyy 7, 1940 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

I am sending the accompanying letter^ to you because you 
know more about the matter referred to by the correspondent. You 
know about my doings in Delhi. Now cables are being exchanged 
with London. I am leaving for Santiniketan on the night of the 
15th. From there to Calcutta on the 19th. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Pativ-2: Sardar Vallabhbfutine, p. 239 


236. MESSAGE TO MILL^WORKERS 

Segaon, Wardha, 
February 7, 1940 

WORKER BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Bhai GulzarilaP has explained the position to me. Your de- 
mand seems just to me. If you fail to get justice cither through the 
arbitrator or in any other way, wc have no choice but to resort to 
a strike. That weapon must be used only after careful thinking. 
If we don’t have the strength, we need not be ashamed ol‘ putting 
up with the injustice. But if we once use this weapon we must 
not yield till we have secured justice. I have shown [the workers] 
long ago the best means of doing it. 

Every one of you must learn some other occupation so that you 
can tide over the period of unemployment. I have put before you 
the work of spinning, weaving, etc., which everybody can take up. 
I have no objection if you find out some other occupation. 

Moreover, those among you with better means should help 
the weaker ones. Only thus can you be fearless. Even if 

* The source has May, which is evidently a slip since Garidhiji left for 
Santiniketan on February 15. 

2 From the Secretary, Tenants’ Conference, which met in Alunedabad 

3 Gulzarilal Nanda, Secretary, Majoor Mahajan, Ahmedabad 
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you escape the necessity of a strike this time, start acting upon 
my su^stion. 

BUsstHgs fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 5823. Courtesy: Muimalal G. Shah 


237, LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Segaon, Waroha, 

[On or after Febnuuy 7, 1940^ 

liIY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I like your letters^. They give me information which I do not 
get otherwise. I knew nothing of the pan-Islamic movement.’ It 
does not surprise me. You will have seen my statement^ on the 
interview. My method you know. I gain strength from these meet- 
ings. It is for you and other co-workers to see that the country 
gets the proper interpretation of what I do. I would like you not to 
worry about C. R.* He is absolutely sound. Nevertheless I would 
like you to share your doubts with him. I leave for Santiniketan 
on 15th evening and thence on 19th for Malikanda. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Ndiru Papen (Uodated). Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 


* From the contents it is evident that this was written alfter GandhijPs 
return to Segaon on February 7. 

’Both were dated February 4; mde “The Old Game?”, pp. 199-202. 

’Regarding this the addressee had written; “I wtmder if your atten- 
tion has been drawn to a recent social function in London, organized by the 
Royal Central Asian Society. Lord Zetland presided and a number of Cabi- 
net Ministers were present. The ostensible object was to establish a centre 
of Muslim culture and religion in London; the real object was to encourage 
pan-Islamism and to exploit this sentiment in India and in the Islamic coun- 
tries to the advantage of the allies in the war.” 

* Vide pp. 186-9. 

’ The addressee had expressed concern about some recent speeches of 
C. Rajagopalachari because “they talk so compromising! y of Dominion Sta- 
tus and the like”. 



238. LETTER TO RAIHAJ^A TTABJI 

February 5, 1940 

Your wire so characteristic of you was redirected from Delhi 
today. You must have got mine sent yesterday. Yes, death is the 
end of pain. May you all keep up the noble traditions left for you 
by Fadier and Mother. I expect your graphic description of the 
passing away*. How I wish I was with you to listen to your soul- 
ful recitation of the Koran! 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: S.N. 9682 


239. LETTER TO SHARD A G. CHOKHAWALA 

Segaon, Wardha, 

February 8, 1940 

cm. BABUDI, 

Why are you afraid ? Come over. Ba will be very happy indeed 
to see you. I have to leave on the 15th. I will return on the 28th 
at the latest. I may return even earlier. The children’s pill need 
not be tried just now. If you take your baby in your arms and 
go out for a breath of fresh air and give it the morning sunlight, 
it will be all right. You can mix dill water in your own milk. 
This also may soothe the baby. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 10026. Courtesy: Shardabehn G. 
Ghokhawala 


*Of addressee’s mother 
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240. LETTER TO BALVANTSINHA 

February 8^ 1940 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

If you are tired of this milk-drinking, it is another matter 
but I shall not be tired. Nor am I going to shift you from 
there. Stay here and do cheerfully whatever work I allot you. That 
is sadhana for you as well as service to the cow. 

The lady’s letter is good. You may read out to me whatever 
you want me to hear. I have written to Abhayadev*. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi; G.N. 1929 


241. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

February 8, 1940 

CHI. krishnachandra, 

Your letter is good. Yes, body-labour constitutes one of our 
vows^. Its significance cannot be over-emphasized. Give to Chi- 
manlal whatever time he needs. Hindi teaching should come only 
after that. Massage, etc., do constitute body-labour. It may be 
undertaken. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4337 


• A member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh 

^ Namely, non-\4oIence, truth, non-stealing, brahmacharya, non-possession, 
body-labour, control of the palate, fearlessness, equality of religions, swadeshi 
and Houchability* 
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242. LETTER TO MJRABEHM 


Seoaon, Wardha, 

[February 9, 1940y 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have been thinking of you all these days. I write this to tell 
you that you are not out of mind because you are out of sight.^ I 
miss you. I hope time is doing its healing work. 1 wonder if the 
Pundit’ came. You must write to me regularly. 

We leave here on 15th by the cheaper train, reaching Calcutta 
17th morning. We go to Santiniketan the same day and return 
on 19th to take the train for Malikanda. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 6449. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 10044 
and Bapifs Letters to Mira, p. 318 


243. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 

February 10, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

I have your letter. I have no objection to your coming over. 
If by spending Rs. 100 you can get peace of mind, the money will 
be well spent — whether it will be so is for you to consider. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8552. Also C.W. 7073. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


* From Bapu's Letters to Mira 
’ The addressee had gone to the Punjab. 

’ Jagat Ram Bharadwaj of the Ghadar Party. Vide “Letter to Amrit Kaur*', 
26-2-1940. 
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244. THE OLD GAME? 


After my return from Delhi I have had a letter redirected 
from New Delhi. It is from a valued co-worker*. I must share 
with all concerned tlie most important paragraphs in it: 

Everything that has happened during the last month or so con- 
firms me in the belief that there is not the slightest ground for hope 
that the British Government will accept our position. In fact many 
things have happened which demonstrate that they are following a 
very definite imperialist policy. You must have seen that the British 
Parliament has just passed a Bill amending the Government of India 
Act which limits tlie powers of Provincial Governments in r^ard to 
taxation. This was specially in view of the Professional Tax^ in die 
U.P. which is thus vetoed. Apart from the demerit of such a decision 
which reduces the powers of the Provincial A»cmbly, the time and the 
method chosen for it arc eloquent of the imperialist outlook of the British 
Government and indicate that the outlook has in no way changed. 

It is not at all encouraging to find that you are going to New 
Delhi to interview the Viceroy. The same old game is played again, 
the background is die same, the various objectives arc the same, the 
actors arc the same, and the results miwt be the same. 

There are, however, some unfortunate indirect results also. An 
atmosphere of approaching compromise pervades the country when, in 
cflcct, there is no ground for it. It is enervating and depressing because 
it docs not come out of strength but, in the case of many individuals, 
from the excessive desire to avoid conflict at all costs and to get back 
to the shreds of power which we had previously. Conflict is undesirable, 
but obviously conflict cannot be avoided at all costs, for sometimes 
such avoidance itself is a more costly and harmful affair. For the mo- 
ment, however, tncrc is no immediate question of conflict. The question 
is of maintaining our position with dignity, and not weakening it in 
any way. I fear that the impression is widely prevalent in England as 
well as in India that we are going in no event to have any conflict 
and tlicrcforc we are going to accept such terms as we can get. This 
kind of impression is demoralizing. I have noticed during die last 
fortnight that even our Congros delegates’ elecdons have been influenced 
by tliis. Matiy people who, for fear of possible conflict, were keeping 
*Jawaharlai Nehru 

^TTic original in Gandhi-Nehru Papers has “Property Tax’*. 
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in the background, have now pushed themselves in front again when 
the possibility of enjoying the plums of office and power seems to dangle 
again in front of them. The effort of several months to keep undesira- 
bles out of the Congress has partly failed because of this sudden change 
in the Indian atmosphere which led them to believe that the compro- 
mise was imminent. 

The British Government is also reacting in a way unfavourable to 
us, though it may use soft language. Of course, it wants to come to 
terms with us because it wants our support in the war. But it is much 
more certain that it does not wish to give up any shred of real power or 
change its fundamental imperialist policy in order to come to terms with 
us. It is carrying on and will carry on its old intrigue on the commu- 
nal issue, though occasionally it uses a few critical words against the 
Muslim League in order to soothe the Congress. So far as it is con- 
cerned, it will try to win us over, keeping its present position in- 
tact. If this is possible, well and good for it. If this docs not take 
place, as seems likely even to it [xiV], then to carr>'^ on from time to 
. time conversations with Indian leaders, to prolong the issue, to make it 
appear that we arc on the verge of a compromise, and thus to soothe 
both world opinion and Indian opinion. This second policy has the 
additional advantage, from their point of view, of exhausting our energy 
and toning us down, so that, if ultimately a conflict docs come, the 
requisite atmosphere is lacking for it. It is the general belief among 
official circles in England that their policy of parleys and postponement 
has had this result and the situation in India, which was threatening 
when the Congress ministries resigned, is much easier now and no 
dangers arc to be feared. 

It seems to me that while we cannot and must not precipitate a 
conflict, and while we need not bang the door to a possible and honour- 
able compromise, because your methods arc never to bang the door, 
still we must make it crystal clear that there can be or will be no com- 
promise except on the conditions stated by us previously. As a matter 
of fact, even these conditions have to be slightly reviewed from the 
point of view of developments in the war. Wc cannot now say, as we 
then said, that we want to know whether this war is imperialist oi not. 
The British Government’s answer to us as well as their consistent policy 
in the war and in foreign affairs has been one of full-blooded impe- 
rialism, We must, therefore, necessarily proceed on this admitted fact 
that it is an imperialist war, any profession to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The war and British policy grow more and more sinister 
every day, and I would hate to sec India entangled in any way in this 
imperialist adventure from which India can only lose, not only materially 
but spiritually. This point seems to me of vital importance today. 
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Thus it seems to me that the most important thing for us to do is 
to make our position perfectly clear to the world, to the British Govern- 
ment and to the Indian people. There is too rnudi misunderstanding 
on tliis issue of compromise, and this misunderstanding is entirely to our 
disadvantage and to the advantage of Bridsh imperialism which mean- 
while is exploiting our resources for the war and even pretending to 
have a large amount of our goodwill. Approach by us to the British 
Government or to the Viceroy increases these misunderstandings and lead 
the British Government even further away from a right compromise. 
The warning is sound. Perhaps I did not need it. But 
such warnings are never superfluous. It is unwise to be too sure of 
one’s own wisdom. It is healthy to be reminded that the strongest 
might weaken and the wisest might err. And then, so far as I am 
concerned, I am so ignorant even of current events that I feel thank- 
ful when co-workers keep me posted with things I ought to know. 

But whilst I value the warning given and admit the force of the 
argument advanced, I do not repent of my having visited H.E. the 
Viceroy and having had the prolonged talk. It has given me 
added strength. It is of great value to an army that its General gains 
added strength, I should therefore repeat the performance every time 
the Viceroy summons me, i.e., so long as I have faith in his sincerity. 
And every time I shall come out with greater strength than I go 
with. The method of satyagraha requires that the satyagrahi should 
never lose hope so long as there is the slightest ground left for it. 
For he never despairs of being able to evoke the best in his oppo- 
nent, his mission being to convert the opponent, not humiliate or 
defeat him. He therefore even knocks at his opponent’s door if it 
becomes necessary, as I did often with General Smuts. It so hap- 
pened that the last opening, when even I had the least hope, proved 
the prelude to success. 

There ought not to be demoralization among the ranks. It is 
up to the lieutenants to be in constant touch with them and ex- 
plain to them the reason for, and the bearing on the struggle of, 
each step. For whether there is actual battle or merely prepara- 
tion, the education of the masses continues without interruption. 
It is a g^at mistake to suppose that the revolutionary instinct will 
die, if the garnered energies of the people have no outlet. This 
may be true of violent revolution but it is utterly wrong of non- 
violent revolution. I am quite convinced that we would put our- 
selves in the wrong if in our impatience we precipitate the battle or, 
which is the same thing, bang the door on negotiations. The 
battle will come at the right time when it is clear beyond doubt 
that there is no escape from it. Misunderstanding created in 
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Britain or the world outside need not perturb us much for, being 
foundationless, it is sure to disappear in the face of our truth. 

Nor need the prospect worry us, of the negotiations proving 
ininncere in the sense of their being used as a screen to cover Britain’s 
plans to consolidate her strength by misleading world opinion and 
creating and strengthening divisions among us. What does matter 
is our own weakness for which we alone should be to blame. 

Segaon, February 11, 1940 
ffarijan, 17-2-1940 


245. JV'OTES 

India Without the British 
A retired English collector thus cables from England ; 

Please consider that India without British troops and the sure 
shield of the British navy would be at the mercy of Pathans, Afghans 
and Japan. The Constituent Assembly would all be in a concentration 
camp very quickly or killed. Satyagraha only works with civilized 
people who are gentlemen. 

These are honest fears of an honest Englishman. But the fears 
are only imaginary. The English friend gives little credit to Indian 
nationalists when he thinks that they contemplate a Constituent 
Assembly in a vacuum which can be blown to pieces by any power. 
If there is an honourable settlement, the Constituent Assembly will 
meet in the presence of the British but without any interference 
from them. If there is no settlement, it will meet after a successful 
rebellion, in which case India will have made herself ready to face 
any emergency. There is no other contingency possible in which 
a Constituent Assembly can meet. These fears reflect no credit on 
the British regime in India. Whose fault is it that India has no 
army and navy of her own ? But the absence of army and navy will 
not deter an awakened people from throwing over domination, 
foreign or indigenous. My friend’s ignorance of the working of 
satyagraha is quite excusable. I have no finished example of a 
nation having modelled her life on the basis of satyagraha. I can 
only assure him that it is not the sob-stuff he believes it to be. 
It is of h'ttle use if it can work only among the so-called civilized 
people. The partition separating the civilized from the uncivilized 
is very thin. Both act almost alike when their passions are roused. 

Segaon, February 12, 1940 
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A Curious Situation 

The Secretary of the Vaimiki Mandal, Ludliiana, says in a 
letter: 

Under the Poona Pact^, eight seats were allotted to die Punjab 
Hindu Depressed Classes in the Punjab Legislative Assembly. These 
seats were deducted from Hindu seats. Sikh and other Depressed Glass 
people were counted amongst their own co-religicmists. The Sikh Hari* 
jans are fighting with their own high caste Sikh brethren for separate 
seats and we wish them full success. But we also wish that they should 
not encroach upon what has been allotted to us. 

Consequently the Mandal has sent a petition to the Punjab 
Government, from which I take the relevant extracts 

1 . That, according to the Poona Pact . . . eight seats were allotted 
in the Pimjab Legislative Assembly to Hindu Depressed Classes. . . . 

2. That these seats were deducted from the total number of 
Hindu seats. 

3. That the Sikh and Muslim Depressed Classes . . . could not 
become voters or members in the above-named eight constituencies. 

4. That great confusion is prevalent regarding the third point. 

5. That to ensure the right interpreution, and to avoid objec* 
tion-petitions on a large scale, instructions may very kindly be issued, 
not to enlist Sikhs as voters in the above-named constituencies, or a co- 
lumn of religion may also be added. 

The petitioner’s objection is quite sound. But why should 
there be Sikh, Muslim or Christian untouchables? Has the bait 
of power made the converts repent of their conversion ? If the 
problem is not carefully and justly handled, with all-round growing 
consciousness it may give rise to embarrassing complications. 
There need be no surprise if to be classed among the chosen Sche- 
duled Classes becomes a coveted privilege instead of being a sign of 
reproach. Time was when those who were regarded by the 
Government or society as untouchables resented the appellation 
and were trying to avoid it. Now the emphasis is tlie other way. 
Let it be remembered in this connection that it is only Hinduism 
that has the dishonour of having untouchables legally known as 
Scheduled Classes. 

Sec AON, February 12, 1940 

Harijan, 17-2-1940 

» Of 1932 

2 Only excerpts are reiMroduced here. 



246. QUESTION BOX 

Untruth in Law Courts 

Q. I have followed with interest the controversy that has grown round 
your article in Harijm “The Fourfold Ruin’’*. Whatever one may say about 
the arguments used on either side in thb controversy, one thing I am in a 
posidon to assert without fear of contradiction, from my experience as a 
judicial officer of the present system of our law. Courts and the institution 
of lawyers are mainly responsible for the moral and spiritual degradation of 
our village peasantry in particular and the public in general. Even ‘respect- 
able* people, whom one has learnt to regard as the soul of honour in their 
ordinary everyday life, will tell barefaced lies for a trifle in a law court 
and think nothing of it. The canker is eating into the vitals of our village 
life. Would you suggest as to what a person in my position, (viz., a judge), 
who has to record evidence and give judicial decisions, can do to check this 
evil? 

A. What you say is too true. The atmosphere round law 
courts is debasing as any visitor passing through them can sec. I 
hold radical views about the administration of justice. But mine, 
I know, is a voice in the wilderness. Vested interests will not 
allow radical reform unless India comes into her own through truth- 
ful and non-violent means. If that glorious event happens, the 
administration of law and medicine will be as cheap and healthy 
as it is today dear and unhealthy. The heroic advice will be 
for you to descend from the bench, embrace poverty and serve the 
poor. The prosaic will be for you to do the best you can in the 
very difficult circumstances in which you find yourself, reduce life 
to its simplest terms and devote your savings for the service of 
the poor. 

Ahimsa V , Self-respect 

Q. I am a university student. Yesterday evening some of us went to 
a cinema show. During the performance two of us went outside leaving 
our handkerchiefs beliind on our seats. On our return we found that two 
British soldiers had taken possession of these seats unceremoniously in spite 
of the clearest warning and entreaty by our friends. When requested to 
vacate the seats they not only refused but showed an inclination to fight. 

* Vide pp. 150-3. 
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Hiey browbeat tbe cinenoa manager who, being Indian, was easily cowed 
down. In the end the garrison officer was called and they vacated thnr 
seats. If he had not appeared, there would have been only two alternatives 
before us, either to resort to violence and maintain our self-respect, 
or to allow ourselves to be browbeaten and quietly occupy some other 
seats, llte latter would have been too humiliating. How would you apply 
the principle of non-violence under such circumstances? 

A. I must admit the difficulty of solving tlie riddle. Two 
ways occur to me of dealing with the situation non-violently. First, 
firmly to stand the ground till the seats are vacated; secondly, deli- 
berately so to stand as to obstruct the view of tiie usurpers. In each 
case you run the risk of being beaten by the usurpers. I am not 
satisfied with my answers. But they meet the special circumstances 
in which we are placed. The ideal answer no doubt is not to bother 
about the usurpation of the personal right but to reason with the 
usurpers and, if they do not listen, to report such cases to tlie autho- 
rities concerned and, in case of failure, take them to the liighest 
tribunal. This is the constitutional method which is not taboo in a 
non-violent conception of society. Not to take the law into one’s 
own hands is essentially a non-violent method. But the ideal has no 
relation to reality in this country' because the index of expectation 
of justice for Indians in cases where white men and specially white 
soldiers arc concerned is almost zero. Hence it is necessary to 
resort to something like what I have suggested. But I know tliat 
when we have real non-violence in us a non-violent way out is 
bound, without effort, to occur to us when we find ourselves in a 
difficult situation. 

Students and the Coming Fight 

Q. Altliough a college student I am a four-anna member of the Con- 
gress. You say I may not take any active part in the coming struggle whilst 
I am studying. What part do you expect the student world to take in the 
freedom movement? 

A. There is a confusion of thought in the question. The fight 
is going on now and it will continue till tlie nation has come to her 
birthright. Civil disobedience is one of the many methods of fight- 
ing. So far as I can judge today, I iiave no intention of calling 
out students. Millions will not take part in civil disobedience, but 
millions will help in a variety of ways. 

1. Students can, by learning the art of voluntary discipline, 
fit themselves for leadership in the various branches of the nation’s 
work. 
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2. They can aim not at finding lucrative careers but at 
becoming national servants after completing their studies. 

3. They can set apart for the national coffers a certain sum 
from their allowances. 

4. They can promote inter>communal, inter-provincial and 
inter-caste harmony among themselves and fraternize with Harijans 
by abolishing the least trace of untouchability from their lives. 

5. They can spin regularly and use certified khadi to tlie ex- 
clusion of all other cloth as well as hawk khadi. 

6. They can set apart a certain time every week, if not every 
day, for service in a village or villages nearest to their institutions 
and, during the vacation, devote a certain time daily for national 
service. 

The time may of course come when it may be necessary to call 
out the students as I did before. Though the contingency is remote, 
it will never come, if I have any say in the matter, unless the stu- 
dents have qualified themselves previously in the manner above 
described. 

Segaon, February 12, 1940 
Harijan, 17-2-1940 


247. WHAT IS WOMAJTS ROLE? 

With certain omissions I quote below the following* from a 
highly educated sister: 

You have shown the world, through ahimsa and satyagraha, the 
dignity of the soul. . . . But just as there is need for ahimsa and 
brahmaeharya for a man to get rid of his aggressive spirit, lust . . ., etc., 
there is for woman need of certain principles that would enable her to 
get rid of her baser qualities, which are different from men’s and com- 
monly said to belong by nature to her. The natural qualities of her 
sex, the upbringing meted out to her because of her sex, and her en- 
vironment which is created because of her sex, all are against her. 
And in her work these things, namely, her nature, upbringing and sur- 
roundings always get in the way and binder her and give occasion for 
the hackneyed phrase, ‘She is only a woman, after all’ ... I think 
that, if we only possess the correct solution, the correct method of improv- 
ing ourselves, we could make our natural qualities, such as sympathy 
and tenderness, a help instead of a hindrance. The improvement, just 

*Of which only excerpts are reproduced here 
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aa your solution in the case cd men and children, must aane from 
within us. . . . 

Your advice to me was to read Harijan. I do so ragerly. But so 
far I have not crane across, well, the advice for the inner spirit. Spin- 
ning and lighting for the national freedom are only some aspects of 
the training. They do not seem to contain the whole solution. Fra- I 
have seen women who do spin and do try to work out the Congress 
ideals and still commit blunders which are attributed to the fact of their 
being women. 

.... Tell us, please, how to make the best use of our qualities, 
how to turn our disadvantages into advantages. . . . 

I had flattered myself tltat my contribution to the woman’s 
cause definitely began with the discovery of satyagraha. But the 
writer of the letter is of opinion that the fair sex requires treatment 
different from men. If it is so, I do not think any man will find the 
correct solution. No matter how much he tries, he must fail because 
nature has made him different from woman. Only the toad under 
the harrow knows where it pinches him. Therefore ultimately 
woman will have to determine with authority what she needs. 
My own opinion is that, just as fundamentally man and woman are 
one, their problem must be one in essence. The soul in both is 
the same. The two live the same life, have the same feelings. 
Each is a complement of the other. The one cannot live without the 
other’s active help. 

But somehow or other man has dominated woman from ages 
past, and so woman has developed an inferiority complex. She has 
believed in the truth of man’s interested teaching that she is inferior 
to him. But the seers among men have recognized her equal status. 

Nevertlieless there is no doubt that at some point there is bifur- 
cation. Whilst both are fundamentally one, it is also equally true 
tliat in the form there is a vital difference between the two. 
Hence the vocations of the two must also be different. The duty of 
motherhood, which the vast majority of women will always under- 
take, requires qualities which man need not possess. She is pas- 
sive, he is active. She is essentially mistress of the house. He is 
the bread-winner, she is the keeper and distributor of the bread. 
She is the caretaker in every sense of the term. The art of bring- 
ing up the infants of tlie race is her special and sole prerogative. 
Without her care the race must become extinct. 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman that 
women sliould be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and 
shoulder the rifle for tlie protection of that hearth. It is a reversion 
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to barbarity and the beginning of the end. In trying to ride the 
horse that man rides, she brings herself and him down. The sin will 
be on man’s head for tempting or compelling his companion to 
desert her special calling. There is as much bravery in keeping 
one’s home in good order and condition as there is in defending it 
against attack from without. 

As I have watched millions of peasants in their natural surround- 
ings and as I watch them daily in little Segaon, the natural divi- 
sion of spheres of work has forced itself on my attention. There 
are no women blacksmiths and carpenters. But men and women 
work on the fields, the heaviest work being done by the males. 
The women keep and manage the homes. They supplement 
the meagre resources of the family, but man remains the main 
bread-winner. 

The division of the spheres of work being recognized, the gen- 
eral qualities and culture required are practically the same for both 
the sexes. 

My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting for 
acceptance truth and ahimsa in every walk of life, whether for indi- 
viduals or nations. I have hugged the hope that in this woman will 
be the unquestioned leader and, having thus found her place in 
human evolution, will shed her inferiority complex. If she is able 
to do this successfully, she must resolutely refuse to believe in the 
modern teaching that everything is determined and regulated by 
the sex impulse. I fear I have put the proposition rather clumsily. 
But I hope my meaning is clear. I do not know that the millions 
of men who are taking an active part in the war are obsessed by the 
sex spectre. Nor are the peasants working together in their fields 
worried or dominated by it. This is not to say or suggest that 
they are free from the instinct implanted in man and woman. But it 
most certainly does not dominate their lives as it seems to domi- 
nate the lives of those who are saturated with the modern sex liter- 
ature. Neither man nor woman has time for such things when 
he or she is faced with the hard fact of living life in its grim reality. 

I have suggested in these columns that woman is the incarna- 
tion of ahimsa. Ahimsa means infinite love, which again means 
infinite capacity for suffering. Who but woman, the mother of 
man, shows this capacity in the largest measure? She shows it as 
she carries the infant and feeds it during nine months and 
derives joy in the suffering involved. What can beat the suffering 
caused by the pangs of labour? But she forgets them in the joy of 
creation. Who again suffers daily so that her babe may wax from 
day to day ? Let her transfer that love to the whole of humanity, let 
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her forget she ever was or can be the object of man’s lust. And she 
will occupy her proud position by the side of man as his mother, 
maker and silent leader. It is given to her to teach the art of peace 
to the warring world thirsting for that nectar. She can become the 
leader in satyagraha which does not require the learning that books 
give but does require the stout heart that comes from suffering and 
faith. 

My good nurse in the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, as I was lying 
on a sick bed years ago‘, told me the story of a woman who refused 
to take chloroform because she would not risk the life of the babe 
she was carrying. She had to undergo a painful operation. The 
only anaesthetic she had was her love for the babe, to save whom 
no suffering was too great. Let not women, who can count many 
such heroines among them, ever despise their sex or deplore that 
they were not born men. The contemplation of that heroine often 
makes me envy woman the status that is hers, if she only knew. 
There is as much reason for man to wish that he was born a 
woman as for woman to do otherwise. But the wish is fruitless. 
Let us be happy in the state to which we are born and do the duty 
for which nature has destined us. 

Segaon, February 12, 1940 
Harijan, 24-2-1940 

248. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 

February 12^ 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

What advice shall I give you? Kanchan wants to come to 
Malikanda. If she comes, you should not come. The reason — Just 
decency. Nevertheless I shall let you do what you wish. I should 
also like you yourself to think about [attending] the Congress. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

[PS.I 

Consider what dharma requires. It enjoins control of desires. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8551. Also G.W. 7071. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


* In January 1924 
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249. IS IT WAR? 


The Builders of the British Indian Empire have patiently built 
its four pillars — the European interest, the Army, the Princes and 
the Communal Divisions. The last three were to subserve the first. 
It is clear to the realist that the Builders have to remove the four 
pillars before they can claim to have given up the Empire or the 
Empire spirit. But they say to the nationalists or the destroyers of 
the Empire spirit, ‘You have to deal with all the four pillars your- 
selves, before we can treat India as an independent nation instead 
of being our dependency.’ They say in other words, ‘Guarantee 
the European interests, make your own army, treat with the Princes 
and with the communalists otherwise known as minorities.’ 
The destroyers retort: ‘You imposed the European interest on us, 
for their defence you built an army and kept it a close preserve, you 
saw that you could use the then existing Princes for your own pur- 
pose, you made them and unmade them, you created new ones, 
you armed them with powers they could not enjoy before with 
safety, in fact you partitioned India so that it could never rise against 
you in one mass. You saw again that we were cursed with the caste 
spirit, you took advantage of our weakness and refined it till at last 
claims are made which, if they were satisfied, there would be no 
single Indian nation and no independence. Add to all this the fact 
that by your policy of disarmament you have emasculated a whole 
nation. But we do not blame you for the past. On the contrary we 
admire your bravery, skill and spirit of adventure. You have 
copied other Empire Builders who preceded you. You have im- 
proved upon them in a variety of ways. But if you profess, as you 
have professed, that you have decided to give India her due, then you 
have to remove from our way the obstacles you have created. You 
are entitled to ask us to recognize the difficulties in the way of your 
making delivery and even to help you. If you are honest, you will 
leave us to do the best. You must trust our sense of justice, not your 
strong arm, to make us do what is right and proper. Hitherto 
you have determined our fate for us. Now if you are earnest, 
you will not only let us determine the method and manner of 
governing ourselves but even help us to do so, if we want your 
help.’ 
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Lord Zetland has given the answer* to the destroyers which I 
paraphrase as follows: 

We mean to hold on to what we have. Within that 
orbit, we will let you have such freedom as we think is good 
for you. This war that we are fighting is to prevent the dis- 
ruption of our Empire. We want your help, if you will give 
it on these terms. It is good for you and us. But we will do 
without your help if you will not give it. You are not the only 
party we have to deal with. There are many in India who 
recognize the benefits of British Rule and pax Britannica. We 
propose to win the war with the help we can command from 
India through the loyal agencies. Their services we shall 
recognize by the grant of further reforms when the time 
comes. Tliis is what we mean when we say we shall make the 
world safe for democracy. For we are the most democratic 
power in the world. Therefore, if we are safe, so are 
those who are with us. Those like India who are under our 
tutelage will be initiated into the art of democracy in gra- 
dual stages so that their progress may be uninterrupted and 
they might not have to go through the travail we had to 
go through. 

I hope the paraphrase does no injustice to Lord Zetland. If it 
is fairly correct, the issues are quite clear. Between the two — -the 
Nationalist and the Imperialist — there is no meeting ground. If, 
therefore, I^ord Zetland represents the British Government’s con- 
sidered view, it is a declaration of war against nationalist India. For 
all the four pillars stand firm, rock-like. The more the nationalists 
try to deal with them as if they were problems for which they were 
responsible, the firmer they must become. I cannot conscientiously 
pray for the success of British arms if it means a further lease of 
life to India’s subjection to foreign domination. I write this last 
sentence with a heavy heart. 

Seoaon, February 13, 1940 

Hanjan, 17-2-1940 


tThe reference is to Lord Zetland’s interview to the Sunday Tims on 
February II, 1940. Vide “Statement to tlie Press”, pp. 215-6 and ^'Another 
Englishman’s Letter”, 16-3-1940. 



250. ASHRAM MOTES 


Seoaon, 

February 13, 1940 

1. Everyone should know that Segaon is infested by poisonous 
snakes. Thank God, no one has been bitten so far. It is, however, 
our duty to be cautious. God helps only the alert. That is why I 
would advise everyone to make the maximum use of lanterns and 
to wear shoes while walking in the dark. 

2. As far as possible we should make no use of servants for 
personal work. 

3. I have been upset from the day the trip to Santiniketan was 
planned. I have been agitated for more than two days and today I 
am extremely uneasy. I feel I am failing in my duty. I am digres- 
sing from Truth in an insidious way. I have a tendency to please 
everyone. Not that I always succeed in doing it. But if this is over- 
done, it ceases to be a virtue and becomes a vice. I know that it is 
my duty to take with me the smallest number of persons to Mali- 
kanda and Santiniketan. Although I have obtained permission 
from Santiniketan to take more people,* I felt today in a flash 
that it would be wrong of me to take anyone whose presence was 
unnecessary. I have, therefore, decided that no one except Ba, 
Mahadev, Pyarelal, Kanu and Narayan^ will accompany me. 
I have not been able to express a fraction of what has been going 
on in my heart. This is a serious decision for me. But I could not 
regain my peace without it. 

Bapu 

From Hindi: C.W. 4674 


* Vide “Letter to G. F. Andrews”, p. 161. 
^Narayan Desai 
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February 13, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

Never restrain [the prompting of] dharma. But always restrain 
desires. Bhagawan Patanjali has described yoga as control of move- 
ments of the mind.‘ This time you may practise self-control.^ But that 
does not mean that if you get another occasion of going to Santini- 
ketan for the benefit of dharma, you should not go. My own view, 
though, is that as long as you do not adjust yourself to Segaon 
you will continue to feel restless. It is here that you will get peace 
sooner or later. You will not find any place where everything will be to 
your liking. Let us, therefore, learn the art of liking everything. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8550. Also G.W. 7075. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


252. LETTER TO JETHALAL G. SAMPAT 

Segaon, Wardha, 

February 13, 1940 

CHI. JETHALAL, 

Your complaints regarding management, etc., are quite just. 
There is no limit to our lack of order. It is also true that I 
have visited only a few centres. They too do not have much of 
life in them. How to infuse it? One effective way of doing it is to 
show some extraordinary result through silent work. Anantpur^ will 
then easily become a centre of pilgrimage. You know that that has 
been my dream. Never mind if God has not gifted you with 
literary powers, you do have faith. Other things will follow. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


^ Togasutra, 1 

2 Vide letter to the addressee, p. 209. 

3 Where the addressee had organized a khadj centre 
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[PS.] 

It is good news that Bachu has completely recovered. 

From a copy of die Gujarati: C.W. 9869. Courtesy: Narayan J. Sampat 


253, LETTER TO LIUVATI ASAR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

Feirua^ 13, 1940 

CHI. LILA, 

I very much want to write to you, but what can I do? Please 
think that Mahadev writing to you is as good as my writing. 

If you cannot restrain yourself, by all means do come. But I 
won’t be here. We leave on the 15th night. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From Gujarati: C.W. 9935. Courtesy: Lilavati Asar 


254. LETTER TO MADALASA 


Segaon, 

February 13, 1940 

CHI. MADALASA, 

So you are again down with fever, arc you ? Do not feel dis- 
pirited. Get well soon. What we can gain from illness is to increase 
our faith in God and learn to control our nature. That also helps 
one to get well soon. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Panehm Puirako Bapuke Ashirvad, p. 320 



255. LETTER TO H. L. SHARMA 


Segaon, 

February 13^ 1940 


CMl. SHARMA, 

Don’t send the books* by post. Send them through some person. 
I have not followed the other hint in your letter. Why “merciless 
love”?2 I am leaving for Bengal on the 15th. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


[PS.] 

I 


expect to return by the 28th. 


From a facsimile of the Hindi: Baptiki Chhayamen Mere Jivanke Solah Varsh, 
between pp. 284 and 285 


256. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Segaon, 

February 14^ 1940 

Lord Zetland’s recent pronouncement/ if reported correctly, sets 
at rest all speculation regarding the Government’s attitude towards 

’ On nature cure, selected by Gandhiji 

2 Referring to Gandhiji’s article “The Charkha”, vide pp. 93-7, the 
addressee had pleaded with lum not to be harsh with Subhas Chandra Bose 
who was then in indifferent health. 

^ This appeared in Harijan under the title “Banging the Door”. 

*The Secretary of State for India said that experience of the working 
of the constitution in the Act of 1935 had made it clear that the problem 
of the minorities must be taken in hand by Indians themselves. “Long-range 
bombardment by leading personalities from platform and Press is little likely 
to lead anywhere. What is wanted is escape from the tyranny of phrases and 
a descent from idealism, from the abstract to the concrete. ... I believe 
that only by means of discussions among tliose who can speak with autho- 
rity for their followers, informal and in confidence in the first instance, is 
helpful appreciation of their respective standpoints and difficulties inherent 
in them to be hoped for. If such a discussion is to be faithful, there must be 
on all sides a genuine will to succeed and a real spirit of compromise. The 
British Government cannot compel these things: they can only plead for 
them as I most earnestly do.” Vide also “Another Englishman's Letter”, 
16-3-1940. 
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the nationalist demand. I have been taught to believe that Domi- 
nion Status after the Statute of Westminster pattern is akin to inde- 
pendence and includes the right to secede. Therefore, I had thought 
there would be no difficulty about Britain allowing India to deter- 
mine her own status. But Lord Zetland makes it clear that Britain, 
not India, has to determine it. In other words, the British hold on 
India must remain. He also puts the burden upon the nationalists of 
solving the minorities question and the like. I have shown* how 
impossible this is without previous recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence, no doubt subject to safeguards. His Lordship thinks that, 
because some Indians have received the boon of English education 
and have learnt ideas of freedom from British writers, they will want 
always to be under British tutelage euphemistically called partner- 
ship. This is what I call banging the door upon the nationalist 
position. Does it mean a pact deadlier than was announced at the 
last Round Table Conference^ ? If it does, it is a declaration of 
war against nationalists who are out to destroy the empire spirit. I 
submit that it is wrong to dismiss the Indian claim by accusing the 
nationalists of losing realities in idealism. I suggest that it is he who 
refuses to face realities and is wandering in a forest of unrealities. I 
cannot accuse him of idealism. I assure liim that Nationalist India 
is dreadfully in earnest. 

Harijariy 17-2-1940 

257. LETTER TO SHAMBHUSHANKAR TRIVEDI 

Segaon, 

February 15, 1910 

CHI. SHAMBHUSHANKAR, 

1 keep on getting news of you. Some friends write to me that 
I prompted you to imdertake the fast. I hope you don’t think so. 
Let me state my position. I have no right to recommend a fast to 
you or to anyone. A fast may be undertaken only when prompted 
from within. Hence this attitude on my part. You write that there 
was a clear breach of promise. You broke your fast after you had 
secured the promise. Then you asked me wlicthcr it was contrary 
to dharma to undertake it now that the promise was broken. And 
I replied that it was not so, in fact it could be your dharma. Hence 

* Vide “Is It War?”, pp. 210-1. 

2 In 1931 
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if you have the slightest doubt please give up the fast. If you have 
no doubts, may God grant you the strength to hold fast to your 
resolve. I am happy to know that you are at peace. May your peace 
of mind last for ever. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From, a copy of the Gujarati: Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarclal 


258, QUESTION BOX 

Unity v . Justice 

Q. In your article "Unity v. Justice”* you say that, if you give more 
than his due to your brother, you neither bribe him nor do you do an in- 
justice. You say: “I can disarm suspicion only by being generous. Justice 
without generosity is done at the expense of the very cause for which it is 
sought to be done.” I submit that justice and generosity cannot go hand 
in hand. As Drydcn has rightly observed, “Justice is blind, it knows no- 
body.” Besides, you can be generous to the weak, meek and die humble, 
not to one who in the arrogance of his strength seeks to coerce you into 
submission. To give more than his due to such a person is not generosity 
but cowardly surrender. Though Hindus arc numerically stronger, their 
majority, as you yourself have pointed out, is only fictitious and actually 
they are die weaker party. Besides, if generosity is to be shown to the Mus- 
lims, the only organization that is competent to offer it is the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. What right has a third party to be generous to one of the two par- 
ties to a dispute at die other party's expense? 

A, In my article referred to by you I have dealt with general 
principles, not with particular minorities. Even as justice to be jus- 
tice has to be generous, generosity in order to justify itself has got to 
be strictly just. Therefore it should not be at the expense of any 
single interest. Hence there cannot be any question of sacrificing 
some minority or minorities, for the benefit of any minority. You 
are right again in contending that generosity has to be shown to 
the weak and the humble, and not to the bully. Nevertheless I 
would say, on behalf of the bully, that even he is entitled to justice, 
for immediately you bnish aside the bully and be unjust to him you 
justify his bullying. Thus the only safe — not to put it higher — rule 
of conduct is to do generous justice, irrespective of the character 
of the minority. I am quite sure that where there is strictest 

* Vide pp. 132-3. 
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justice the question of a majority and minority would not arise. 
The bully is a portent and is an answer to some existing circum- 
stance^ as» for instance, cowardice. It is often forgotten that cowardice 
can be unjust. The fact is that cowards have no sense of justice. 
They yield only to threat, or actual use of force. I do not know 
that tWe is any question of choice between a coward and a bully. 
The one is as bad as the other, with this difference that the bully 
always follows the coward in point of time. 

In a previous issue I have admitted that the proper organiza- 
tion to enter into settlements is the Hindu Mahasabha, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, or any such organization.^ The Ck>ngress 
endeavours to represent all communities. It is not by design, but 
by the accident of Hindus being politically more conscious than the 
others, that the Congress contains a majority of Hindus. As history 
proves the Congress is a joint creation of Muslims, Christians, Par- 
sis, Hindus, led by Englishmen, be it said to the credit of the latter. 
And the Congress, in spite of all that may be said to the contrary, 
retains that character. At the present moment a Muslim divine is 
the unquestioned leader of the Congress and for the second time 
becomes its President.^ The constant endeavour of Congressmen 
has been to have as many members as possible drawn from the vari- 
ous communities, and therefore the Congress has entered into pacts 
for the purpose of securing national solidarity. It cannot, therefore, 
divest itself of that function, and therefore, although I have made 
the admission that the Hindu Mahasabha or a similar Hindu organ- 
ization can properly have communal settlements, the Congress 
cannot and must not plead incapacity for entering into political 
pacts so long as it commands general confidence. 

On the Train to Calcutta, February 16, 1940 
Harijafiy 24-2-1940 


259. NOTES 
Clear Injustice 

The Secretary of the Seng Khasi Free Morning School, Maw- 
khar, Shillong, has sent a circular letter to those who are concerned 
in matters educational and has favoured me also with a copy. I 
extract the following from it:^ 

> Vide Vol. LXX, pp. 341-2. 

^Abul Kalam Azad was President-elect of the forthcoming Congress 
session at Ramgarh. 

3 Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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The British Government gave education grants to the Christian 
missionaries for spreading education among the people of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills District. The missionaries printed the textbooks for schools 
accoirding to their liking and choice. . . . They translated the Bible 
into Khasi language and made it a textbook for schools. . . . Some pure 
Khasi gentlemen . . . started the Seng Khasi Free Morning School as 
early ju 1921, with a view to preserving Khasi national culture. . . . 
The Deputy Inspector of Schools, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, desired us to 
follow the curriculum prescribed by his department. I agreed to accept 
the curriculum provided that lliose books written or compiled by the 
missionaries are not included in the curriculum of the Seng Khasi School. 
The Deputy Inspector of Schools did not recommend this school for a 
gr:mt from the Government on the plea that the curriculum was not 
followed in the school. ... It is a matter of great regret that the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools compels this school to teach missionary books and 
frustrate the very object with which it was established. 

If what is stated here is true, it enforces the argument often 
advanced by me that Christian missionary effort has been favoured 
by the ruling power. But I advertise the circular not for the sake of 
emphasizing my argument. I do so in order to ventilate the grie- 
vance of the Secretary of the school. Surely he has every right to 
object to teaching proselytizing literature prepared by the mission- 
aries. It should be remembered that the school has been in receipt of 
a gjrant from Government. It is not clear why the question of the 
missionary books has now cropped up. It is to be hoped that tiie 
school will not be deprived of the grant because of the Secretary’s 
very reasonable objection. 

Skimmed Milk 

Prof. Warner of Allahabad Agpricultural Institute sends me a 
copy of a note submitted by him to a Municipal Board in U. P. The 
Board has passed a bye-law requiring that “all skimmed milk sold 
in the city should be coloured in order that it may be easily 
identified as skimmed milk, thereby preventing its use in diluting or 
adulterating whole milk.” Prof. Warner is of opinion that this is a 
dangerous byc-law whose effect would be total destruction of a 
valuable protective food. He has shown in the note, I think con- 
clusively, that skimmed milk as an article of food is not to be des- 
pised, the only difference between whole milk and skimmed milk 
being that a large percentage of fat is removed from skimmed milk 
for preparing butter, but the milk retains all the salts and all the 
proteins. Adulteration, therefore, of whole milk with skimmed milk 
produces very little effect upon its nutritive value. Only tlie 
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percentage of fat is reduced somewhat. He gives figures in support 
of his argument which I need not reproduce. He does not mind bye- 
laws preventing adulteration even with skimmed milk. But he strongly 
objects, and I think rightly, to destroying skimmed milk by colour- 
ing it, and he shows that not only is a valuable article of diet 
taken away from the mouths of poor people, but the danger of 
adulteration of milk with water increases. And this danger is very 
real, because the greater the percentage of water the lower is the nutri- 
tive value of milk. And add to this the fact that the water itself 
may be impure. Prof. Warner draws a distinction between requiring 
the colouring of vegetable ghee for preventing adulteration of real 
ghee, and the colouring of skimmed milk. It is wholly necc.ssary 
that vegetable ghee should be coloured with some innocuous dye. 
Coloured vegetable ghee will be used by the people for its cheapness. 
But as there is already prejudice against skimmed milk people will 
refuse to take coloured skimmed milk, even though the colouring 
matter may be utterly innocuous. I would on my own behalf enforce 
Prof. Warner’s argument by suggesting that municipalities will do 
well to popularize tlie use of skimmed milk. It can be sold very 
cheap and it is a perfectly wholesome thing both for the rich and 
the poor, and is a good sick man’s diet, when whole milk is reject- 
ed by the digestive apparatus. 

On THE Train to Calcutta, February 16, 1940 

Harijan, 9-3-1940 

2m. SPEECH AT SANTIMIKETAN^ 

February 17, 1940 

My uppermost feelings on arriving here are about Dcenaban- 
dhu^. Perhaps you do not know that the first thing I did yesterday 

* Reproduced from Pyarclal’s “The Saatiniketan Pilgrimage”. Welcom- 
ing Gandhiji, Rabindranath Tagore said: “I hope we shall be able to keep 
close to a reticent expression of love in welcoming you into our Ashram and 
never allow it to overflow into any extravagant display of phrasea Homage 
to the great naturally seeks its manifestation in the language of simplicity 
and we oflfer you these few words to let you know that we accept you as 
our own, as one belonging to all humanity. 

“Just at this moment there are problems that darken our destiny. These 
we know are crowding your path and none of us is free from their attack. 
Let us for a while pass beyond the bounds of tliis turmoil and make our 
meeting today a simple meeting of hearts whose memory will remain when 
all the moral confusions of our distracted politics will be allayed and thc 
eternal value of our endeavour will be revealed.” 

* C. F. Andrews 
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morning on alighting from the train at Calcutta was to pay him a 
visit in the hospital. Gurudev is a world poet, but Deenabandhu too 
has the spirit and temperament of a poet in him. He had long yearn- 
ed to be present on the present occasion, to drink in and store up 
the memory of every word, movement and gesture relating to 
the meeting with Gurudev. But God had willed it otherwise and he 
now lies in Calcutta, stricken down and unable even to make full 
use of his speech. I would like you all to join me in the prayer 
that Gk)d may restore him to us soon, and, in any case, may grant 
his spirit peace. 

I know what love Gurudev has for me.* 1 recollect the 
early days of the Ashram in 1915 when I had nowhere to lay 
my head. I have not come here as a stranger or a guest. 
Santiniketan has been more than a home to me. It was here 
that the members of my South African family found warm hospi- 
tality in 1914, pending my arrival from England, and I too found 
shelter here for nearly a month. The memories of those days 
crowd in upon me as I see you all here, assembled before me. 
It grieves me that I cannot prolong my stay here as I would 
have loved to. It is a question of duty. In a letter to a friend, 
the other day, I described my present trip to Santiniketan and 
Malikanda as a pilgrimage. Santiniketan has truly, this time, 
proved for me a 'niketan' of ‘shanti ’ — an abode of peace.^ I have 
come here leaving behind me all the cares and burdens of poli- 
tics,^ simply to have Gurudev’s darshan and blessings. I have 
often claimed myself to be an accomplished beggar. But a more 
precious gift has never dropped into my beggar’s bowl than 
Gurudev’s blessings today. I know his blessings are with me 
always. But it has been my privilege today to receive the same 
from him in person, and that fills me with joy. Words are 
useless when the relation is one of lovc.^ 

Harijan, 9-.3-1940, and Amita Bazar Patrika, 18-2-19-10 


*This and the following sentence are from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

^ According to Amrita Bazar Patrika, Gandhiji when confronted by Press 
correspondents earlier had renoarked, “I have come in quest of peace and 
refuse to be disturbed,” 

^Amrita Bazar Patrika has: “In Santiniketan I liave come without the 
burdens of politics I usually carry.” 

* This sentence is from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 



261. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Santiniketan, 

February 18y 1940 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I have your wires. My hand was not badly hurt. The 
slightest hurt to a Mahatma must be duly magnified. Nor was 
there any hostility shown anywhere. 

The embargo* that was prompted by the voice within has 
justified itself as I can see. 

You took it extraordinarily well and it was a great relief to 
me. I hope you are keeping well and the whole family is 
acting like a family. I want you to interest yourself in every 
detail without obtrusion. The interest must be after the Sir 
Gibbic style. “Let not thy right hand know what the left 
doeth.”^ Or does it begin with the ‘left’? 

Poor Bablo got ill just when he might have enjoyed himself. 
M[ahadev] had to take him today to Calcutta. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: G.W. 3666. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6475 


262. LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAl 

Santiniketan, 

February /<?, 1940 

CHI. VALJI, 

I trust you are doing well there. Do not leave Segaon until 
you are fully restored. Mix with everybody with an open 
heart. Gp for walks in company and talk [with everybody]. 
You must be having a good massage every day. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 7490. Courtesy: Valji G. Detsu 

* Vide “Ashram Notes”, p. 212. 

^St. Matthew, vi, 3 
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263. LETTER TO KUMVARJI K. PAREKH 

Santiniketan, 

February 18 ^ 1940 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I trust you are doing well. Since Sushilabehn is there, I 
do not worry about anything. I hope you are well looked after. 
A[mtul] S[aiaam]behn was worrying about you. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9734. Also G.W. 714, Courtesy: 
Navajivan Trust 


264. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

Santiniketan, 

February 18, 1940 

cm. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

Your foot should improve. I hope Balkrishna is well. I 
am all right. The injury to my hand was not serious at all. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4338 


265. MESSAGE TO SANTINIKETAN 

Santiniketan, 

February 18, 1940 

All Santiniketan knows or should know what relationship 
subsisted between Boro Dada* and me. It was a deeply spiri- 
tual bond. Death has not dissolved it. It should therefore 
be taken for granted that I shall be with you all in spirit at 
the forthcoming function. 

M. K. GANom 

From the original: C.W. 10209. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santiniketan 
‘ Dvrijendranadi, elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore 
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266. SPEECH AT SRINIKETAN' 


February 18, 1940 

Silence is good speech. There have been many developments 
here since my first visit.^ I am glad to see the progress that has 
been made, both in Santiniketan and Sriniketan, and I pray 
that you may render service to the poor villagers and Santhals 
in the neighbouring areas. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 19-2-1940 


267. DISCUSSION WITH PACIFISTS^ 

[On or before February 19, 1940]* 

[<i.] Supposing in the presence of superior brute force one feels help- 
less, would one be justiBed in using just enough force to prevent the perpe- 
tration of wrong? 

[a.] Yes, but there need not be that feeling of helpless- 
ness if there is real non-violence in you. To feel helpless in the 
presence of violence is not non-violence but cowardice. Non- 
violence should not be mixed up with cowardice. 

Suppose someone came and hurled insult at you, should you allow 
yourself to be thus humiliated? 

If you feel humiliated, you will be justified in slapping 
the bully in the face or taking whatever action you might deem 
necessary to vindicate your self-respect. The use of force, under 
the circumstances, would be the natural consequence if you are 
not a coward. But there should be no feeling of humiliation 
in you if you have assimilated the non-violence spirit. Your 

* As Gandhiji was about to leave after visiting the rural reconstruction 
centre of the Visvabharati he was asked to say a few words. 

2 Earlier, Gandhiji had remarked: “The place has grown beyond recog- 
nition.” 

3 Reproduced from Pyarelal’s “An Interlude at Santiniketan”. A group 
of pacifists which included some Quaker friends, led by Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, 
met Gandhiji at Santiniketan. 

^The report is date-lined “On Train, February 17, 1940”. Obviously 
February 17 is a slip since the discussion took place “during Gandhiji’s two 
days’ stay at Santiniketan” from February 17 to 19. 
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non-violent behaviour would then either make the bully feel 
ashamed of himself and prevent the insult, or make you immune 
against it so that the insult would remain only in the bully’s 
mouth and not touch you at all. 

Supposing there is a person with a diseased mind — a lunatic run amuck, 
bent upon murder, or you arrive on the scene of trouble when the situa- 
tion has already advanced too far. An infuriated mob has got out of hand, 
and you feel helpless, would you justify the use of physical force to restrain 
the lunatic in the first case, or allow the use, say, of tear-gas in the latter? 

I will excuse it for all time. But I would not say it is justi- 
fied from the non-violent standpoint. I would say that there 
was not that degree of non-violence in you to give you confi- 
dence in purely non-violent treatment. If you had, your simple 
presence would be sufficient to pacify the lunatic. Non-vio- 
lence carries within it its own sanction. It is not a mechanical 
thing. You do not become non-violent by merely saying, ‘I 
shall not use force.’ It must be felt in the heart. There must be 
within you an upwelling of love and pity towards the wrongdoer. 
When there is that feeling it will express itself through some 
action. It may be a sign, a glance, even silence. But such as it 
is it will melt the heart of tlie wrongdoer and check the wrong. 

The use of tear-gas is not justified in terms of the non-violent 
ideal. But I would defend its use against the whole world if I 
found myself in a corner when I could not save a helpless girl 
from violation or prevent an infuriated crowd from indulging 
in madness, except by its use. God would not excuse me if, on 
the Judgment Day, I were to plead before Him that I could 
not prevent these things from happening because I was held 
back by my creed of non-violence. Non-violence is self-acting. 
A fully non-violent person is by nature incapable of using vio- 
lence or rather has no use for it. His non-violence is all-sufficing 
under all circumstances. 

Therefore, when I say that the use of force is wrong in 
whatever degree and under whatever circumstances, I mean it 
in a relative sense. It is much better for me to say I have not 
sufficient non-violence in me, than to admit exceptions to an 
eternal principle. Moreover my refusal to admit exceptions 
spurs me to perfect myself in the technique of non-violence. I 
literally believe in Patanjali’s aphorism that violence ceases in 
the presence of non-violence.* 

* Toganutra 
71-15 
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Can a State carry on strictly according to the principle of non>vioIence? 

A Government cannot succeed in becoming entirely non-vio- 
lent, because it represents all the people. I do not today con- 
ceive of such a golden age. But I do believe in the possibility 
of a predominantly non-violent society. And I am working for 
it. A Government representing such society will use the least 
amount of force. But no Government worth its name can suffer 
anarchy to prevail. Hence I have said that even under a Gov- 
ernment based primarily on non-violence a small police force will 
be necessary.* 

Harijarif 9-3-1940 


268. COMMUJ^AL DECISIOJ^ 

During my brief stay in Bengal I have been overwhelmed 
with questions on the Conununal Decision. I have been told 
that neither the Working Committee nor I have pronounced 
decisive opinion on it. The Working Committee’s decision is 
written in its records and has been published.^ It has neither ac- 
cepted nor rejected tlxe Decision. There can be neither accept- 
ance nor rejection of an imposed thing. A prisoner is not re- 
quired to accept the sentence pronounced against him. His 
rejection would be meaningless. For he would soon find himself 
undeceived. The Communal Decision has been imposed upon 
India not for her own good but for strengthening the British 
imperial hold on India. The Working Committee has, therefore, 
as much accepted and as much rejected the Decision as Bengal 
has. There is this difference, however, that the Working 
Committee has not agitated against it like Bengal. 

For me, I detest the Decision. It has benefited no single 
party in India but the British. If the Muslims flatter them- 
selves with the belief that they have profited by it, they will 
soon find that they were sadly mistaken. If I could alter the 
Decision and make it what it should be, I should do so this very 
moment. But I have no such power. The power can only 
come if there is unity. Bengal is the most glaring instance of 
injustice. I can conceive of no just reason for putting the 
wedge of the tremendous European vote between the two major 

* Vide “Statement to the Press”, pp. 186-9. 

^ The Congress Working Committee passed the resolution at Bombay 
in June 1934. Vide Vol. LVIII, Appendix I. 
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communities. Their number is insignificant. Their interest is 
protected by the British bayonet. Why should that interest 
have added strength given to it by its introduction in the 
legislatuie? I can understand its representation without vote 
so as to enable it to put its case before the legislature. So long 
as it has the protection of the British bayonet, its over-represen- 
tation on the legislature is a wholly unjust imposition. The whole 
face of the Bengal legislature would be changed if the European 
vote was withdrawn. Today that legislature is not wholly res- 
ponsible to the people, the real voters. The European bloc gives 
j>eace neither to the Muslims nor the Hindus. Muslim ministers 
may flatter themselves with the belief that they are safe with 
the European vote. They may be safe as individuals, but the 
national interest cannot be safe if a body of persons who arc 
numerically insignificant are given an artificially decisive voting 
strength in a democratic assembly. It deprives the latter of its 
democratic character. 

Thus the evil contained in the Decision I know. But I do 
not know how to deal with it except by patient endeavour. 
This I do know that there can be no real swaraj so long as that 
Decision stands. Bengal is a glaring instance of the inequity. 
Assam is another. A critical examination of the Decision would 
show that it has very little to recommend itself from the national 
standpoint. It can Ije altered either by the British Grovemment 
redressing the wrong or by successful rebellion. I was going to 
add by mutual agreement. But that seems an impossibility even 
if Hindus and Muslims agreed. Europeans have also to agree, 
and they have to agree to self-abnegation — an event unknown in 
politics. If there was self-abnegation, there would [be] no Euro- 
pean interest in India which is hostile to the national interest. 
He will be a bold man who will assert and hope to prove that 
there was in India no European interest hostile to the nation. 

On the Train to Calcutta, February 19, 1940 
Harijatif 24-2-1940 



269. NOTE TO ANAND T. HINGORANI 

February 19, 1940 

A publication like this* should have an exhaustive index. 
Even the second edition [is] not having it. You should prepare 
one and sell it separately. 

From a microfilm. Courtesy: National Archives of India and Anand T. 
Hingorani 


270. LETTER TO RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

On the Way to Calcutta, 

February 19, 1940 

DEAR GURUDEV, 

The touching note^ that you put into my hands as we parted 
has gone straight into my heart. Of course Visvabharati is a 
national institution. It is undoubtedly also international. You 
may depend upon my doing all I can in the common endeavour 
to assure its permanence. 

I look to you to keep your promise to sleep religiously for 
about an hour daily during the day. 

Though I have always regarded Santiniketan as my second 
home, this visit has brought me nearer to it than ever before. 

With reverence and love, 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 1535 


^ To Ihe Students, a collection of Gandhi|i’s writings compiled by the addressee 
2 Vide “What I Saw in Santiniketan”, 26*2'1940. 
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271. LETTER TO V. A. SUmARAM 


On the Train, 

February 19, 1940 

MY DEAR SUNDARAM, 

Your wire was received too late to send you a wire in time. 
Therefore this carries my blei^ings for the humble wearer of 
upanayan^. 

Love to you all. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 3180 


272. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISON 


Calcutta, 

[February 19, 1940y 

Agatha Harrison 
2 Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

ANDREWS SLOWLY IMPROVING. EVERY CARE BEING 
TAKEN. INFORM HIS SISTER.^ 

Gandhi 

From the original: C.W. 10210. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santiniketan 


* Obviously a slip for Tajnopavita, the sacred thread. Upamyan is the 
ceremony of investing one with the sacred thread. 

^ During his day’s stay at Calcutta en route to Malikanda, Gandhiji visited 
G. F. Andrews on February 19. 

^ The cable has the following note by the addressee: “Sent to sister. 
Informed Press 20-2-40”, 
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273, A TESTAMENT 


All the wills made by me previously may be treated as can- 
celled and this may be considered as my final Will. 

I do not regard anything as my personal property. Never- 
theless, of whatever may be regarded in custom and in law as 
my property, movable or immovable, and of the copyrights of 
the books and articles, published or unpublished, written by me 
hithertofore or that may be written by me hereafter, I appoint 
“Navajivan”, of which Shri Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatt and I 
made a Declaration of Trust, which was registered on 26-11-1929,* 
and of which Shri Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai Patel, Shri Mahadev 
Haribhai Desai and Shri Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh are the pre- 
sent Trustees, as the sole heirs. 

From the net profits accruing from the sale of the said books 
and from their copyrights “Navajivan” shall contribute twenty- 
five per cent every year to the Harijan Sevak Sangh for Harijan 
work. 

I nominate Mahadev Haribhai Desai and Narahari Dwarka- 
das Parikh Executors for the purpose of this Will. In their ab- 
sence, through death or any other reason, others will have the 
right to administer the property. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

Malikanda, February 20, 1940 
Witnesses: 

PvAREtAL Nayyar, 20-2-40 

Kishorelal G. Mashruwala, 20-2-40 

From Gujarati: C.W'. 2686. Courtesy: Navajivan Trust 


* m Vol. XLII, pp. 210-4. 
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274. SPEECH AT KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

EXHIBITION^ 


Malikanda, 
February 20, 1940 

If you remain quiet, my voice will reach you. I just now 
heard some people shouting “Down with Gandhism”. Those 
who want to put down Gandhism have every right to say so. 
Those who have come to hear me will please keep quiet and 
not get excited by hostile slogans nor shout counter-slogans of 
*‘Gandhijiki JaV\ If you are non-violent, you should calmly tole- 
rate such slogans. If there is any trace of untruth in Gandhism, 
it must perish. If it contains truth, lakhs and crores of voices 
clamouring for its destruction will not destroy it. Allow freedom 
to those who want to say anything against Gandhism. That will 
cause no harm. Do not bear any grudge or malice against 
them. You cannot realize ahimsa unless you can calmly tole- 
rate your opponents. In truth, I myself do not know what Gan- 
dhism means. I have not given anything new to the country. 
I have only given a new form to the traditional [wisdom] of 
India. It would therefore be wrong to call it Gandhism. 

We have not assembled here for any political activity. We 
have come here to devise ways and means for fulfilling the prin- 
cipal objective of the Gandlii Seva Sangh. I cordially invite those 
who shouted hostile slogans to say whatever they like and give 
vent to their views. Why should we look upon each other as 
enemies? What if our views differ? We should remain friends 
because we all love India and want her to be free. One party 
follows one path and another party prefers a different path ; but our 
goal remains the same. Why then should there be any enmity? 

You have gathered here in such large numbers; but you 
remained orderly and disciplined to allow me to get here. I 
hope your discipline will set tlie model for others. If we do not 
Cultivate discipline, we cannot attain swaraj for the millions. 

Now I declare the Exhibition open.^ I have not yet seen it 
myself. It would have been right and proper for me to have 
seen it first. 

^Gandhiji declared the Exhibition open soon after his arrival in Mali- 
kanda in the morning. 
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The exhibits here have a special message. The Exhibition 
will remind you of industries the revival of which will enrich 
India. These days man takes pride in inert and lifeless ma- 
chines. It is, however, my conviction that man is the most exqui- 
site machine. Is there any machine in the world more miraculous 
and more minutely made than man? God is its Maker. Man- 
made machines arc lifeless. I do not understand why people 
should take pride in such machines. Man, the machine, is unique 
because it throbs with life. The ten fingers and two hands of 
man, with the brain he possesses, can work wonders beyond the 
ken of machines. I want every man and woman from every 
part of India to realize what art and skill are hidden in their 
heads and hands. 

God has gifted us with hands not for fighting amongst our- 
selves. He has given them so that we may serve and help one an- 
other. He has given us brains so that we may use our hands to 
create things useful for each other. Those who use their hands 
and heads for this purpose can alone pursue peace. They can give 
a good account of their time to God. 

With these words, I declare the Exhibition open. I hope 
thousands of you will visit the Exhibition and benefit from it. 

[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Seva Sanghke Chhathe Adhiveshan (Malikanda-Bengal) ka Vivaran, pp. 2-3 


275. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING-P 

Malikanda, 

February 21, 1940 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Bhai Jajuji has already told you that Kishorelal was deter- 
mined to attend this session, but I prevented him. He was keen 
on listening to what I have to say to you. I told him that he 
need not hear it. But his heart docs not consent. So he said 
he would lie in his room and listen to my speech through the 
loudspeaker. He could listen to his own speech when it was 
being read out yesterday. Today he will listen to my speech, 
too, in the same manner. I am in two minds today. This does 
not normally happen — whatever I want to say, the words come 

* The session started at 7.30 a.m. Shrikrishnadas Jaju took over as Presi- 
dent in place of Kishorelal Mashruwala who was unwell. 
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to me spontaneously. I do not know if that will happen today. 
Although I am still thinking what advice I should give you, yet 
even at this moment I do not have a clear idea of the advice I 
am going to offer you. 

First, I wish to say a few things about Prafulla Babu’s* 
remarks. If his words really reflect the feelings in his heart, I 
would say he has fully understood my view. I have deliberately 
employed the word ‘if’ by way of caution. How can I probe 
the heart of any man? If he has uttered these words only in a 
fit of passion or being led away by his enthusiasm, if he has not 
weighed the meaning of every single word that he uttered, these 
words will benefit none. However, I hope and trust that his 
words are not empty utterances but reflect his [deep] faith. I 
too agree with him that if the Gandhi Seva Sangh were to con- 
fine itself exclusively to constructive activity, principally spin- 
ning, we can win swaraj. These are my views but I have not 
the courage to express them. Prafulla Babu dared to express them 
without hesitation. 

He said that two or three hundred workers were not enough, 
wc need at least a lakh of them. But we have a population of 
30 crores. One lakh in thirty crores is like a drop in the ocean. 
However, if a lakh of workers act with faith, they can gene- 
rate great power. This is a matter of faith, not of proof. It 
cannot be measured in figures. I am also keeping count of figures. 
It will have to be proved with figures how the charkha can 
clothe the country. I have asked Krishnadas Gandhi to work 
out these figures. I am myself working on them and have asked 
others to do likewise. I shall publish the results of these calcula- 
tions when they are complete. 

Prafulla Babu emphasized that every one of the workers 
should spin at least a hundred thousand yards [every year]. This 
is not a matter merely of figures. He went further and said he 
was convinced that the charkha was the symbol of non-violence. 
If a devoted man works with this faith, he will infect others. 
The infection of disease, too, spreads; but that is harmful. The 
infection of faith is fruitful. When a disease sets in, we get 
panicky because, as it spreads, it spells destruction. But there 
is no doubt that if everyone gets the infection of the charkha 
swaraj will be ours. 

I however felt that the few of us who are sitting here hardly 
believe this. Perhaps my suspicion is well-founded. They doubt 


> P. G. Ghosh 
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whether the charkha alone will win swaraj. But later this ‘alone’ 
ceases to be. The same charkha generates a great power. As I 
have said so often, the charkha is the sun round which all other 
planets revolve. The acorn is so tiny; but when it takes firm 
root and grows into an oak, it spreads and supports so much 
foliage. When the charkha mentality spreads, the charkha will 
not remain alone. It will accommodate so many other indus- 
tries under its aegis. Its fragrance will pervade the whole world. 

But above all the charkha is the symbol of non-violence and 
whoever takes it up must do so with faith in ahimsa. Sir Nil Ratan 
Sarkar said the same thing the other day. I had gone to see 
him. He is laid up with paralysis. He wept holding my 
hand. He talked about the charkha. He said: “If we develop 
faith in the charkha, our country will rise.” I know invalid per- 
sons become sentimental, but there was truth in what Sir Nil 
Ratan said. All this means my non-violence is still imperfect. 
You are all participating in the attempt to perfect it. What 
Prafulla Babu said also means the same thing. If you accept the 
charkha with all this faith, the'Sangh will have fulfilled its mission.* 
Kishorelal has joined us, disobeying orders.^ 

Well, then, I shall turn to the main question, ‘What shall we 
do with the Sangh?’ I discussed this matter with Kishorelal. I 
cannot say that we arrived at a final conclusion . Nor do I pro- 
pose to place any new argument before you. I am not clear in 
my mind what definite advice I should offer you. If things get 
clarified while exchanging ideas with you here, some definite 
advice may come from my lips. Otherwise the flow of my words 
will dry up. It is not like the flow of the Padma^ which makes 
its way wherever it spreads. 

The question is: ‘Should we allow the Sangh to continue or 
not?’ And from this the second question arises: ‘If yes, should 
we change its present form or maintain the status quoV 

I can supply arguments in support of both the views. We 
are going to lose nothing if we wind it up, and if we change 
it, we have to do so radically. But I am not yet quite definite 
about the nature of the change. Hence I shall first explain how 
we lose nothing by winding up the Sangh. Maybe, my ideas 
spring from cowardice. But I do not think so. I shall now ex- 
plain how. 

*At this stage Kishorelal Mashruwala arrived at the meeting. 
^Kishorelal Mashruwala replied that he had come with the doctor’s 
permission, because he could not hear properly from his bed. 

3 The session was being held on the bank of the river Padma. 
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The slogan “Down with Gandhism”, which these people arc 
shouting is not without meaning. For if Gandhism means simply 
a mechanical plying of the charkha, it deserves to be destroyed. 
When I explained the significance of Prafulla Babu’s suggestion 
of spinning a hundred thousand yards of yam, we must not 
take it in the literal sense. I know the other side [of the argu- 
ment] also. Mere plying of the wheel will lead the country no- 
where. Even in old days many invalids and women used to 
spin, but they were steeped in slavery. While Kautilya* mentions 
that the charkha was plied during those days, he has also said 
that the charkha was made to ply under penal action by the 
State. The spinning was not voluntary but forced labour of the 
helpless. The women used to sit in a row for spinning, but all 
that was forced on them. All these arc recorded facts; I am not 
reporting hearsay accounts. If we seek to revive the charkha, 
as it used to be, then it must be destroyed and along with it 
should go Gandhism which pins its faith on the efficacy of such 
spinning. 

If our ahimsa is not of the brave but of the weak, and if it 
will bend before violence or if it will be put to shame or prove 
ineffective in the presence of violence, then Gandhism deserves 
to be destroyed. It is bound to be destroyed. We fought the 
British, but there we used ahimsa as the weapon of the weak. 
Now we want to make it the weapon of the strong. Ahimsa can 
be used, within limits, as a weapon by the weak; but only within 
those limits. But it can never be a weapon of the coward, the 
timid. If a coward wields the weapon of ahimsa, it will recoil 
on him. 

We have to find out whether the plying of charkha gives us 
the power of ahimsa. When you spin from two to four during 
the session, do you link your spinning with ahimsa? Does it 
enhance your ^wer of ahimsa every day? Some may spin six 
hundred yards in two hours and some others may do so in one 
hour. This fact, too, has its own value. But the most import- 
ant issue is whether -the spinning has added to our power of 
ahimsa. Has it widened our vision of ahimsa? If our charkha 
does not constantly add to our power of ahimsa, nor widen our 
vision of it, then I would say, ‘Down with Gandhism’. Those 
who are shouting slogans for the destruction of Gandhism are 
doing so in anger, in a fit of madness. But I am saying tliis 
deliberately. This is being said by a man who can discriminate, 


* Author of Arthaskastra, a treatise on political science 
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whose intellect is not blurred and who has successfully practised 
law. I testify that if we do not concentrate on spinning while 
linking it with ahimsa then Gandhism most certainly deserves to 
be destroyed, because then it would have lost all its power. 

I shall give an illustration. There is a man. He is turning 
the beads of the rosary all right, but his mind is wandering away 
from God in all directions. In that case, the rosary brings 
about his downfall. He falsely believes that he is telling the beads. 
He has not linked the rosary with God. Whatever the time he 
spends on turning the beads, he will make no progress. Only 
his fingers will start aching. Not only is this rosary useless but 
it is also harmful. It is filled with hypocrisy. From times immem- 
orial, many religions have prescribed the rosary for remembering 
the name of God. But where there is neither meditation nor a 
search within, what remains is mere hyjjocrisy. A man who 
turns the beads in this manner deceives God and the world too. 

The same argument applies to the charkha. If you do not 
derive from the charkha the same strength that I do, if you do 
not have the same faith in it that I have, then the charkha itself 
will be the cause of your ruin. You may spin a hundred thousand 
yards because you are a member of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
Dhotre^ will state in his report that so much yarn was spun. You 
will think that the Sangh is progressing. I shall say ‘No’. These 
figures only add to your pride. If a lifeless turning of the beads 
is hypocrisy, then a mechanical plying of the charkha is self- 
deception, and since it gives rise to pride it is also hypocrisy. If 
that were not so, wc would enroll the hundreds of thousands 
of women spinners as members of the Sangh. But wc have 
never thought of doing so. 

If you spin with devotion and with a heart enlightened with a 
clear understanding of the whole philosophy behind the charkha, 
it will illumine your reason and strengthen your heart. The power 
of your reason as also of your heart will grow day after day. Your 
yarn will become finer and you will start thinking how the charkha 
will bring Swaraj. You will begin seeing new vistas every day. 
Thus ihe charkha will take you ever nearer to your goal. I have 
dwelt briefly on how the charkha symbolizes ahimsa. I have also 
explained, in brief, the implications of Prafulla Babu’s speech. I 
do not wish to expatiate on the subject. I am afraid those 
assembled here do not have this strength of ahimsa. 


R. S. Dhotre, Secretary and Trustee of the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
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Let us therefore do some introspection. Are we non-violent 
as we should be? Don’t we become violent under stress of anger 
or hatred? Do we really love the people with whom we sit and 
work? I examine myself in this manner. I am convinced I 
am myself not non-violent in this sense. Recently, some four 
or five days ago, I have discovered that even untruth enters my 
conduct unawares. At Segaon, I usually observe silence. Silence 
gives me peace, like taking a burden off my chest. If I am asked 
to keep silent for ever, I shall dance for joy. In Segaon, often I 
write down whatever I have to say. But in spite of my long experi- 
ence, I say that untruth has sometimes crept into my heart. Non- 
violence within a man urges him to please others. Even dharma 
prescribes that man must speak what is true and also what is 
pleasant. But this is a difficult task. The attempt to say what is 
pleasant leads to untruth. It is not one’s duty to speak anything only 
because it would please others. I am not interpreting or elabora- 
ting what the seers have said. They have rightly said that we should 
speak what is true and also what is pleasant. But we do not under- 
stand its full import. We speak only pleasant things to please othew. 
This is no dharma. Someone wants to come to Segaon. Suppose 
Premabehn wants to come. She asks me, ‘Shall I come?’ I say 
‘yes’ just to please her, without considering whether she has any 
work with me. You may look upon me as a doctor, a leader or 
a teacher, but in any case it is my duty not to practise untruth. 
When there is neither need nor desire to take personal service from 
others, I do so merely to please them. I had to go to Santiniketan 
the day before yesterday. Vasumati*, Anasuya and others wanted 
to accompany me. 1 thought this was a pilgrimage for me; why 
should I take so many people with me? I felt a little embarrassed. 

I said, in order to please them, that Santiniketan friends might 
be consulted. Mahadev sent them a telegram. Could they say ‘no’ ? 
They said that all who wanted to come were welcome. But I would 
have been a fool if I had taken all who wanted to go. That would 
have given shanti^ neither to Santiniketan^ nor to me. It could 
never be my dharma to tax their hospitality in this manner. It was 
my duty to have said that I would take only those whom I needed 
for my work. But I did not have the courage. I failed in my truth 
as well as in my non-violence. But ultimately I mustered courage 
and wrote that I would cut down the party to the minimum.^ I 


t Vasunaati Pandit 

2 Peace 

3 Literally, ‘abode of peace’ 

* Vid$ “Ashram Notes”, p. 212. 
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have the good fortune to have associates who put up with my 
vacillation in such matters. 

If I have to retain this leadership, if I have to guide the millions, 
if I have to drag them into the ocean after me, I should not fight 
shy of practising truth. If I do, I shall be unfit to be a leader. 
This is an essential aspect of non-violence. I have looked upon the 
charkha as an outward symbol of the principle of non-violence. 
You may ask me when and where I got all this. My reply is: 
from my experience of rendering service. This principle had taken 
hold of me as far back as 1908. I did not know then the difference 
even between a loom and a wheel. But the potentialities of the 
charkha took hold of me. You may not perhaps be knowing for 
vrhom I wrote Hind Swaraj. The person is no more and hence there 
is no harm in disclosing his name. I wrote the entire Hind Swaraj 
for my dear friend Dr. Pranjivan Mehta*. All the argument in the 
book is reproduced almost as it took place with him. I stayed 
with Dr. Mehta for a month. Although he loved me, he had no 
opini(m of my intellect [then]. He thought I was foolish and senti- 
mental. But experience had made me a little bold, and a little 
vocal also. Dr. Mehta was an intellectual giant. How could I pit 
my wits against his? But I did place my point of view before him. 
It appealed to his heart. His attitude changed. So I said let me 
write down the argument. I wrote down the discussion as it took 
place. I had not even seen a charkha then. The activity of spin- 
ning entered our programme at a later stage; and yet I had con- 
cluded the argument with the statement that a non-violent civiliza- 
tion must be based on universal spinning. This means my mind 
had linked the charkha with ahimsa even then. To the question 
‘whence did the idea of charkha descend?’ the only answer 
is: ‘From God Almighty.’ The charkha should give us the strength 
to act according to truth. When I ply the wheel, I become almost 
crazy about it. If God had not bestowed upon me other aptitudes 
for service, I would have been content to be glued to the charkha. 
JethalaP once asked me why, if I really felt and did not merely pro- 
fess such faith in the charkha, I was not devoting all my time to 
the charkha. I have already said God has endowed me with other 

*A gold medallist of the Grant Medical College, Bombay, Bar-at-I.aw; 
was Gandhiji’s “oldest friend”. From the time he received Gandhiji in Lemdon 
in October 1888 he acted as his “guide and counsellor”. A philanthropist, 
from whom “no deserving poor ever returned empty-handed”, he rendered 
financial help to Gandhiji in his activities from the days of the Phoenix Settlement 
till his death in August, 1932. He was also author of M. K. Gandhi and the 
South African Probletn. For Gandhiji’s tribute to him, vide Vol. L, pp. 335-6. 

2Jethalal Govindji Sampat ' 
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aptitudes for serving mankind, and I utilize them too. Hence 1 do 
not devote all my time to the charkha. Jethalal may say that my 
devotion too is half-hearted. He will be justified in asking why 1 do 
not surrender all my other aptitudes to the cause of the charkha. It 
is true that all my other activities have arisen from the charkha. The 
All-India Village Industries Association is a by-product of the 
charkha. Basic Education and eradication of untouchability are 
also fruits of the charkha. The charkha is the sun among the 
planets of my other activities. I utilize my other aptitudes for 
working out the potentialities of the charkha. I conduct full-scale 
experiments too. 

I would therefore assert that you should throw the charkha into 
the Padma or bum it to ashes, if you turn it without realizing all 
its implications. Then only can real Gandhism rise. If Gandhism 
is restricted to mere plying of the charkha, I shall also shout, ‘Down 
with Gandhism’. 

Now a thought comes to me. Is it not better to wind up the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh at this session? It should cause no regrets. 
True Gandhism may perhaps rise after the disappearance of its phy- 
sical form. The story of Sita indicates the same thing. When the 
illusory deer appeared on the scene, Rama told Sita that the time 
had come for her to disappear.* The real Sita vanished. Only her 
shadow was left behind. Then followed all the adventures of 
Rama. Should we not disappear like Sita? Those who wish to 
follow the path of truth and ahimsa will then persist in their 
efforts. Maybe this will give us real strength. Would it not therefore 
be better if we wind up the Sangh? Otherwise, I am afraid, we 
may exploit the existence of the Sangh and ignore its main objec- 
tive. That way we may deceive ourselves and the world. If the 
Sangh functions in this manner and all of you spend all your lives 
in serving that Sangh, and if I alone survive while my associates 
die one by one in the service of the Sangh, I would not be in a 
position to say that they had fulfilled the mission of their lives. I 
would only say that my efibrts were imperfect to that extent. 

You will say: ‘Maybe our efforts are not perfect, but the 
Sangh gives us strength and support in our efforts. If the Sangh is 
not there, who will give us strcngtli and guidance?’ I am 
afraid this will make you weak and dependent. It will be a fright- 
ful result. I would therefore suggest that you let go this support. If 
we cannot do without the comfort and support from the Sangh, we 

* Tulsidas’s Ramacharitmmai, ‘Aranyakanda’. In Valmiki’s Ramajmna this 
disappearance of the real Sita and appearance of a Maya Sita find no place. 
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needs must wind it up. Such a Sangh cannot add strength to 
your elbow. You have to follow the path of truth and ahimsa on 
yoiir own strength. 

Let us consider to what extent we act up to the ideals of the 
Sangh. Take, for instance, this Ctonference. How much do we 
spend on it? I sent for Prafulla Babu and asked him, “How much 
do you spend on food?” He says he will not spend more than five 
annas on food. But ghee flows like water. What 1 say may contain 
an element of humour or exaggeration. Very likely, I am not 
aware of the full facts. You should look only to the spirit be- 
hind my words. 

I wish to suggest that we are a long way off from the ideal of 
poverty. Our living continues to be luxurious. We beguile our 
minds by pretending that all this milk and ghee is necessary for 
health, for preserving our strength to serve. I cheat my heart by 
suggesting that my energy will decline if I don’t take goat’s milk. 
Thus we deviate from the vow of asvada^^ we start seeking pleasures. 
Prafulla Babu invited us all here. .He collected funds from people. 
The people are somewhat enamoured of my name. Once the funds 
were collected Prafulla Babu thought of feeding us well. That is 
how it goes on. We accept it too. This is not the correct way of 
using public funds. We should utilize the funds like a miser. There 
should be no wasteful expenditure. Money is not the only wealth for 
us. Every useful commodity is real wealth. We may not throw away 
even water. If one glass of water would do, why take two? Thus 
in all respects we should have our own point of view. We may not 
overeat a delicious dish. If we do, we cannot practise truth and 
ahimsa. 

Take another example. I refer to yesterday’s incidents. Some 
people shouted “Down with Gandhism”. There were cases of assault. 
A few persons were beaten up. I ask: What effect did these incidents 
have on your mind ? If the two hundred delegates here were beaten 
to death in this manner, will that rouse your anger or pity? We 
paiss the test merely by getting killed. We must feel compassitm for 
our assailants. Love may not be right in this case. But we will 
not call down destruction on the assailants. It may be difficult to 
love them; but we can pity them — ^knowing that they are ignorant, 
we would pray to God to enlighten them. We would stand their 
blows. Words of pity would pour from our hearts; not for making 
a show of it, but we will pity them in all sincerity. 1 shall claim to 
have acquired the non-violence of the brave when someone attacks 


* Control of the palate 
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me ^nd I do not get angry; he delivers blows and I stand them; 
and there is no sign of pain but only a smile on my face even while 
dying; and my heart is filled with pity rather than anger. I pose 
this question to you. Do you feel pity for those who abuse you? Do 
we feel pity for those who believe in socialism and in other ‘isms’, 
who oppose us? Ahimsa has the strength to befriend the opponents 
and to win their affection. I am afraid, and for good reason, that we 
are not so non-violent. Those among us, who are not so, should 
honestly withdraw from the Sangh. If we are all equally at fault, 
we should all withdraw. Maybe, I might have to confess that I 
myself do not come up to the mark. It would then be appropriate 
to disperse from here after winding up the Sangh. Why burden 
Kishorelal with the management of the Sangh? Do we want to 
bury him here? Day and night, he worries over the Sangh. 
That impairs his health. Then there is Dhotrc. He suffers under 
the weight of work. Why should we not release them from these 
burdens ? 

I tell you no harm would come if we wound up the Sangh. 
If there is anything wortli while in the Sangh, its three hun- 
dred members are as good as its three hundred branches. And if 
our members cannot give proof of such energy, we shall have to 
confess that the Sangh was worthless. What, then, would be the 
use of perpetuating it ? I am of the definite view that we should 
return from here after winding up the Sangh. 

We do not propose to take this step out of any fear. We 
do so to mobilize our strength. If we take this step with pure 
motives, it will strengthen us and it will also remove the ap- 
prehension which is being generated by our very existence. If 
our strength causes fear in the hearts of people or provokes them 
to violence, then it is not based on non-violence. It would do 
us no good if, in these circumstances, we seek shelter in the 
Sangh. It cannot give us non-violent strength; nor can we add 
strength to it since we are ourselves seeking support. If we seek 
such support for securing financial aid or collective strength, then 
we are unfit to practise truth and non-violence. If Gkxi is not 
succour enough for us then something is wrong somewhere. 

When we end the present outer form of the organization, we 
will develop within us the strength of humility. There is a say- 
ing in English that he who knows that he knows noticing knows 
everything. The day we become so humble as to reduce our- 
selves to a cipher, we will start growing. Then the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh will become a wonderful invisible institution. The Sita 
who disappeared became immortal. To this day, we remember 
71-16 
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her name and purify ourselves. That Sita survives. The appa* 
ridon of Sita has died. If indeed we want to become powerful, 
we should wind up the Sangh. This is a job for the strong. It 
also calls for courage and strength. 

If you do not have the strength to do this, you should 
change the form of its organization. 1 am of the definite view 
that you should forget politics. I was the person who advised 
the Sangh in Hudli^ to interest itself in parliamentary politics. 
I dragged you into politics; and I do not regret what I did. The 
advice was proper under the circumstances. We would not have 
otherwise gained the experience that we have today. Kishorelal 
has narrated to me many instances of how we fought for positions 
and power in this small Sangh. It only means we lack the 
strength of non-violence and fall very much short of truth too. 
If we had reflected truth and non-violence in our political behav- 
iour, history would have taken a different turn. 

We had in us the ambition to forge ahead and become 
leaden.. But we did not grasp the essential meaning of leadenhip. 
‘I shall become the foremost leader’ should really mean T shall 
become the foremost servant.’ Service should be rendered to 
him who needs it. It is mere ostentation to serve someone who 
does not need any help. Indeed it is fraud. 

I receive such unnecessary service. It is also an illustration of 
the untruth within me. How shall I enumerate my own untruths? 
It will be a long list. I do not need massaging of my legs. But I 
allow this unnecessary service because it pleases others. It degrades 
me. The other person thinks that he is acquiring merit. That too 
is not true. He derives some satisfaction. This is not service. 

In the same manner, we pretend to serve through position 
and power. We only want to make a show of service. There- 
fore it is our duty to forget politics. We should ignore politics 
till the time when all the parties in the country approach us 
saying: ‘Please cornel You are needed. We cannot do without 
your help.’ Till then, we should only serve. Not that we 
should become idle and useless. After all, those who occupy 
various positions of power would not be more than a hundi^ 
thousand. Let us not aspire to be included in that number. We 
should be one among the thirty crores. Why should we aspire to 
rise from the thirty crores to the level of the one lakh? Let us 
efface ourselves from the one lakh. It is no small achievement 
to merge oneself in the thirty crores. 


*Ia 1937 j vide Vol. LXV, pp. 99-106. 
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Vallabhbhai thinks that a majority of the members of the 
Sangh are perhaps involved in politics. If they all withdraw from 
the Sangh, how many will be left bdbind? Hardly half a dozen 
members will be left. I do not know how many are involved 
in politics. I have called for a list from Dhotre. But that will 
make no difference to my advice. 1 have not said that they should 
run away from politics. If they stay in politics for the sake of 
power,' self or prestige, then they should quit politics. If they 
are there to serve, they may continue. But who will judge the 
motive? Neither I nor Kishorelal can do it. Kishorelal is no 
God. He cannot fathom the deptlis of anyone’s heart. I am not 
asking anyone to give up politics. I am asking those who are in 
politics to stay there on their own strength. They should not expect 
any support from the Sangh. Therefore ihosc who are in or wish 
to enter politics should withdraw from the Sangh. If all members 
belong to this category the Sangh will automatically close. Even 
if a few are left behind, it will not be necessary to continue the 
Sangh. 

Whatever any member does, he should do it on his own 
responsibility. I am convinced that you should wind up the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh. Its outer form should vanish. Whetlierwe 
are in the Congress or in constructive work, we stay there on our 
own. Why needlessly bring into disrepute Gandhi or Gandhism, 
if there be any such thing? The existence of the Sangh creates 
a false pride that we are superior to others. In fact, we are no 
better than others in any respect. We are like all others, more 
or less. It is a shame for us to indulge in such comparisons. We 
have to merge with others and serve them. We have to merge 
with them like sugar dissolving in milk. Whatever we are, we 
should keep it within our hearts and in all humility remain stead- 
fast in our principles and serve others, effacing our individuality. 

If you have the courage, you should wind up the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh; if you don’t have this courage, withdraw yourself 
from politics. Then no member of the Sangh shall remain in any 
Congress Committee. Even when we wind up the Sangh as it 
is, an inner bond will keep us together. If we are tied to- 
gether by the bonds of ideals and affection, we will have an invi- 
sible organization. That alone will be true organization. It does 
not mean that we aie going in for some underground organiza- 
tion. We do not need any formal organization. Who can take 
away from us what we have gained from the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh? We stand in no danger of losing what we have gained. No 
one can sn atch away what has become part and parcel of your 
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heart. We will never give up the principles we have stood for; 
we cast off an intolerable burden of untruth. When there is 
so much bitterness, so much poison around, we have no alterna- 
tive but to work away silently. 

I am not suggesting that whatever we have done so far was 
all wrong. It was of course necessary. From that we have gain- 
ed new experience and learnt new lessons. Now we arc entering 
a new phase. Those who can adhere to truth and non-violence 
in politics may stay in politics; but they should withdraw from 
the Sangh. There shall be no politics in the Sangh. What is 
left after eschewing politics is constructive work. But what con- 
structive work can there be besides the activities undertaken by 
the Charkha Sangh and other such institutions? This is the 
other aspect. I shall touch upon it later. My mind has become 
clear while explaining the problem to you. So I have placed 
one definite suggestion before you, namely, you should wind up 
the Sangh. Or, at least, drop all political activities from its 
programme. In that case, we shall have to decide what new 
form the Sangh should assume. 

Let them stay in politics'; but not as members of the Sangh. 
If they cannot stand there on their own strength, I shall say, 
they are good for nothing. If Sardar and Rajendra Babu were 
to leave politics, I would prevent them from doing so. But they 
should not retain their membership of the Sangh. I know they 
can stay in politics on their own and in a spirit of service. If^ 
however, there is a class of persons who need one another’s sup- 
port, it is a matter which they have to settle among themselves. 
The Sangh is not going to lend them support. Non-violence is 
a force which seeks support from no one except God. If they 
cannot depend on Him, they arc crippled. Cripples should not 
enter politics; because non-violence is put to the severest test 
there. Not so in the Sangh. Those playing with politics should 
need no one’s help. God alone is sufficient shelter. 

And if the number of those participating in politics as a form 
of service on their own strength is more, why should it matter? 
Even if only half a dozen members are left behind, I shall dance 
for joy. If they are sincere, the six will become six crores; they 
will have the power. All I want to say is that those who are 
in politics, in a spirit of service, may stay there, but they should 
withdraw from the Sangh. 

' Shrikrishnadas Jaju had asked whether those participating in politics in 
a spirit of service should also leave the Sangh even if they comtituted the 
maj<Mrity. 
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I shall explain this again. I am not saying that those who 
are in politics should get out of it. 1 am only suggesting that 
they should leave the Sangh. Their withdrawal will not weaken 
the Sangh; it will strengthen it. If those who are left behind 
are good for nothing, the Sangh will vanish. We have nothing 
extraordinary; we possess no extraordinary qualities. The unique 
virtue, which could be ours, we have not acquired as yet. If we 
impose ourselves on others as a superior class, the Sangh is sure 
to die an infamous death. If we do not possess any indepen- 
dent strength of our own, the Sangh will become a laughing- 
stock. If we have within us the spontaneous power of non- 
violence, we can render service even without the Sangh. This 
power cannot be acquired by retiring to the solitude of a forest 
or a cremation ground. I may learn not to be afraid of ghosts 
there, but how will that help me in developing my ability to 
render service ? That can develop only through silent construc- 
tive work. 

Those who are in the midst of politics must also possess the 
strength of truth and non-violence because that is their ‘creed’. 
I can testify that the Congress is the greatest power in the country. 
Is not the Congress enough for handling politics ? Why should we 
then have another organization? There is an impression going 
round that our organization does the same work as the Congress 
but wants to keep its separate identity. This means that it is trying 
to equate itself with the Congress. Hence the advice which I 
have given is proper in the prevailing atmosphere. My advice 
at Hudli was appropriate for the conditions then prevailing. I 
have this trait. I speak out what my heart feels at the moment. 
I am saying what my heart feels today. I do not know what 
I shall say after a month. I am a person who gathers whole- 
some impressions from my surroundings and leaves out the e\dl 
ones. All my sadhana has helped me to acquire better strength 
and gain good results. I cannot remain untouched by them. 

My heart and head have become clear while thinking aloud 
before you. I had not sorted out my thoughts; but I have 
given you unambiguous advice. If anyone has any doubts or if 
anyone wants to tell me: ‘You were not aware of such and such 
an aspect and so you are giving this advice,’ he can do so. If 
anyone has to put forward an independent opinion, he too can 
express his views.' 

'Here Gandhiji was asked by Ram Ratan Sharma whether the attitude 
to politics would be the same in the princely States as in British India. 
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Yes, it will be tbe same.^ 

If we are really dynamic, our power cannot be reduced; that 
is my faith. We will have our impact on social life all right. We 
will not succeed in carrying on our experiment through the 
Sangh as we have been doing till now. We do not get through the 
Sangh a full view of the potentialities of non-violence. Ncm- 
violence is self-generating energy. If it is not hampered by the 
label of the Sangh, it can do greater work- I have written : “Our 
objective will be fulfilled if India could produce even one perfect 
exponent of non-violence”; and this is a comprehensive state- 
ment. I do not suggest that he will do everything single-handed. 
Even God cannot do everything all by Himself. He has to as- 
sume many forms. This one exponent, I submit, will draw 
everyone to him. The organizational strength of the Sangh will 
weaken you. It thwarts the expression of your individuality. 
You merely reflect the strength of the Sangh, not that of your 
own atman. The strength of the Sangh is only a sum of your 
individual strength. The growth of non-violence does not re- 
quire an organization of such collective strength. I do not sec 
the utility of external aids. If those who call themselves Gan- 
dhians carry hatred or cowardice in their hearts, they cannot 
add glory to any Sangh. Gandhism will not survive that way. 
I have made all India my field of activity, or, say, Gpd has as- 
signed to me this field. There is a sound reason behind this. I 
believe that nonrviolence dwells in every Indian home. In 
Europe, you cannot find a group of three hundred persons like you, 
before whom I can express the ideas I am putting before you. 
That is why God has given me this field for making my experi- 
ments. How can I choose my field? My powers are very 
limited. He has given it to me. Hence my definite advice to 
you that everything except non-violence is only a snare. My 
only reply to your question is that our independent non-violent 
strength will continue to have an impact on social life even 
without the Sangh.^ 

One’s own mind is the real touchstone. If our mind is clear, 
it is not necessary to ponder over other people’s comments.^ 

^Swami Satyanandji’s questiem was: Since the spiritual bond between 
Gandhiji and the members would continue in spite of the winding up o( the 
San^, hostile slogans would not be silenced. Besides, social life would be the 
poorer for want of the Sangh’s influence. 

2 Gopalrao Kale then asked how the spirit of service in politics could be 
tested. What if other people called it ambition? 

^Narahari Parikh asked why politicians should be asked to leave the 
Sang^ when the Congress ’creed* also spoke of ’peaceful and legitimate’ means. 
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If that is so, why did we at aU create a separate orgsmiza* 
tion? Janmalalji believed that those who looked upon truth and 
non-violence as mere policy had no place in the Sangh. But if the 
Congress ‘creed’ is religion also for us, the Congress should be a 
sufficient instrument for us. Where then is the need for the Sangh ?' 

In the Congress itself. Spiritual strength is not a commod- 
ity which can be packed and sold at a grocer’s shop. You look 
upon the Sangh as a spiritual congregation; but it does not re- 
main so. It leads to sentimentalism and a feeling of self-right- 
eousness creeps in. I beg to submit that the Sangh does not help 
in adding to our strength. Your strength gfrows by remaining 
in the Congress. I am quite sure that, comparing the Sangh 
and the Congress you will find that the Sangh can give you 
no strength, it will serve merely as a refuge. You can find 
warmth tliere; but it cannot be the field for testing your prowess. 
That field is the Congress. The Congress is a stormy ocean. 
If on that ocean, you can control your hatred and other 
passions, you may rest assured that your ship is sailing well. The 
Sangh is like a harbour. It provides no scope for testing one’s 
strength. My own strength has grown in the Congress. I have 
gained no strength from the Sangh.* 

If they cannot influence politics or if people do not ap- 
prove of their presence, they should quit. The word ‘Gandhism’ 
itself is a product of politics. If we can brighten up its image, 
we may stay in politics or else quit it.* 

A Gandhian is an individual; but the Sangh is a society. If 
persons participating in politics belong to an oi^anization, it 
causes unnecessary bitterness. This Sangh was not created to in- 
fluence politics. Those who participate in politics do not need any 
help from the Sangh nor do they derive any strength from it. 
If there is any other thing which you expect from the Sangh, 
you may mention it. If you say that the Sangh should conti- 
nue because it provides you succour and support, I will insist that 
it must be wound up.^ 

I Pyarclalji (Hapur) asked where those who worked in the Congress in a 
spirit of service could get spiritual strength and satsmga. 

* Next, Lala Jagannath asked whether those who accepted Gandhism but 
were not members of the Sangh should stay in politics. 

* Lala Jagannath then asked why members of the Sangh could not stay 
in politics on these terms. 

* Referring to Gandhiji’s Delang speeches of March 1938, nide Vol. LXVI, 
PraUiudas Gandhi asked whedxer disbanding the Sangh would not be con- 
trary to their avowed aim of fighting anti-social elements in an organized way. 
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It is true that I have spoken and written about Shanti Sena 
or Peace Brigade. Some persons have also striven in this di- 
rection. Hakim Alwai had organized one such Shanti Sena. 1 
had congratulated him too. But now there is no trace of the 
organization. I see that such a thing too cannot work. You 
may form a Shanti Sena. Many will quietly sign your pledge 
and not act upon it. When the whcde climate is so polluted, a 
clean move is also likely to go wrong. Hence we should move 
guardedly. If I have a jugful of Ganga water, I shall not com- 
mit the folly of believing that a tank of stinking water can 
be purified by pouring the Ganga water into it. Each one of 
you can form a peace corps of your own. But where do we find 
such people? Were there no Congressmen in Shikarpur or Suk- 
kur?‘ Why then was there not a single man who died, without 
hatred in his heart, in an attempt to pacify the rioting crowds? 
In Kanpur, there is a host of admirers of Ganesh Shankar.* Why 
has his sect vanished? I do not think, even then, that Ganesh 
Shankar’s sacrifice was wasted. His spirit is working in my heart. 
When I remember him I enVy him. This country has not pro- 
duced another Ganesh Shankar. His tradition has stopped, but 
he has become immortal in history. His non-violence was tested 
and proved true. My non-violence will also be tested and proved 
when I die peacefully, like him, under an assassin’s axe. I 
should die like him, that is my cherished dream — on one side an 
axe is raised to strike me down, on the other a dagger is pointed 
at me, a third person is wielding a club and a fourth is kicking 
and boxing me, I am standing peacefully in their midst, asking 
people to remain peaceful and I should die with a smile on my 
lips — ^I pray for such a good fortune. I wish I should get this 
opportunity and you, too.* 

Did I ever say we should wind up because of public criti- 
cism? I said that we might have perhaps deserved that criticism. 
I have many instances to prove it. If we really had the qualities 
of non-violent courage we would never have been or would never 
be in the plight in which we find ourselves today. A new energy 

* Vhk “Sindh Tragedy”, pp. 7J-4. 

* Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, founder-editor of the nationalist Hindi 
journal Pratap; met with a heroic death on March 26, 1931, while trying to 
restore peace during the communal riots in Kanpur. For Gandhiji’s tribute 
to him, Duk Vol. XLV, pp. 353-4, 374 and 402. 

* Moolchand Agraw^ argued that it was not ahinua to wind up the 
Sangh in response to other people's criticism or hostility when the members' 
hearts were pure, 
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would surge from within us. Then you would need neither my 
advice nor the Sangh’s. They are not true Gandhians who sup- 
press the promptings of their own heart and act on my advice 
or under my pressure. I did not expect this even from my own 
sons after they had attained the age of sixteen. I treated them as 
my friends as soon as they were sixteen years old. I asked them 
to follow what they considered to be their own duty — swadharma. 
‘Better is death in the discharge of one’s duty.’^ If they accept 
my ideals, they must make them their own; not because their 
father says so, but because they whole-heartedly subscribe to 
those very ideals. This cannot be said about the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh. You should think independently, each according to his 
lights. If your heart asserts that the Sangh should continue, it 
would mean that you are eager to face the severest of trials.* 

I have already given the other alternative of eschewing all 
politics from the Sangh, if you do not wish to wind it up for 
these reasons. It was Jamnalalji’s idea that the Sangh should be 
organized for the convenience and guidance of those who were 
not leaders, who did not adorn platforms and who did not wish 
to harangue. You may remain four-anna members of the Con- 
gress; but should accept no office in it. If you render honest ser- 
vice without occupying any position of authority, your ideals 
will produce their impact. I did not accept any position in the 
Congress; but still I have been saddled with responsibility. All 
this means that constructive work should be the main mission of 
the Sangh. How this mission should be fulfilled, what should be 
the distinction between the Sangh’s activities and those of other 
constructive organizations like the Charkha Sangh, etc., is the third 
question. It will have to be tackled by those few members of the 
Sangh who will be left behind after the politicians have withdrawn. 
I have already answered the arguments in favour of the continuance 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangh and it need not be repeated now.* 

Our hatred and jealousies might not disappear; but at least 
an enormous fraud will disappear. Today the Sangh also is res- 
ponsible for our hatred and jealousies. This imbroglio will 
at any rate disappear. This point has to be grasped. People 
believe that the Gandhi Seva Sangh seeks to organize truth 
and non-violence; that a man like Kishoielal is piloting that 

* Biiagavad Gita, m. 35 

* Ram Ratan Sharma explained the likely handicap of constructive 
workers who sought inspiration and guidance from the Sangh. 

* Moolchand Agrawal asked whether the winding up of the Sangh 
would remove hatred and jealousy from the hearts of the members. 
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orgamjsa^on. Iff however, we are not practising our puiU^O^ 

- the Sangh is i n strumental in keeping up a liuud. If we have 
verily imbibed truth and non-violence, our behaviour wthiii die 
family, with our nrighbours or inside the Clongress will evoke pop- 
ular respect even in the absence of the Sangh. For this there 
is no need of the Sangh. It is true that none of us is bom per- 
fect. We need inspiration and guidance. But it is seriously doubt- 
ed whether the Sangh provides such inspiration. I do not say 
this by way of criticism. When we see so much bitterness spread- 
ing, we should understand that something is wrong with us and 
we should do some introspection. This point deserves to be 
grasped. We must ai least change the pattern of our work. I 
still think that winding up is the proper course.^ 

This is a question for Kishorelal to answer. I do not know 
all the facts, nor do I have his experience. I have come to be- 
lieve that the Sangh’s participation in politics has increased hatred 
and jealousy. How can I say whether or not corruption has crept 
in among the members? I do not know anyone. Kishorelal knows 
everyone. You may direct ybur question to him. I am advising 
you to wind up the Sangh in view of the prevailing climate in 
the country. When so much bitterness is generated, we must be 
at fault. If Kishorelal holds a difTerent view, let him continue 
with the Sangh. Who am I to obstruct the way? Don’t you have 
to work under his guidance ? I have heard so many things which 
have led me to conclude that we are responsiole in no small measure 
[for what has overtaken us].* 

For that we have to ascertain how many members are left 
behind. Constructive work will be devoid of sting. The atmos- 
phere today is charged with untmth and violence. We cannot there- 
fore stay in politics. In what form the Sangh should function 
for constructive work, is a matter which will come up later.* 

This question has already been answered. In the existing situ- 
ation, the Sangh cannot give this consolation. This attitude only 
weakens us. 


[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Seva Sanghke Chhatke Adkiveskan {Malikanda-Bengal) ka Vivaran, pp. 6-22 


*Haribhau Upadhyaya asked whether the President had grounds to 
believe that politics had corrupted the members. 

*Ba1ubhai asked why the Sangh should not be retained for construc- 
tive work. 

* Jyotiprakash asked why the Sangh could not emtinue as a forum for 
consultations. 
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Maukanda, 

Febntaiy 21^ 1940 

Let #ne reply to what Gokulbhai has said. There is some mis- 
understanding about the two things he mentioned. Let me clear 
those misunderstandings so as to avoid needless discussion. 

I did not say that members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh should 
withdraw from politics. What I said was that they should not be 
in politics in their capacity as members of the Sangh. I said in 
the morning that no member of the Sangh should give up poli- 
tics. I cited the examples of Sardar and Rajendra Babu and said 
that I would not ask them to leave politics. But I said that they 
should keep out of the Sangh. I wish politics has no place in 
the Sangh. 

Gokulbhai’s second question is: When our whole life is one and 
indivisible, how can we specify whether a particular thing comes 
under the category of politics or not? I did say that we should 
not compartmentalize our lives since things are interwoven. That 
is why life is one and indivisible. But there is also another point 
of view. Our body is one whole, but it has sev'cral organs such 
as eyes, ears, nose, etc. When we consider the body as a whole, 
we do not think of the separate organs. But when we hav'e par- 
ticular organs examined we think of each of them separately. 
They are parts of one and the same body but, none the less, we 
do think of them separately and make distinctions such as organs 
of perception and organs of action. Today we are looking at tliis 
thing from such an analytical point of view. Politics pervades 
all our activities. But I am not talking of retirement from 
politics in this broad sense. I am referring to the politics of the 
Congress and elections and to groupism. I have explained why 
power politics should be kept out of the Sangh. We are taking 
that step not out of cowardice but for the sake of self-purification. 
That is the way of non-violence. I have not forbidden all poli- 
tical activity. I know that in this country all constructive acti- 
vities are part of politics. In my view that is true politics. 
Non-violence can have nothing to do with the politics of power. 

^ At tlkc evening session wliich began at 7.30 p.tn. 
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The existence of the Sangh is not indispensable for non> 
violence. This is not to say that there can be no Sangh at all for 
a non-violent purpose. But our Sangh today is not such a one. 
We formed a Sangh and tasted its benefit. I at any rate have 
done so. We have seen that a non-violent Sangh cannot and 
should not function like other organizations. A non-violent Sangh 
should have some special features. Hence, from the experience I 
have of the Sangh, I suggest that we keep away from politics. If 
we do not, Gandhism is sure to perish. 

We have adopted a novel policy. We must adopt novel means 
to follow that policy. I have been trying to find out what these 
means could be. I am only experimenting. I have to change my 
methods as situations change. But I have no ready-made formula. 
Our experiment is absolutely new. The order in which the steps 
may be taken is not fixed. I am a person with an inquiring mind. 
With great patience I am discovering and developing the science of 
satyagraha. In the course of this search I am acquiring new know- 
ledge and new light every day. 

It was because I was keen on this experimenting that I sug- 
gested at Hudli that we should appear on the political stage and gain 
experience in that role too, and put to test the strength of our truth 
and non-violence. It is possible that I was mistaken in giving this 
advice; but I do not regret having done it. It was just as well that 
we entered politics. We have had a very valuable experience. Had 
we not had this, experience, I would have been in two minds. I 
would have been always conscious of the fact that we had had no 
political experience. Now, after that experience, I can jx)sitively 
advise you as members of the Sangh to retire from politics. 

One more thing you should not forget. The Sangh has never ac- 
cepted politics as its field. Remember, have we ever discussed politics 
during the conventions of the Sangh ? You will find no trace of poli- 
tics in its reports and resolutions. This is the subject that matters to 
those members of the Sangh who are interested in politics. This is 
not a matter of interest to the Sangh. It is meant for Sardar who 
is involved in politics. For other members of the Sangh too it is 
an activity outside the purview of the Sangh. When do you ever 
discuss politics here ? Do you ever trouble Sardar and insist that 
he should explain to you how he conducts the affairs of the Parlia- 
mentary Board? Do you ever ask me what I convey to the Viceroy? 
We are no doubt curious to know about these things; but it is not 
as members of the Sangh, but in some other capacity. At Hudli we 
passed a resolution to take part in politics. But even after that we 
did not discuss politics during our conventions. We come here with an 
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altogether different mind. Ours is a group of seekers of knowledge. 
We come here with a view to doing some introspection and correct- 
ing our mistakes. Hence, our conventions have quite a different 
atmosphere. Politics is an outer activity- Hence, we do not discuss 
it here. That is not the sphere of the Sangh. 

Even after Hudli the inner character of the Sangh did not 
change. It is clear from this that the misunderstanding on the part 
of people that we are forming a political group is totally unfound- 
ed. For no reason are we dragging ourselves down. That is why I 
suggest we wind up the Sangh. I am not winding up political acti- 
vity. But I am putting a stop to it as far as the Sangh is concerned; 
because that is none of our business. Even at Hudli we did not 
change the original character of the Sangh. The only mistake we 
made was that we permitted members of the Sangh to take part in 
parliamentary activities. But even after this I took very little 
direct interest in parliamentary work. As far as I am concerned I 
devote little time even to reading newspapers. If you ask Kishorelal- 
bhai he would say he knows nothing about it and that you had 
better ask Sardar. The obvious reason for this is that the Sangh 
never considered politics as its sphere. We did not form the Sangh 
for that purpose. Then, why should we needlessly jump into that 
fire? Let us withdraw from it. 

This distinction was not clear to Gokulbhai. He thought I was 
forbidding political activity. But that is not the case. What I say is 
that the Sangh should not get involved in this. 

Tiie question now remains why we may not try to introduce 
truth and non-violence into politics. Why should the Sangh leave 
this field untouched? I have already answered this question. The 
method of non-violence implies that when we do not have the capa- 
city to undo an evil, we sliould keep away from it. This is non- 
co-operation. I have placed before India the great principle of non- 
co-operation. I am applying that very principle here. 

liCt me give an illustration. Tliere is a protest demonstration 
going on here. Should we force ourselves to stand before the demon- 
strators and say: ‘Well, here we are! Do with us what you will.’ 
This would be sheer folly. Tliat is why the Shastras say that we 
need not rush to hear abuse of ourselves. 

I do not know if you have heard about the figure of the three 
monkeys. It is in Kobe, Japan. Somebody had sent me a small 
figure — a replica of the original. It consists of the statuettes of 
the three monkeys. One of them has its mouth closed, the second its 
eyes and the third its ears. These monkeys teach the world to speak 
no evil to see no evil, to hear no evil. This is the secret of 
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non-ocM>peratloii. There is a protest demonstration going on heire« 
If the demonstrators enter this pandal and attack us, 1 would 
you to stick to your places and take their blows. But 1 would 
certainly not ask you to go to the place of demonstration and invite 
their blows. This would mean deliberately inciting them. This 
is not non-violence. It is self-assertion. 

I propose to adopt here this pattern of non-co-operation. Our 
entering politics will provoke them. It will be like feeding their 
wrath. Therefore, non-violence tells me that we should withdraw 
ourselves from politi».s. If people criticize, oppose or attack us 
even after we quit politics, we should put up with all this. After 
we have quit politics if anyone wishes to destroy us, let him 
do so. 

In spite of all this, those who do not need the protection of the 
Sangh for their political work may continue there. For instance 
Vallabhbhai. What does he need the Sangh for? He does not en- 
hance his prestige by remaining with the Sangh. He had established 
his political prestige even before the Sangh was bom. Thus, it is the 
Sangh that acquires prestige by his being in it. Then he happens to 
be a born politician. Politics is in his blood. He is not bom for the 
constmetive programme. In a way, he has accepted the construc- 
tive programme out of a sense of compulsion. It is not an insepara- 
ble part of his temperament as I claim it is in my case. Unlike me, 
he is not absorbed in the constructive programme. I was bom for 
the constructive programme. It is part of my soul. Politics is a kind 
of botheration for me. I would dance for joy if I could shake it 
off. Sardar would hardly do any such thing. This is the main 
difference between us. He hears what I say and if I am making 
any mistake he can put me right. 

But if there are many other members who derive prestige from 
their association with the Sangh and if this prestige proves helpful 
to them for political purposes, the only way out is that we should 
not let them have such prestige. They too ought to give up such 
borrowed prestige. If we lend them such prestige and they accept it, 
we deserve the charge that we are competing with the G>ngress 
socialists or the communists. When this is not actually the case, 
why should we lay ourselves open to such a charge ? 

We do not wish to compete with anyone. We want to absorb 
even our opponents. If they are opposing us, it is because they do 
not understand us. But we know that we belong to them and they 
belong to us. Hence, let us take no active interest in politics 
so long as the people do not invite us. Let us canyon quiet- 
ly our constructive programme. And let us, by withdrawing 
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Qursdives from politics, lend glory to non-violence. These are the words 
of an experienced person. You must undertstand and grasp its signi- 
ficance and pay attention to what it implies. Thus, your winding 
up the Sangh would be an object-lesson in non-violence. It is quite 
simple. There is no harm in it. 

Now, why should he [Gokulbhai] feel hurt by my saying that I 
gained nothing from the Sangh ? Actually being in ^is place is like 
being in 'my home. You all love me. We form a family here. In a 
family, the children, wife, parents, brothers, sisters — all love one an- 
other. There is very little scope in a family to carry on an experi- 
ment in non-violence. Similarly, my non-violence cannot be tested 
in this Sangh. What can you teach me here? My non-violence is 
tested in the Congress where I am opposed, censured and criticized. 
My proclivity to anger is nurtured and aroused. I put up 
with everything very respectfully. I have an opportunity to practise 
love and non-violence. There I grow. Hence I say that I had in 
the Congress opportunities to develop my abilities. I derived all my 
[training] from the Congress. I learnt very little in the Sangh. I do 
not mean to suggest that the Sangh is something useless and hence 
deserves to be discarded. As a matter of fact I have only praised 
you. I have not criticized you. What can even Gokulbhai learn 
in a family where he finds only abundant love ? He can learn more 
outside. It is in the outside world that we are tested. We have to 
learn to keep smiling in the face of abuse. Whatever the provocation, 
there should be no anger in our hearts. The field for our test lies 
outside. All wc have to do here is to charge our batteries. How we 
can charge our batteries is another question. For that purpose we 
shall have to change the character of the Sangh. You may, if you 
wish, express your view on this matter at a later stage. For the time 
being we are only considering the question of separating the Sangh 
from politics. I have cleared the misunderstanding in Gokulbhai ’s 
mind. I have clarified all the points. Now, if he wants, he may con- 
fess his fault or ask any other question if he so desires. ‘ 

I know Jajuji’s temperament. He believes in doing everything 
methodically. He has said that it is easy to consider a matter when 
it is presented in definite terms. I too felt that it would be better 
if we could come to some decision. That is why a resolution has 
been drafted. Do wind up the Sangh if that is what you want. I 
still hold fast to my opinion in this regard and I have already offer- 
ed my advice. If my suggestion is not acceptable to you, you can 

tDandekar then invited VallabhUiai to express his opinion. Ahsr die 
latter had spoken at length, Gandhiji concluded his speech. 
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decide the manner in which the members of the Sangh may tzkt 
part in politics. I have drafted this resolution^ because 1 have a 
feeling that you would prefer such an arran^ment. The draft will 
be presently read out to you. Think over it durii^ the night. We 
must come to a final decision by tomorrow. Kishorelalbhai has draft- 
ed two resolutions twice over, I could not accept the points when 
he presented the resolutions for the first time. He has given fresh 
drafts today. I could not accept the points in these drafts either. 
But the spirit of the resolutions has been brought in.^ 

[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Seva Sanghke Oihathe Adhiveshan {Malikanda-Benga!) ka Vivaran, pp. 25-33 


277. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING-HD 

Maukanda, 
February 22, 1940 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Are those sitting at the far end able to hear me ? If not, please 
say so. 

I was up by 3 o’clock this morning [and] started thinking 
about the Sangh. I am placing before you my conclusions. Later on 
you may express your views today itself if you so desire. Some sort 
of a tentative resolution was placed before you yesterday. I think I 
should say something about it and also something apart from it. 

The views I had expressed on [taking part in] politics have 
been further confirmed. As I thought about it I felt that unwittingly 
we had acted wrongly. What I said last night was an indication 
of this. Hence it is that we have deliberately abjured power poli- 
tics. If while remaining in the Sangh we wanted to enter into 
power politics we should have done so openly. For that matter we 
ought to have changed even the character of the Sangh. But we 
are not at all equipped for taking part in politics. In politics it is 
necessary to know what others also are doing and what they intend 
to do. It would also be necessary to be acquainted with the ideo- 
logy and politics of the socialists. We do not have so much as a 
library of political literature. 

1 The draft resolution is not available. For the final resolution, vide Ap- 
pendix V. 

^ The Secretary read out the resoluticm drafted by Gaadhgi. Hie session 
adjourned at 9 p.m. 

3 The sesuon began at 7.30 a.m. with Shrikrishnadas J%ju, the new Pren- 
dent, in the chair. 
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1 have not studied socialism. I have read no books on the sub- 
ject; 1 have read one* by Jayaprakash. I have also read one book 
given by Masani^. Sampumanandji has written a very good bocdi^. 
He sent it to me very lovingly and I read that too. This is all my 
study of socialism. They say countless books have been written on 
soci^ism and communism. I have read nothing at all about com- 
munism. I do not know how many of you have read books about it. 

This thing does not form part of my activity. My mental make- 
up is quite Afferent. They do not even accept my claim to intelli- 
gence. My intelligence is not recognized in the field of politics. 
Those who are deeply involved in politics laugh at me. They won- 
der if this is politics. I acquired some status in politics because I 
had been a fighter, not because of my intelligence. They don’t 
credit me with intelligence capable of winning over others. I be- 
lieve in socialism and also in communism. I believe in everything, 
but from my own point of view. I belong to everybody and I belong 
to none. A believer in non-violence cannot be anybody’s opponent. 
He would wish to build up the science of non-violence with the help of 
everyone. His is not the politics of opposing or vanquishing anyone. 

I do not wish to qualify myself or others for what goes by the 
name of politics. I had suggested at Hudli that we should enter 
politics. Unwittingly I made that mistake. You may as well say 
that unwittingly I followed untruth. Instead of doing well the ta^ 
for which we were born, we took in hand something else. But 
whatever happened was for the good. We gained some experience. 
We discovered that we were not capable of engaging in politics. 
We have realized our incompetence. Now we are withdrawing our 
hands. We did commit a mistake, but now, the moment we have 
become conscious of our faults, we are being cautious. A mistake, 
when it is corrected, does not remain a mistake. Our strength 
grows if we acknowledge our mistakes. I am asking you to realize 
your limitations, and carry on thoroughly the work for which the 
Sangh was formed. 

Some firiends from Noakhali visited me today. They told me: 
**We accept everything you say. But we are unable to understand 
what your followers here say. We can agree to what you say. Call 
it Gandhism, spinning, village industries — ^we would accept any- 
thing. We arc your followers. But we are not followers of your fol- 
lowers. Your followers have nothing [to offer].” Whatever these 
fidends said sprang from sheer lOve. It is a matter over which we 

* Whj SociaUm? (1936) 

^ M. R . Masani 

^ Samajtmd (1936) 

71-17 
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should ponder. We entered politics but we could do aothing in that 
field. Nor could we do our own work. We belcmged neither here 
nor there. Now that we are aware of our foUy let us try to remove it. 

We med politics to put our principles into practice. Now after 
some e:sperience we are renouncing politics. The politics which we 
are renouncing is the politics of acquiring positions of power within 
the Congress. We cannot take part in this politics. I am not 
talking about an individual; I am talking about the Sangh. Power 
politics has no place in the Sangh. An individual with a natural 
inclination and qualification may remain in politics. But this power 
politics is such a dreadful snare that even individuals may have to 
quit it. Their non-violence would be put to the severest test there. 
They too will quit when they have some bitter experiences. But what 
1 am saying today applies only to the Sangh. The Sangh must defi- 
nitely renounce the Congress Committees, that is, elections and 
power politics. My opinion in this matter has hardened. This Sangh 
is not meant for this kind of politics. I am myself not qualified for 
it. Your Chairman is much less so. He is a philosopher, a moralist 
and a writer. 

Let me mention the third point in just one sentence. As a 
matter of fact, you must give up the very name of Gandhism. If 
not, you wiU be falling into a blind well. Gandhism is sure to be 
wiped out. I love to hear the words: “Down with Gandhism.** An 
‘ism’ deserves to be destroyed. It is a useless thing. The real thing is 
non-violence. It is immortal. It is enough for me if it remains alive. 
I am eager to see Gandhism wiped out at an early date. You should 
not give yourselves over to sectarianism. I did not belong to any sect. 
I have never dreamt of establishing any sect. If any sect is established 
in my name after my death, my soul would cry out in anguish. 
What we have carried on for all these years is not a sect. We do not 
have to subject ourselves to any ‘ism*. Rather, we have to serve in 
silence in keeping with our principles. 

Whatever people might say, service can never be made into a 
sect. It is meant for everybody. Wc shall accept everyone. We 
shall try to fall in line with everyone. That is the way of non- 
violence. If we have any ‘ism’, it is just this. There is nothing like 
Gandhism. I have no followers. I am my own follower. No, no, 
even I have not succeeded in being my true follower, have I? Do 
1 put my own thoughts into practice? How then can others be my 
followers? 1 would like others keeping me company and walking the 
same way. But how can I know who would walk ahead and 
who would fall behind? You are all my fellow-students and co- 
workers, fellow-servants and fellow-researchers. Forget the idea of 
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bemg followers. Nobody is leading and nobody is following. Nobody 
is a leader and nobody is a follower. We are all going together in 
one line. 1 have said this quite often but I am repeating it in order 
to remind you. 

^ We have to give up offices in the Ck>ngress. Let this point be 
absolutely dear in your minds. Then you would grasp the signifi- 
cance of what I am going to say. 1 am asked ; ‘‘Should we withdraw 
ourselves even from municipal bodies and similar organizations?” 
I would say that we should withdraw even from municipal bodies. I 
know what had happened in the case of the Nagpur Municipality. I 
was amazed to find how much bitterness and hatred had crept 
into the Ck)ngress Municipal Party. I have very little informa- 
tion about it. Gopalrao knows the inside story. There are three 
factions in the Congress Munidpal Party of Nagpur. They are 
always at daggers drawn. People belonging to all the three factions 
came to me and narrated their own versions. I was very deeply 
pained. There is a lot of animosity prevailing in the Provincial 
Congress Committee also. I told them that the Provincial Congress 
Committee was under the control of the A. I. C. C. Hence they 
should approach either Sardar or Rajendra Babu. I would be 
infinitely pained if any member of the Sangh chose to go into 
any such organization. What can he attain by going there? We 
wish to establish rapport with 300 million people. This would 
happen only when we reduce ourselves to a cipher. What have we 
to do with rights? Politics of power is unreal. We must tell the 
people what is real politics. We shall concentrate only on the 
constructive programme which others not only shun but regard 
with contempt. The Gandhi Seva Sangh would justify its exist- 
ence by persistently devoting itself to the constructive programme. 
There are eighty-four persons among the members of the Sangh 
taking active part in politics. They would of course leave the 
Sangh. But I shall presently explain to you what shape the 
Sangh would take after that. 

The Gandhi Seva Sangh has come into existence for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the constructive programme. That alone is 
real politics. We have to lend glory to this real politics by re- 
nouncing our rights. What do we care if they do not call it poli- 
tics? We shall remain within the Congress fold, but keep ourselves 
away from power and elections. 

There is no need to have the Gandhi Seva Sangh for the sake 
of keeping a register of the list of persons who believe as I do in 
truth and non-violence. I see no need for such a list. I was 
thinking yesterday about the future form and functions of the Sangh. 
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I sh^ now place before you my conclusions. In my view, the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh has now to become something like an oi:gan- 
izatkm for post-graduate studies. All the organizations in the 
country which carry my name or are run imder my supervision 
or guidance are meant only for the constructive programme. Th* 
Gharkha Sangh, Gramodyog Sangh, Harijan Sevak Sangh, Talimi 
Sangh — ^1 guide the functions of all these organizations. 1 was 
responsible for the propagation of Hindi throughout the country. 
For me, these are inseparable aspects of real politics. 1 also con- 
trol the labour union of Ahme^bad. The Gandhi Seva Sangh 
can imdertake a great deal of post-graduate study and research for 
these organizations. All these organizations cannot take up such 
work to the required extent as their field of activity is limited. 
Take for instance the Gharkha Sangh. I have laid down its policy 
which is aimed at giving the maximum wages to the hungry and 
poor who are idle for nearly six months in a year, and persuad- 
ing others to buy the khadi produced by these poor people by 
appealing to their altruism. Self-sufficiency is also one of the 
functions of the Gharkha Sangh, but as auxiliary to its primary 
objective. It does not include that aspect of self-sufficiency which 
PrafuUa Babu had placed before you. Prafulla Babu had cor- 
related it with non-violence and swaraj. Self-sufficiency in that 
sense of the term is not included among the functions of the 
Gharkha Sangh. I cannot expect Shankerlal to go and explain to 
the poor women spinners all the things that the spinning-wheel 
implies. 

All that is your work. Prafulla Babu had said the other day 
that you should spin at least 100,000 yards of yarn in a year. On 
calculation I realized that it would mean spinning nearly 300 
yards every day to produce 100,000 yards in a year. It would 
take 45 minutes to spin 300 yards if the wheel and the slivers are 
good. There arc people who do it even in half an hour. I would 
of course expect the maximum from you. For you the art of spin- 
ning should be child's play, for, after all, you are in the post- 
graduate stage. You would spin sincerely and with great concen- 
tration. There are experts who can produce 300 yards of yam 
in half an hour. But you would not stop at being expert spinners. 
You would try, as I am doing, to realize God through the spin- 
ning-wheel. Then alone would you pass my test. This is my 
explanation of Prafulla Babu’s scheme. 

People from the Gharkha Sangh and the Gramodyog Sangh 
come to you for acquiring the expertise in their respective fields. 
You would have to achieve perfection and specialize in such thmgs. 
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Eveiyone cannot become an expert in every field. But every- 
body can specialize in one thing. Among doctors too some arc 
physicians and some are surgeons. Even in the field of surgery some 
specialize in the eye, some in the nose and throat. Similarly we 
should take up some field for specialization. This is not a matter 
of making money. Other specialists go in for invention and re- 
search for the purpose of earning money. We have to become 
specialists for the purpose of serving the poor and bettering their 
lot. The Gandhi Seva Sangh would justify its existence in future • 
only if it undertakes such work. If you must continue the Sangh 
you should continue it in this form or wind it up. If this is not done, 
the whole world will laugh at us and Gandhism will be killed by 
our own hands. Let us not deceive ourselves. 

We shall follow yet another programme. I have told the labour 
union people that they would be doomed if they meddled in poli- 
tics. I have told the Charkha Sangh people that they have no- 
thing to do with politics. I told them that if they got involved 
in the politics of swaraj, they would be spinning weak yam as 
their attention would be divided. They would not be able to do 
their work properly and they would prove worthless. I told the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh that it had nothing at all to do with swaraj. 
If they stuck to their work, swaraj would issue from it automa- 
tically. 

But what about you ? You will have to understand what Gan- 
dhi means when he says he sees God in the spinning-wheel. 
Should we take it literally or grasp its significance? Or should 
we accept both ? I would suggest that you accept both the mean- 
ings. It means that you should see God in every thread [you 
draw] from the spinning-wheel. Acts of service such as spinning 
take us nearer to God, and therein lies its significance. You will 
thus find that all our activities have a far-reaching meaning. 

Even its literal meaning has a wider sense. You are all going 
to do research and make discoveries in this post-graduate labo- 
ratory. For that purpose you should have expert knowledge not 
only of the science of the spinning-wheel but also of the art of 
spinning. Knowledge and skill would be especially expected of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangh. Your spinning-wheel should work more 
efficiently than that of the Charkha Sangh. Your yam should 
be fine, strong and may not snap. It would be a matter of 
shame if your thread snaps. For the expert, his tools should be 
of the highest quality. There should be something special about your 
slivers, your implements. I do not wish to make you just sidlled 
labourers. I want to make you OK|«rt craftsinen an4 scientific 
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imarchers. I expect something unique from you« The difib^ce 
between your spinning-wheel and that of the Gharldia San^ 
should be as much as that between my razor and a barber’s. Your 
implements would be out of the ordinary. 

Here you ^in from the slivers made by others. But the severs 
from which you would be spinning then would be no ordinary 
slivers. You would improve the process of making slivers. You 
would make the best slivers yourself and make others im{»rove 
theirs. Thus you would study the smallest detail just as Vinoba 
has done. After persistent experiments he has built up a science 
round everything. He has discovered a new method of making 
slivers. In Andhra fish-bones are used for this purpose. Vinoba’s 
is a modification of the Andhra method, but the yam spun from 
these slivers can well compete with the Andhra yarn. He has 
sent me cloth woven from the yam of 40 counts spun from verum^ 
cotton. It deserves to be displayed in the exhibition. It is made 
by a Muslim boy. Your carding process would also be such as 
to cause trouble to no one, . Cotton fibres would not fly about from 
your carding-bow. Even one suffering from cough would be able to 
do the carding without a hitch. There would be something special 
even in your choice of cotton. How could you ever take cotton from 
the bales? Your ginning process too would be special. For this 
one needs patience, talent for research and perseverance. If you 
have achieved all this, you would have followed my suggestion 
to the very letter. 

After this you would have to see if the charkha increases your 
non-violent powers. Vinoba has composed a couplet comprising 
the eleven vows. You recite it every day. You would have to 
find out if the spinning-wheel in any way helps you in observing 
these vows. There may not be politics in the spinning-wheel of 
the Charkha Sangh; but you would have to see if it is there in 
your spinning-wheel. In other words you would have to see if 
it increases the strength of the people and whether, in free India, the 
economic provisions of swaraj could be based on the spinning- 
wheel. Would it turn people into mere automatons capable of 
physical labour or would it make them non-violent soldiers of 
swaraj ? You must think about all this. These things do not fall 
within the purview of the Charkha Sangh. The specid task which 
lies beyond its scope would be your field. 

You will have to consider if we can really win swaraj with 
the help of the spinning-wheel. Are you really convinced of it? 

t A variety cotton largely grown in the former Berar State 
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Or do you believe in it just because Gandhi says so? Gandhi can 
see God through the spinning-wheel, or hope to find Him there. 
But it may as well be a personal matter with him. You will have to 
find out if this principle can be applied universally. Like Jagdi^ 
Chandra Bose you will have to become research scholars in your 
own field. He had even devised a post-graduate course. I have 
seen how he remained deeply engrossed in it. This had become 
the main olijective of his life. I used to be his close associate. 1 
had stayed in his house for several days. He had a group of 
some twenty chosen men. But a few such men, if they arc firm 
in their conviction, can work like millions. This is how experts 
work. The Gharkha Sangh, Gramodyog Sangh, [etc.,] cmmot 
do such work. There, too, there are experts and they also do 
research. But your field would be much wider and much more 
specialized. Through them I am trying to serve Daridrmarayana in 
particular. Their development will be only along those lines. 
Your work however would be quite unusual. You would not 
merely improve the tools and implements, but also see their confor- 
mity with our principles. I shall exercise my mind to help you 
as your co-student; but I want to get the work mainly out of you. 

In this way research and discoveries are undertaken every- 
where. Look at Germany. How many specialists are there in that 
country 1 There they are in need of specialists in the science of 
violence. We too could do research and make progress in the 
field of non-violence if we can have a small centre. We have to 
link the spinning-wheel and related activities with non-violence 
and ultimately with Gkxl. 

You will have to consider if all these things are possible. You 
know that even a society based on violence functions only with 
the help of experts. We want to bring about a new social order 
based on truth and non-violence. We need experts to develop 
this into a science. The world as it functions today represents 
a mixture of violence and non-violence. The external surface of 
the world suggests its internal state. A country like Germany 
vdiich regards violence as God is engaged only in developing viol- 
ence and glorifying it. We are watching the efforts that the vota- 
ries of violence are making. We must also know that those given 
to violence are watching our activities. They are observing what 
we are doing for developing our science. 

But the way of violence is old and established. It is not so 
difficult to do rwearch in it. The way of non-violence is new. 
The science of non-violence is yet taking shape. We are still not 
conversant with all its aspects, There is a wide scope for 
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research and ejqjeriment in this field. You can aj>|dy all your 
talents to it. 

For me non-violence is something to be shunned if it is a 
private virtue. My concept of non-violence is universal. It be- 
longs to the millions. I am here just to serve them. Anything that 
cannot reach the millions is not for me. It should be so for my 
colleagues as well. We were bom to prove that truth and non- 
violence are not just rules for personal conduct. They can 
become the policy of a group, a community, a nation. We have 
not yet proved this, but that alone can be the aim of our life. 
Those who do not have this faith or those who cannot acquire 
it should be good enough to remove themselves. But I have only 
this dream. I have regarded this alone as my duty. I shall not 
leave it even if the whole world abandons me. So profound is 
my faith. I would live only to attain this and die only in that 
endeavour. My faith gives me new visions every day. Now, in 
my old age, I am not likely to do anything else. It would be 
another thing if my mind is corrupted or I have a new vision. 
But today I am seeing ever nCw miracles of non-violence. Every day 
I have a new vision and I experience a new joy. I am certain that 
non-violence is meant for all time. It is an attribute of the atman 
and is, therefore, universal since the atman belongs to all. Non- 
violence is meant for everybody and for all time and at all places. 
If it is really an attribute of the atman it should be inherent in 
us. Nowadays it. is said that truth cannot help in trade and poli- 
tics. Then where can it be of help? Truth is not worth a dime 
if it cannot be of help in all the fields of life, in all worldly 
dealings. Of what use would it be in life then? I see every 
day that truth can be applied to life in all its practical aspects. 
I have been doing this sadhana for more than fifty years now. 
I have been conveying to you from time to time some of my 
experiences during this sadhana. You too can have glimpses of it. 

If the Sangh has to continue it should be for this purpose. 
If you do not have this much inclination, earnestness or streng^, 
disbanding the Sangh would itself be the pursuit of truth and 
non-violence. If we do not do so, we would prove guilty, we would 
be committing the sin of dishonesty. We would be committing yet 
another sin. We have in our midst a worker like Klshorelalbhai. 
He is a pure man given to uninterrupted hard work. God has 
given him a keen intelligence. We would be misusing the services 
of such a man. Would we take his life even if he offered it himself? 
But how can I press him? What special work is now left for us? 
We must relieve him of his responsibility right from today. 
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The other day I narrated to you the circumstances that 
idiould spell the doom of Gandhism. I repeat today that if Gan- 
dhism encourages any wrong thing it deserves to be doomed. Truth 
and non-violence are not just flowers in the sky. They should be 
manif^t in all our words, dealings and acts. Kishorelal does not 
wish to ^ak about all his bitter experiences in the Sangh. He 
is silent because he has forbearance. He conveys it to me just 
in passing when things go too far. This gives me some idea 
of the situation. Why is there such vicious estrangement amongst 
us? We all form one family. We have adopted truth and non- 
violence. But we arc given to strife and dogma and jealousy. 
Are not truth and non-violence things of this earth then? Do 
they deserve only to be installed in the heavens? We have learnt 
our lesson by entering politics. It created antagonism even among 
good people in the Sangh.’ Oh, we are far away from Rama 
and Bharata. Kishorelalbhai is a poet too. He gave a poetic 
interpretation in terms of Rama and Bharata. But here no one 
is like Rama or Bharata. If we had Rama and Bharata amongst 
us would such things have happened? What a world of differ- 
ence between the love of Rama and Bharata and these feuds! 
These people are miles away from Rama and Bharata. 

Why should such differences arise among us when we all be- 
long to the same Sangh and have come here with the sole idea of 
service? There ought to be only love among us. Are all the 
people who have come here like this? Do they have cordial re- 
lations with each other? If your reply ii in the affirmative, I 
shall have to put you to a very hard test. I am afraid we shall 
not pass that test. Ask the honest opinion of one another among 
yourselves. Ask yourselves, and you will realize that we arc still 
far removed from non-violence. Why should we meddle with the 
Congress when we are so weak? What service can we render 
there ? Why do we not withdraw when we are faced with a rival ? 
What have we to do with positions in the Congress? Why should 
we think of defeating anyone in an election? 

If we arc not possessed by the desire for power and a feeling 
of jealousy, why has so much bitterness spread round us? Why 
do these people come to Malikanda and shout violent slogans? Why 
is there so much bungling? I would like to ask the Bengali work- 
ers present here: ‘What gave rise to so much bitterness? Why 

* Dhotre then pennted out that Kishorelal had disctissed these feuds in 
an article “Rama aur Bharata” in Sarvodqya, a Hindi monthly edited by D. B. 
Kalelkar and Dada Dharmadhikari. 
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don’t you try to win them over with love? Why don't the iead- 
ing workers among you go to them and talk to them lovingly?’ 
There are Prafulla Babu and Satis Babu. Let them go to the people 
who are raising the slogans, mix with them and talk to than 
with love. I have tried this myself. It is nothing new for me. 
Surely I am not their rival. I do not want what they denre. 
They want power, and I have no desire for power at all. Ri- 
valry is possible only when two persons want the same thing. We 
have to qualify ourselves for their love. That is vdiy we must 
give up politics, and leave the field open for them. That is the 
way non-violence functions. For that very reason we must quit 
politics. 

But are we going to remain idle, doing nothing? We shall 
continue to spin and see if the spinning-wheel dulls our intelli- 
gence or sharpens it. We shall study the spinning-wheel. We 
shall find out what the spinning-wheel signifies, why and how it 
came into being and why it went out of use and in what way it 
can be useful to us. The Gandhi Seva Sangh should maintain a 
special library for this purpose. There will be no other library 
of its kind anywhere in the world. We shall be free from the 
bother of Gandhism only when we start working along these lines. 
Our present opponents will admire us for having such a pro- 
gramme and bless us, although today they are cursing us. Let 
nae know if this thing is beyond your intelligence, strength or 
wishes. It would only prove that we are not yet qualified to 
form a new Sangh. But does this mean that what I have said 
is proved wrong thereby? 

I had not imagined this even when this Sangh was formed. 
Jamnalalji had set up the Sangh when I was in jaiP. Jamnalalji 
is a worker with a pure heart. He opened his coffers when I 
started the non-co-operation movement. I had appealed to law- 
yers to give up their practice. Jamnalalji offered to support one 
hundred lawyers who would give up their practice and devote 
themselves to the service of the nation. This was not because 
he wanted to dominate the Congress but because he wanted to 
awaken the masses to the power of satyagraha. It was not his 
intention to send these gentlemen to the Congress. Every time 
he referred that matter to me he said that these people should 
be kept away from ^politics. Subsequently it was decided to use 
the money for the maintenance of constructive workers instead 
of the lawyers who had joined the non-co-operation movement. 


* In 1922-23 
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Out of this the Sangh was born. Jamnalalji had never intended 
to do political work through the Sangh. He was not agreeable 
again when 1 expanded the Sangh in 1934. Later on he also 
opposed my resolution at Hudli. If 1 am accused of dragging 
the Sangh into politics I would plead guilty. It would not be 
right to levy such a charge against Jamnalalji. 

Today I gave deep thought to the policy of the Sangh. I 
had not been able to do this with so much faith. Age has sapped 
my physical energy. I cannot observe things in all directions. I 
cannot be alert to all things and always. My body has become 
weak. I have somehow shouldered my responsibilities to this day. 
I even wanted to avoid coming to this convention; but I came 
because Prafulla Babu insisted. After coming here I concentrated 
my thoughts on the affairs of the Sangh. I placed the conclusions be- 
fore you. Today my mind is saturated with these thoughts. Kishore- 
lal carried this burden all these years. It was I who brought him 
into the Sangh. What is hiscondition today ? His body has become 
weak. I have read his speech. Now Kishorelal cannot work here. 
Hence I am placing this thing before you with so much concern. 

In a way I am only casually mentioning this thing here. If 
you are not going to have in the Sangh any members who want 
to take part in politics independently, the Sangh would become 
quite small. But if it is genuine, it would grow into a huge tree, 
otlicrwise it would perish. 

Because of politics, 84 out of 243 members go out of the 
Sangh. Not because they are worthless, but because they are useful 
in that field and are qualified for the task. How many from the 
remaining members can accomplish this ideal? For this purpose 
you should form a committee with three or four members. This 
committee would prepare, with God as their witness, a list of 
persons who are qualified to carry on this w6rk. This committee 
should also be empowered to decide on the future character of 
the Sangh. On this point you may also place your views before 
the committee in brief. But do not make speeches. In any 
case, the Sangh as it is functioning today has to be disbanded. 
It need not be considered whether or not it should function in 
future and if it should, in what shape. I have given you an 
outline of the shape it can take. 

The question that now remains is: What would happen to the 
paid members who number nearly thirty ? It is a matter of set- 
tling accounts. But the Sangh docs not exist for settling accounts, 
does it? It is Jamnalalji’s trust and this is a small matter. Dhotre 
and Jamnalalji can attend to it. It is not a matter for others 
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to worry about. Let Jamnalalji and others concerned with him 
think about it. With this the matter comes to a close. 

I am asking the rest of you if, in your view, the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh should continue to exist. If you want it to continue, 
it will have to be in the form I have indicated. You will have to 
study, do research and conduct experiments. And life will then 
be a grand thing. For that purpose all intellectual, phyrical and 
spiritual forces will have to be brought together. It will be a 
unique thing for the country, and for the world at large, which 
none may possibly envy. You will be placing before the country 
and the world the ideal of a new culture by this unity of body, 
mind and spirit. Gan there be a goal loftier than this? 

I have placed this serious point before you. If this is beyond 
your capacity, it is only wise to wind up the Sangh. Only those 
who can pass the test of truth and non-violence and who are 
capable of working efficiently with a sense of complete dedication 
can manage the Sangh in its changed form. 

I have explained my points at great length. Now you may 
express your views. 

swAMi anand: . . . Will communal unity also form part of the acti- 
vities of the Sangh? Or has it been kept out? 

OANDHiji: It has not been kept out. It is there all right. 
Non-violence has no meaning without it. We have no programme 
for it right now, hence I deliberately omitted to mention it. 

SWAMI : I am afraid if we get involved in the work of labour unions 
and communal unity it also may arouse jealousy and anger in other people. 
There too wc shall come in conflict with them, and we shall have to with- 
draw from that field as well. 

GANDmji: If feelings of jealousy and anger oblige us to 
withdraw it would be proved that we who arc experimenting with 
non-violence arc good for nothing. Some people may as well 
say that non-violence itself is meaningless. From their point of 
view non-violence would prove to be a grekt adharma instead of 
a great dharma, for they say that the world functions because 
of the mixture of violence and non-violence. In their view, it is 
necessary that these two go hand in hand, otherwise the world 
would come to a standstill. Labourers have become cowards 
[they say] and it is necessary to train them in violent protest 
to build up their self-confidence.' The Hindus are also cowards 
and for them non-violence is not the supreme dharma. I am 
still receiving letters to this effect. But we have to prove that 
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wc <saii solve labour disputes and communal problems by adopt- 
ing non-violent methods, 

KAii RATAN iharma: I wtsh to place before you one of my difBcultief. 
I reqoeited Kiahorelaibhai to arrange for sending me stnnewhere to be given 
some training. He said that he had no provision for such training foe me. 
I had also wanted to shape the Sangh in the manner Bapu has suggested. 
For that purpose it is necessary diat I get some expert training somewhere. 

OANDHiji : The Sangh about which I am thinking can come 
about after specialized training. It is a dififerent question what 
we should do for training experts.* 

sudhakar: Are we giving up politics for good or for some time? 

OANDHIJI : Who can say it is for good? We arc not Grod, 
afler all. We are talking only about the present. 

KRisHNAN nair: People atmehed to the Charkha Sangh, the Gramodyog 
Sangh, etc., have their own cMrganizadons to lean on. But how should we 
organize those who do not belong to any of these hvc organizations? Is it 
not necessary to have for them senne kind of an old students’ associatitm? 
Arc all our members covered by diese five organizations? 

OANDHIJI: If you have read the report carefully, you should 
know how many of our members arc working in organizations de- 
voted to constructive programme. This report is a thing which de- 
serves to be studied. It is not an ordinary report. It indicates 
the number of the members in several ways. They are classified 
according to their Provinces, their activities and the organiza- 
tions to which they belong. I was fascinated by the report. Look 
at the appendix. You find in the report an answer to every point. 
After reading the report you will realize that we are not going 
to achieve anything great by having an independent organiza- 
tion like the Gandhi Seva Sangh. Those who would work with 
complete dedication would not need frequent consultation or 
guidance at every step. Attaining freedom is not an ordinary 
thing. For that purpose we would need workers who could carry 
on their tasks independently and with a sense of dedication. Those 
who require supervision would work under the aegis of some or- 
ganization or other. The Sangh docs not have to exist for that 
purpose. We have five organizations devoted to the construc- 
tive programme. Most of the members are covered by these 

* Narahart Parikh, Dada Dharmadhikari and Gopabandhu CSxaudhari 
dien expressed concurrence with Gandluji’s suggestion to disband the present 
Sangh and to set up a new one. 
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oiganizations. What more can we ofifer them by having them to 
continue in the Sangh? The Sangh remains like a sixth finger. And 
how can we carry on supervision or ini^tection? We have no 
means to do it. 

KBOHNAN hair: This means that the Sangh ceases to emt physically 
frmn today. 

GANDHiji: Yes, that is so. Today we are pushing Sita down 
into the nether world. 

frsmabehn: At the time of the Dandi March* also you ssud that we were 
all worthless and disbanded die Ashram. Has a similar situation arisen now? 
Is this also a preparatum for some struggle? Or is it merely an attonpt 
at purification? 

GANDHiji: I did not say that anyone was worthless. And 
how could I say such a thing so long as people like you are 
around ? But this is only by way of a joke. The fact is that we 
want to become purer. I do not consider anyone worthless nor 
call him so. I did not describe anyone in the Sabarmati Ashram 
as worthless. You would be doing me an injustice by putting 
such an interpretation on my speeches. All I say is that apply- 
ing the yardstick we have chosen we have not passed the test. 
And if we have really followed the principles of truth and non- 
violence why have these people come here to shout slogans like 
“Down with Gandhism” ? They teach us a lesson that we are 
yet impure. Othenvise why would they raise such slogans Nei- 
ther you nor I know if they are being paid. But even if it is true it 
is a matter for us to think over. Why do people pay them to shout 
these slogans? Why are they so bitter? We must learn something 
from this. As far as I am concerned, I have learnt from these 
demonstrations what I could not learn by seeing you. They have 
set me thinking. Very few among us would have practised non- 
violence. In this matter we can have no guidance even from 
history, for we do not find there instances of such experiments. 
But if you have a sharp mind like mine, you would find proof of 
non-violence everywhere in the universe. This world changes every 
moment. There are so many forces of destruction that nothing 
remains steady. But the human race is not destroyed in spite 
of this. It only suggests that non-violence prevails everywhere. 
I have vision of it. Like the force of gravitation, non-violence 

t In March 1930 

^At this stage someone said some people believed that they were paid 
for this. 
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is drawing everytiiing in the universe towards itself. Love has 
this power. Do I no^call myself a scientist of non-violence? 
That is why 1 am aware of its laws and see them [in action]. 
We cannot be votaries of non-violence if we do not cherish a 
feeling of equality for all. If you have such a feeling of equality, 
you would not resort to protest or violence when anybody raises 
slogans invoking doom on you. Let us abjure any such practice 
which creates violent reactions in others. We are changing the 
character of the Sangh from this point of view. So many people 
come here to have a glimpse of me. They think 1 am an incar- 
nation of God. But nobody is an incarnation of God. Or, if 
anybody is, everybody is. If I am such an incarnation, all of 
them are also such incarnations. Then why are they drawn to- 
wards me like this? It is the law of non-violence at work. There 
is in me some non-attachment also. Hence 1 am able to take the 
detached view that it is not my own power but the power of 
non-violence. What am I ? I am but an embodiment of a thousand 
faults. When I search my heart I discover nothing but faults. 
If you take to such introspection you too would go crazy. We 
must try to control every thought of ours. I try it myself. I 
have a glimpse of God even in my opponents. You should also 
have that gUmpse of God. 

PRABHUDAs: Kishorelaibhai has said in Sarvodqya that there should be an 
organization even of imperfect followers of non-violence. They too must ac- 
quire the strength of organization. But from your speeches it seems that 
there can be no organization of those who practise non-violence imperfectly. 

OANDHiji : I shall not accept your ptoint in your own words. 
An organization like the Gandhi Seva Sangh cannot be an or- 
ganization merely of non-violent people. The Sangh was formed 
under specific circumstances. It was formed with the idea of 
supervising the work of some twenty or thirty people by giving 
them financial assistance. Then it expanded, and it was neces- 
sary to make improvements in it. But that special purpose is no 
more. There is no need to have such an organization for the prog- 
ress of people who follow non-violence imperfectly. An institu- 
tion is formed only with imperfect people. If men were perfect, 
no organization would be needed. Non-violence is imbibed even 
in the Gharkha Sangh and the Harijan Sevak Sangh. These also 
want to follow the path of peace. The Gandhi Seva Sangh can 
become an organization of non-violent people only if it has some 
spedal programme. But what is the meaning of a mere organi- 
zation of non-violent people? It is an implied dharma. When 
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we wish to attain non-violence through certain mains, an organi- 
zation is formed. The Gandhi Scvz Sangh has adopted no such 
specific means. We have our institutions for each particular depart- 
ment, which organize various constructive activities. But it is not 
the function of these institutions to examine how far their acti- 
vities have helped develop non-violence. 1 would ask Shankerlal* 
how many persons were paid wages. I would not ask how much 
progress he made in the direction of non-violence. I would ask 
a labour union how far it had improved the lot of the woiicers 
through peaceful methods. I shall not ask how the labour 
movement was related to non-violence. The same is true of the 
Gramodyog Sangh. The same is true of Satis Babu. He does not 
have to take the test about the progress of non-violence in the 
Khadi Pratishthan. He can be asked only about how much of 
good quality oil, paper, khadi or leather he has produced. After 
all this the point remaining to be considered is to find out in what 
way we can evolve through them a non-violent culture. We can 
have an organization for that purpose. But where is the need for 
an organization merely for those who believe in non-violence? 
Whatever strength or guidance they need would be available to 
them from my actions. God Himself would guide them. They 
would be organized even without an institution. 

jAju: It should be realized that those who are in politics will deli- 
uitely cease to be members. Now we have to think about the future of the 
Sangh. 

DAOA DHARMAOHiKARi: Let US wnd up this Sangh. The new comnut- 
tee which is to be formed can form a new Sangh if it thinks it necessary. 

siLANKARRAO DBo: I support Dada’s suggestion. It is not proper to 
discriminate and say that those involved in politics cease to be members of the 
Sangh and the Sangh continues with the rest of the members. 

GANOHiji : Let it not be forgotten that we are not discrimi- 
nating when we keep the politically inclined people out of the 
Sangh. All that we want to do is to esclicw politics in the name 
of the Sangh. Had we been regarding men who are active in 
politics as inferior persons, we would not allow those persons 
even to remain in politics. But we are not asking them to 
quit politics. 

SHANKARRAo: Wc are confronted with this whole moral dilemma be- 

cause we take part in politics even as we remain members of the Sangh. 


* Sliankerlal Banker, Secretary, Akhil Bharatiya Gharkha Sangh 
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Hast » why Bapiyi has suggoted that we change the present character of the 
San^. The present form of he Sangh is not its original form. That is why 
I snuggest we wind up he Sangh as it is functioning today, and restore it to 
its original form. 

OANDHTfi : You may do that. 

MAOANBnAi: Politics involves struggle for power which breeds jealousy. 
Hence he members of he Sangh are being asked to retire from politics or 
those in politics are being asked to leave he Saiigh. But hose who are 
inclined to pursue power will do the same in he held of he constructive 
|»Y>gramme. Even today it cannot be said that here is no powenr struggle or 
jcailouty or bitterness in he field of ccmstructive work. Nor do I see any 
need of even a research institute for hexe devoted solely to constructive 
work. People working in diiferent hdds would continue research in heir 
respective fields while remaining with heir own organizations. If hey have 
any difficulty, hey would consult heir departmental head. Or, hey would 
seek guidance from someone in whom hey have a special faith. . . . For 
hat no institution is needed. If you set up a research institute, it would 
undertake some stray research projects and exercise unnecessary control over 
oher organizatiems. Apart from ccmducting research, its function would also 
be to corrdlate it wih truh and non>violence. Hence it would become an 
orgairization exercising superior moral authority. I see no need for such a 
superior auhority. In my view, you arc discarding the shape you gave to 
he Sangh in 1934. And now when we clearly find hat it can have no 
specific function under hese cx>nditions, why should we not disband it 
altcrgeher? 

GANDHiji : Maganbhai, I have understood your point. What 
you are saying is not quite relevant here. Krishnan Nair cor- 
rectly observed the other day that this would be purely a re- 
search institute. It would place before the people the conclusions of 
its research. Anyone who is keen would be free to benefit from 
them. Those who do not find them useful can ignore them. Here 
the question of dominating others does not arise at all. There is 
nothing like ‘superior moral authority’ at the back of it. When 
there is no question of domination how can it give rise to quarrels? 

It is possible that organizations devoted to the constructive 
programme, such as the Gharkha Sangh, etc., may to some extent 
suffer from bickerings, misuse of authority or arrogance resulting 
from power. But where do you find in it what we describe as 
power politics? It is not a representative body formed after an 
election. It is an organization like a bank. How could power 
politics get into it? The Congress is a vast organization. It be- 
longs to the millions. It is a representative organization. There 

71-18 
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is plenty of scope in it for the politics of power. Today the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh has neither the equipment nor the strength to entor 
power politics in its own capacity. That is why we are svii^^esting 
that those who are taking active part in politics should not remain 
in the Sangh. Did we ever say that they should give up politics? 
If they find that by their remaining in politics they are not serv- 
ing any useful purpose but are instrumental in spreading poison, 
they would have to get out of it. But today we only ask them 
that they should not enter politics as members of the Sangh. We 
must deny them this much. 

The question now is: What form should the Sangh take? I 
have given an outline. 1 cannot think of an alternative method. 
Those who want to engage in other activities like the study of 
politics can do it independently. This does not fall within my 
purview. For me, true politics consists in linking up the construc- 
tive programme with swaraj. I have never studied what people 
desoribe as politics. 1 carried on agitation even in South Africa; 
but I did not study politics.- For me whatever I did was politics. 
I do not say that I have never taken part in politics. On my 
arrival in India, as chance would have it, the reins of the Congress 
fell into my hands. I remained with the Congress so long as I 
could be of service and then retired from it*. It seems to me 
that I have rendered a great service by going out of the Con- 
gress. It was my attitude of non-violence. My non-violent at- 
titude served its purpose well. Non-violence had its place in the 
Congress even after 1 went out of it. Now I leave the politics 
of the Congress to Rajendra Babu and Vallabhbhai. If they find 
poison spreading by their remaining there, they too should quit. 
But it is not easy to quit. If the people insist on their remaining 
in politics and if the Congress and its President find it necessary 
that they should be there, then it becomes difficult for them to 
go out. But in that case they should not remain witli the Sangh. 

We have to keep the Sangh untouched by the politics of 
power and groupism. We have to work in studied silence. That 
alone would be the beginning of real politics. The field of con- 
shiictive woiic is very vast. Let us study it. Let us do research 
and make discoveries in that field. Shankerlal [alone] cannot 
shoulder this responsibility. This is the only programme I have 
for the Sangh. I can only give you what I have. A new vista is 
(Opening before you for an experiment in non-violence. You can 
expand it as much as you choose. Even if you cannot expand it. 


Un 1934 
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its present scc^ itself is sufficient. Your work will inspire others 
in their resear^. 1 am not talkix^ of ordinary inventions. Am I 
going to be satisfied by haphazard discoveries? Only when some- 
one has s(Hnething great should he place it before the world. That 
thing should be so extraordinary that the world should be wonder- 
struck by it. For having sudh a Sangh we should also have 
people who would be crazy about it. 

I have put before you everything in simple and straightfor- 
ward words. Whatever work we do, we have to keep away from 
power politi<» and groujnsm. The CSongress is guiding the polid<3 
of the whole nation. Those among us who want to render service 
by being on Congress committees will not be with the San^ from 
now. It is possible to prepare for civil disobedience even by re- 
maining out of the CiOi^ess. The C!oi^;ress represents the whole 
nation. Hence it has to reflect its views in its programmes and 
resolutions. But we have to do silent service in our independent 
field. 

KRKUNAN nair: If the Sangh h continued, there is the danger of die 
emergence of a sect in your name. Just as we are scared ijf groujasm in 
politics, we should also be scared of a sect emerging in your name in the 
form of the Sangh. This Sangh which has carried your name has done no 
octraordinar)’ work in your own lifetime. Who knows what would happen after 
you are gone? Hence it is just as well that the Sangh be disbanded. 

OANOHiji: There is, no doubt, the danger of forming a sect. 
In this matter 1 take as much precaution as pxissible. 

MULCHAND AORWAAL: In thcsc two oT three days Bapuji has said the 
same things that he has been saying for the last ten or fifteen years. He has 
smd nothing new. All this trouble has arisen because the members of the 
Sangh were permitted to take part in politia. Hence it wouM be enough 
to correct this. It seems impracticable to wind up thb Sang^ and fixm 
another. Let there be some improvements in the present set-up. We need 
not have a new set-tqi. 

jAju: It is not a question of breaking up. We are remrganiring it. 
Even those who are in favour of closing it down desire its reconstitutioa. 
We had reconstituted the Sang^ in 1934. We are now doing it again in 1940. 

babalbhai: Inventors woidd be produced by organizations like the 
f!^a^lch> Sangh, etc. They akme would be the experts in tbeir respective 
No special research institute. is needed for them. They can corrdate 
thdir work with truth and non-vudenoe. 

OANOHi|i: You do not exi>ect me to antwer this piomt, do 
you? The answer is contained in whatever 1 have said. 
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ruNDAUK: Does withdrawal from pdiitks as members of the Swafl^ 
indicate that politks of power is a bad thing? Why dhotild we not take put 
in politics of power after remaining out of frie Sang^? Why dtouU vre 
not prove for die wwld that the best possible means can be employed even 
in politics of power? 

GANDHI}! : Why should we meddle with politics of power 
while we remain in the Sai^h? I do not wish to give my view 
even about one individual doing it or not doing it. I do not 
have enough material about it. I do not know how far those who 
accept power observe non>violence and stand for truth. You 
would be put to test if you take part in politics of power. I cannot 
say to what extent you would pass that test. Vallabhbhai is con- 
ducting the experiment by remaining in politics. He would leave 
it when he finds that it is not proper for him to be there. The 
Sangh does not wish to take any responsibility, in this matter. It is 
left to the conscience of each individual. Each should regard his 
own conscience as the authority. No outsider can take any de- 
cision in the matter. For instance, Vallabhbhai is engaged in 
[political] work. But 1 do not know his mind. I do not know 
Vallabhbhai’s feelings, nor yours. After all, 1 am no God, am 1? 

swAui anand: The Government has set up Rural Recmutruction 
Boards. Should we withdraw from these Boards as well? After two years 
these Boards will be elected bodies. The Bombay Board will be elected 
after six mcmths. 

OANOHiji: We may remain with the Boards so long as they 
are not infected by power politics. If the politics of power starts 
affecting them, we should quit. This is a matter to be decided 
independently for one’s own self. 

It is quite likely that the committee which we are going to 
form may not be able to finish its work here in Malikanda. But 
it should nevertheless fix a time-limit for submitting its conclu- 
sions. If people are not offering their names, Kishorclal is of 
course there. I am there too.* 

[From Hindi] 

Genditt Seva Sanghke CMathe A<Otiveshan{MalUcattda~Bengid)ka VivaroH, pp. 
34-52 


* A sub-committee consisting of Oandhiji, Kishorclal Moshniwala, 
VallaMiUuu Patd, Shrikrishnadas Jaju, Gopabandhu Chowdhary, Ganga- 
dhacrao Deibpanide, V. V- Dastaae and Praftdla Chandra Oboih was formed. 
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Maukanda, 

Fthmay 22, 2940 

We can say ^barring the memben mentioned below, others 
^diould withdraw*.^ 

niis change we have introduced today is not ideal. We 
could not give the Sangh the new shape we wanted to. The Com- 
mittee which you formed wanted to give an idea of the future 
shape of the Sangh. But we realized our shortcoming when we 
actually started our deliberations. Where arc the men who would 
be useful to the new Sangh? It was with great d^ficulty that we 
could decide upon the names for the new Executive Committee. 
At the same time we also wondered whether there was any cer- 
tainty that the capable persons, even if we could find them, would 
work together in harmony. It is a matter of shame for us. Why 
should there be any suspicion or discord amoi^ the people who 
arc wedded to non-violence? If this is the case, there is no such 
thing as Gandhism of which we may be proud. This one reason 
alone is sufficient for winding up the Sangh. That is why we 
have passed a tentative resolution. After the experience of our 
bankruptcy we can no more say that Gandhism is a pleasant name 
to hear. It is not a word which can touch our hearts. This be- 
comes a strong reason for winding up the Sangh. If you wind 
up the Sangh l^cause 1 insist on it, it would be a matter of shame 
for me as well as for you. We must shine forth after freeing our- 
selves of the encumbrance that is the Sangh; we must prove our 
worth by some action. We must give evidence of the supremacy 
of non-violence at least before India. If we cannot do it, why 
needlessly form a Sangh only to bring it into disrepute? When 
I search my soul I realize that we have nothing worth offering 
to the people. The Sangh is then nothing but a burden. Its 
weight has crushed Kishorelal. Dhotre has gone to jueces work- 
ii^ away at it. Non-violence should not have suiffi a drawback. 
For the one who pursues non-violence, there should be enhanced 
joy. Let us examine ourselves and ask whether we pass the test 

^Befwe Gandhiji started hit qieech the resolutioa prepared by the sub- 
committee was being discussed. Vuk Appendix V. 
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No. The discussions here have made no other inquenimi on me. 
Whatever work we are doing do we do it with intelleetuai aware- 
ness and regarding it as our swadkama*? No. We do so many 
things merely because Gandhi says so. 

That is why 1 say that it is in the interest of all of you that 
the Sangh should dose down. You were under the impression 
that the Sangh was protecting you and inspirii^ you. But that 
was not the case. It was only an illusion. Now you are coming 
out of that illusion and becoming self-reliant and independent. 
True Gandhi Seva Sangh will be born only when you pursue 
non-violence independently. After the Sangh has closed down it 
will be known to what extent you can follow the path of non- 
violence on your own strength. Hence, disbanding the Sangh is 
for the good of all of us. 

I was facing a similar situation when I closed down the Sa- 
tyagraha Ashram^. There were the same problems and the same 
arguments. At first some inmates of the ashram used to quarrel 
vrith one another over petty matters. This was a slur on the 
name of the Satyagraha Ashram* f fdt that one should realize at 
least one’s own weaknesses if one wanted to follow the path of 
true worship. Honesty is the first step. I found that we did 
not live like one family. We were lost in strifes and feuds. We 
should have lived in complete amity at the Satyagraha Ashram. 
But it should have happened spontaneously, not as a result of 
compulsion or coercion. When I saw that we have failed to con- 
quer our nature, L replaced the name Ashram by Udyog Mandir 
and changed its character. But I was not satisfied even with 
that. I needed a different type of qualification for the Udyog 
Mandir. The Udyog Mandir too could not work and so it was 
later changed into the Harijan Ashram. It became a sacred place 
for the service of those who are considered as the worst sinners. 

But I was talking about the time when I disbanded the Satya- 
graha Ashram. I said at that time that the Ashram was being 
transformed into something grand. I said that each one of the 
inmates was carryii^ the Satyagraha Ashram with him, each one 
of them had become a mobile ashram. Can there be any trans- 
formation greater and more wonderful? Not all the inmates of 
the Ashram passed the test I gave. But how does it affect me? 
As a result, everyone could discover his own path. Those who 
had imbibed the spirit of the Ashram in their nature and their 

* One’s own duty 

* In July 1933; vuk Vol, LV, pp. 294-5. 
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way of life, are like a mobile ashram to this day. And tkute 
vdio had a different temperament and im^ination were like 
{wisoners set free. It was for the good of both. 

Just as these inmates of the ashram who had faith in «tya< 
f^aha became each one a mobile ashram, you who are members 
of the Gandhi Seva Sangh have to be mobile sai^hs. You are all 
going to take the Gandhi Seva Sangh with you. Your burden 
has become lighter as well as heavier. You will now be your 
guides. Just as I am my own follower, however incompetent and 
imperfect, you too should become your own followers. I am an 
imperfect man. 1 do not like to be anybody’s captive. But 1 do 
not run away from hard work. 1 try to go ahead slowly, step 
by step. You too should do the same. You need no one’s help 
in this regard. God’s help is enough. 

Let every member be ready to carry out the task he may 
have set for himself. Let him seek help from God. We should 
remain in the forefront among the [freedom] fighters of India and 
proceed regarding life as a death-bed. We should not sleep all 
alone in that bed but have the messenger of Death as our bed- 
fellow. Let us say to Death : ‘You may take me away if that 
be your wish. But I am dancing in your jaws. I shall dance 
as long as you let me and when you would not, I shall go to 
sleep in your own lap.’ This sangh will become immortal 
when you thus conquer your fear of death. And if you are men 
of this kind, what need is there for any sangh? You are, in 
that case, each one a sangh by yourself. 

Wc add to our strength by freeing ourselves from an illusion. 
You acquire new strength if you take this step with full know- 
ledge. I am pleased to know that you do not wish to remain in 
a state of suspended animation. I am also pleased to learn that 
you have cancelled the membership of all the members. Today 
you have brou^t to a close the sangh in its present form. If 
you have done this on an impulse, it will bring you no good. For 
it would then not be an act in keeping with the prindples of truth 
and non-violence. But if you have done it after calm considera- 
tion and weighing the pros and cons, we are, without doubt, 
goiitg to progress in our search for truth. 

You had given full authority to the committee, but we had 
no means to exercise that authority. With great difficulty wc 
could find half a dozen men. The burden now will be on their 
shoulders. But you also cannot escape re^pmisibiUty. You should 
take the responsibility of providing the means for the new sangh. 
You are leaving the Sangh with the knowledge that while you 
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were ia the Sangh you acccmiplished notiiing. We could sot even 
equip ourselves for a new sangh. What Oten did this sang^ 
achieve? This should be a matter of deq> thought for us. 
Why should we continue to be associated with such a sangh? 
Do we want to form a sangh of the weak? Let us realize all our 
imperfections. If we become aware of our own weaknen as 
well as that of the sangh, we shall start moving towards perfec- 
tion. No one in the world is bom perfect. We must see our 
failings ourselves. How can others point them out to us? How 
can others know our shortcomings as well as we do? That is 
why 1 am eihbarrassed when somebody starts praising me. The 
imperfection of the sangh is the sum total of our own imper- 
fections. We must wonder at the fact that we have remained so 
wanting. We must acquire new strength. Being conscious of our 
imperfections is the first step of progress. He who does not realize 
this knows nothing. He is the greatest fool. 

You must write to the new President of the sangh that he 
should consider you as experts. Tell him that you wish to do 
research. For a year you should carry on research by keeping 
in touch with Jajuji or by stayii^ at Wardha. You may render 
silent service, incognito. We can then expect to acquire the power 
we wish to have. We can also hope to produce some research 
scholars who would dedicate their lives to ceaseless research. 
They would come to me with the results of their research. I 
would dance for joy if I find that they have found something 
which I wanted but was incapable of finding. Then the sangh 
would grow and non-violence take one step forward. 

Why should we believe in Gandhism if our work does not 
progress in this manner? What is the test of your being Gandhi- 
ites? You know only the science of spinning. But that is not 
enough. The people who have come here for the exhibition can 
spin much better than you. But they are happy with their daily 
wages of eight annas. They know nothing about the science of gin- 
ning. It is not enough to spin well. It must be developed into 
a science. That is, it should be correlated with non-violence. 

Thus, the sangh becomes a tiny little something today. You 
can derive immense strength from it. In order to generate that 
strength we are dispensing with its physical structure. We are 
driving the Sangh down into the nether world. We are wipii^ 
it out of existence. It is no more a burden either for Jajuji or 
for you. If the Sangh had any power, you are carrying it along 
with you. You will use it to counteract the poison spreading in 
the country, thereby increasing your own strength and also the 
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Suigh*s. If you have realized diis jM>iat, then we have not been 
hasty in disbanding the Sangh nor have we done it just for the 
fon of it. Whatew^* we have done, we have done knowingly 
and alter careful thought. I have had my hand in framing the 
constitution of the Saj^h. And 1 have Ixen responsible in {»re- 
vailing upon the reluctant Kishorelal to accept the presidentship. 
1 know what pains Kishorelal has taken in drafting the consti* 
tution.' That constitution could be a model for other organiza- 
tions, and now 1 am scrappii^ it with my own hands. This is 
not a ligh^ matter. 

It is a different matter if you think that I have grown senile 
and hence 1 blurt out whatever comes to my mind. But if you 
think that I am still sound of mind and have learnt something 
from my experience, I say you will learn more about truth and 
non-violence from this. Since the Sangh has been disbanded at 
my instance, know that there is something in it. If you look in- 
ward and think about the matter, your mind would awaken to 
the realization that under the circumstances this is the greatest, 
the best and the most proper thing that we could do. 

And now I would seek your permission to leave. PrafuUa 
Babu says that I should stay here till Sunday. I have come to 
Bei^al but have not done much work for the Bengalis. There is 
no hope of my coming to Malikanda again. That is why I 
wish to devote some time for Bengal. There are other things also 
waiting. I shall have to give some time for those things also. 
That is why I want you to let me leave. I shall be able to join 
you only for the samficial spinning. 

[From Hindi] 

Gmdhi Seva Sanghke CMathe A(Btioeshaa{Malikanda~Bengal)ka Vivaran, pp. 54^ 


279. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Malikanda, 
February 23, 1940 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Though we have hostile slogans^ on the whole, things have 
gone smooth. One never knows when they may grow worse. 
The atmosphere is undoubtedly bad. The weather is superb. I 
am keeping excellent and have regular hours. The b.p. is under 
control. 

* Vidt "Speech at Khadi and Village Xndusttks Eahilatioa’', pp. 2S1-2. 
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Radi<»d changes have been made in the workiim' and com- 
position of the Sangh.* This you will have aheady semi. 

We are leaving here on Sunday and leaving Calcutta on 
Tuesday for Patna*. 

No more today. Mountain of work awaitmg me. 

Your rep(nrts about the family there are encours^ing. Poonam 
Ghand Ranka* told me he was going to correspond directly with 
Balkrishna about Ghindwara. Evidently he has done nothing. 
This is unfortunate. 

Love to all. 

Bafo 

From the origina]: C.W. 3962. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7271 


280, LETTER TO MIRABEHX 


Maukanda, 
February 24, 1940 

cm. MIRA, 

I have been too busy to write to anybody. I had two cheery 
letters from you after you reached Hariana. It is good you arc 
at peace with yourself and you found in the Pundit a true fnend 
in need. I am glad too that you are keeping well. 

The company here too is well. I am asking P[yarelal] to 
send you cuttings which will give you some idea. 

We leave here tomorrow, in Calcutta till 27, Patna 2B to Ist 
at the most. Then Wardha, leaving W. on 9th for Ramgarh^. 

Prithvi Sii^h is here. He is going to Ramgarh in advance. 
He is taking Anand, the Japanese monk, with him. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.1 

Love to Pandit}!. 

From the ori^nal: G.W. 6450. Courtesy: Mirabdm. Also G.N. 10045 


1 nie “Speedi at Gandhi Seva Sangh Meeting-IV", pp. 277^1. 

* For the CoiigreH Working Gomnuttee meeting 

3 Prendent, Provincial Gongress Committee, Nagpur 

* For the Gongre» letnoD 



2B1, TALK WITH WORKERS^ 


Maukanda, 
{Febma^ 24, 1940^ 

All Incompatible mixtures are bound to explode.^ You must 
resolve to act on the square, and whilst you should be prepared 
to compromise on non-essentials you should never be in the un- 
comfortable position of having to compromise truth. You should 
retire from all such positions. That is the essence of compromise. 
Let service without near or distant objective be your motto. You 
are surrounded by poverty on all sides. Serve those that are afflicted, 
whether they are Muslims, J4amasudras* or others. Satyagraha 
transcends parties and divisions of class and creed. It should 
permeate the whole of our being and society. There is no question 
before you of enlisting members for the Congress. Give up all 
thought of gaining members for the sake of swelling your register, 
lliat is power politics. I would rather have no register than 
blacken it with bogus members. If you will thus become silent 
workers, even one of you will lead the Congress in the province 
without being in it. 

I hope you will not now say, ‘What will happen if the Con- 
gress is captured by the opponents?* You know the Upanishad 
precept Isr Enjoy by means of renunciation. Give up 

the Congress in order to ‘enjoy’ or have it. The moment I set 
my heart on some kind of capturing I am done for. No ma- 
noeuvring to keep your hold on the Congress, no descending from 
the right path, and you will disarm all opposition. A bogus Con- 
gress register can never lead you to swaraj any more than a paper 
boat can help you to sail across the Padma. 

Harijan, 9-3-1940 


* & * Reproduced from Mtthadev Desai's article “Gandhi Seva San|^-II”. 
Gandhiji had this talk immediately before he addressed the Bengal Wenrlcers* 
Ctmference. Vide the ftdloudng item. 

3 According to Mahadev Desai Gandhiji was referring to the disruption 
m Bei^gpd in sjnte of a long tradidem of educated and selfeaarificing men and 
women* 

Harijan caste frtmi Bengal 
^ Jdupamskad, 1 
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282, ADDRESS AT BEmAL WORKERJS COMERENCE^ 


Maukanda, 
Fdmuay 24^ 1940 

Gandhiji said that his time was limited and he wanted to say some 
diings to them. The lint question that struck him was: What was the mean* 
ing of the new manifestatioa adiidi they were witnesmg? Why did some 
people cry “Down with Gandhism"? (Gandh^ad Dhmsa HaA).^ 

Let us understand that there is a kind of poison in the atmos* 
phcre. How are we to fight it? Whether the number of those 
who shout these slogans is 50 or 500, we may not ignore them. 
We must try to discover their grievance. We may not treat 
them with conten^t, if we are believers in ahimsa. No argumenim 
ad htnainm will do. It is no answer to say that they are merce- 
naries, for you may be sure that not any and everyone who is 
offered a train fare and a wage would consent to come here. 
They must to an extent believe in their mission.^ 

They should remember that these people must bear some ill-feeling 
against certain things. That was why diey came. One thing they could 
understand was that these people wanted to destroy something which diey 
wanted to create. 

And at the back of their mind is the feeling that ‘Gandhism* 
is out to destroy what they hold dear. If that is the case, they 
may well desire the destruction of Gandhism. When we see the 
thing in this light we can afford to keep our temper. We will 
then try to meet and plead with them and assure them that wc 
do not desire to obstruct their work.^ I do not say that you will 
immediately win them over, but you will certainly check the 
spread of the poison. Retaliation is counter poison, and poison 
breeds more poison. The nectar of love alone can destroy the 
poison of hate.’ 

* A conference of about 200 coostruedve wmrkers of Bengal and volun- 
teers 0[ Malikanda was held in the morning. 

2 This paragraph is from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

3 The following paragraph is from AmriUt Bazar Patrika. 

* Amrita Bam Patrika ^e has: “If they did not oflfer resistance it 
might be that they would go away after shouting to their hearts' content 
and the poison would not spread." 

’The following pmragra|di is from Anaita Bam Patrika. 
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285 


Thew peofde were raising cries many times a day but afterwards dwy 
became sUent of tbe^ own accord. It mig^ be if they bore with it in 
rilence their vimleaoe might increase but diey must be prepared for eventua- 
hdes. They would bear in sOence not on account of weakness but through 
patience out of wfairii strength would grow. 

Therefore let not the cries anger you. Let none of you think 
of drowning those cries in the cry of ** Mahatma Gandhiki Jm'\ You 
have done well in not shoutii^ counter slogans. You have there> 
by sterilized theirs, and very little mischief has been done. If the 
forbearance is based on ahimsa, I am siure they will ultimately 
be still.* 

Gandhiji advised workers to devote themselves to coiutructive work and 
not to try to keep the CSongress organization under dieir control by any 
means. They must be prepared to leave the Congress if they were hampered 
in carrying out the coiutrucdve work. The service of the Congress did not 
lie in fbiir>anna membership. There were crwes of people who were outside 
the Congress but they loved and respected die Congress and they served the 
Congress bettor than those who were in ccrntrol of die Congress to secure 
power and position. Gsuidhiji said he would say that those who had silently 
taken to the charkha were serving the country better than those who were 
imide the Ccn^^reis but did no constructive work. 

Therefore I have told you that he who takes up the charkha 
with a knowledge of its implications serves the (ingress cause 
better than Congressmen.* 

He was glad to know that the constructive woikers of Bengal had re- 
solved to spin no leu than 60,000 yards annually. If they regularly spun for 
half an hour dail)' it would not be difficult to spin one lakh yards annually. 
It was no big thing but out of consideration of aeif-intcrest they shmild do 
it. The cost dP weaving was not much. If they spun they would serve the 
country. It was better that they took a vow that would give them s t rengt h 
and determination to p erfo r m work regularly. 

If, however, there is the slightest hesitance on your part, I 
would ask you not to take the pledge but try to do your quota 
without taldng it.* 

Though spinning might seem monotonous Gandhiji said that he called 
ehnritha **Dafidmier<gmui dmu^uma**. If 500 or 1000 people took the vow of 
doing constructive work, that would provide money for poor weavers. That 
was why he called the diaihha 

*The following paragn^:^ is fh»n Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

2 The fiillowing paragraph is from Amrita Bazar Patrika, 

*The following paragraidi is from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
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There is, however, a flaw in self»^inning to whidi 1 should 
like to draw your attention. You will of course tpin to make your 
own cloth, but you vnll to that extent dejnive the poor spinners.^ 
The wheel is meant for them. But though there is this flaw In 
it I am asking you all to spin in order to universalize spinning.^ 

If they used khadi not only for wearing but also for other household 
purposes that would consume more khadi and give more bread to the poor 
pe(q>le. 

Those of you who are too .poor to purchase khadi will of course 
card and spin for yourselves. But such of you as can afford to 
buy your khadi will send the 60,000 yards to the Spinners’ As- 
sociation, which will thus be able to reduce the price of khadi in 
its stodc by adding to it the gift of your yam’. That will enable 
poor people, who can neither spin for themselves nor purchase 
khadi today, to buy the khadi thus made cheaper for them.* 

In other countries crorcs of people were conscripted for military ser- 
vice.. One hour's spuming for semce to the nation by aU was conscripticm 
which he wanted his countrymen to impose on themselves. 

This is what I call voluntary labour tax. In Europe there 
is compulsory military service. Let us have compulsory non- 
military service here.® 

Their method was non-violence and they would not resort to violent 
methods but he merely asked everybody to give one hour’s work for national 
service. This would provide bread for the poor and destitute. 

All that you do, you will do intelligently, of your free will, 
and out of a spirit of service.* 

Concluding, Gandhiji said the civil disobedience movement would not 
be possible unless they prepared themselves in this way. So far as be could 
see he would not be able to launch civil disobedience unless by constructive 
work they had succeeded in esdiewing violence completely. 

Along with khadi are the other cottage industries, Harijan 
service, and other items of constructive work, which, if solidly done 

^ Amrita Bazar Patrika here reports; “He cmceded there was some truth 
in the argument that to the extent they used khadi they deprived the mill 
workers of their bread.” 

2 The following paragraph is from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

’ Amrita Bazar Patrika adds here: “and give more money to weavers”. 

* The following psuagraph is from Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

’ The following paragraph is from Amrita Bazar PaSika. 

* The following paragraph is from Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
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will create the strength that political work, so called, cannot. 
That may preclude the necessity for civil disobedience and will 
automatically end the Hindu«Muslim tension, abolish untouchabi- 
lity, abolish the squabbles between the ^leftists’ and the ^rightists* 
and break the chains of slavery. This to my mind is rashtradhar^ 
me* par excellence. 

Harijmt 9-3-1940, and Arnriia Bazar Pairika, 25-2-1940 


283. ADDRESS TO BENGAL WOMEN WORKERS 

Malikanoa, 
Fehrvuay 24, 1940 

Politics means not merely to sit on the Congress Executive. 
Real politics is in spinning.^ 

He drew thdr attention to the vow taken by dte male workers to spin 
60,000 yards yam a year and said diat women should spin mme than that. 

Menfolk have taken to spinning, but let me confess that the 
art comes more naturally to you than to them. One of the rea- 
sons is that men have many other avenues of employment. And if 
swaraj has to come through the charkha, your share in the fight 
for freedom is going to be greater. Again if swaraj has to come 
through non-violence, then too your place in the fight will be in 
the forefront, for Nature has given you a greater capacity for 
sulfering than she has to men. In order also to wipe out the re- 
proach of inferiority and subjection that man has imposed on woman, 
you will take your privileged part in the fight and prove to the 
world that you arc better fighters for freedom than men.^ 

Mahatma Gandhi congratulated them on the management of the kit- 
chen during the Seva Sai^h Conference and urged tnem to engage all their 
spare time in spinning which he said would bring swaraj to India. 

Harijan, 9-3-1940, and The Bombay CkronkU, 26-2-1940 


* Duty towards nation 

2 This and the following paragraph are from The Bombay QmmicU. 

3 What follows is from The Boadnry Qvromle. 



284, LETTER TO RAMMARATAJ^ CHAUDHARI 


Fibnuay 25^ 1840 

cm. RAMNARAYAN, 

Your time is fully occupied. Do not take up any more work. 
Your main job is to attain proficiency in khadi work. It is not 
at all difficult to do the carding according to the Andhra method. 
Consult Krishnadas. 

Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

Bapu: Maine Kya Dekha, Kya Samjha, p. 133 


285. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETm^ 


Maukanda, 

Febrmy 25, 1940 

Mahatma Gandhi at the outset expressed gratification that he was able, 
after many years, to meet so many people here. Gandhiji said: 

I have been presented a purse of Rs. 18,000.* This money 
will be spent in j^ngal for the service of the poor. I have no- 
thing to tell you new. Four resolutions were passed at the Nag- 
pur Congress*. I regard them as four pillars of the country’s 
independence. Those included Hindu-Muslim unity, untouch- 
ability, prohibition and charkha. If we can give effect to those 
four resolutions, swaraj will be won automatically. I have the 
same if not more regard for those programmes today In that 
programme millions of the masses could take part. I hope the 
vast gatherii^ here, which consists of Harijans and Muslims as well, 
will fulfil those programmes. 

The programme of charkha can be taken up by everyone, 
including the old and the young. It is a matter of regret that 

* Gandhiji addressed a gathering of 50,000 befbre his dqMtrture for Cal- 
cutta in the afternoon. 

* This was the balance from the money collected for the lesnon of Gan- 
dhi Seva Sangh. 

3 In December, 1920 

* The following sentence is from Amrita Bazar PeArika, 
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duuldia has not yet been talnm u]> by a&. It paimme that noit 
el* you Who have come here are not clad in hhaddar. If you qan 
your yarui you will not have to comjdain to me of the deamew 
oflchadi. If you i^in for half an hotur daily you can meet your 
own requirements of cloth, if you are not prepared to devote 
one hour a day to spinning, how can we claim to attain swaraj? 

People of other countries make huge sacrifices in retainii^ 
their independence. If we pin our faith on ahimsa we will 
not have to s^end orores of rupees nor sacrifice millions of people 
for our independence. Till my death, I will talk of no other 
means of achieving independence. I would repeat the pro* 
gramme that I have laid before the country. Women can take 
more effective part than men in achieving independence through 
ahimsa. Women as much as men must work side by side for the 
country’s independence. Whether in charkha or removal of un* 
touchability, they must not lag behind men. From times immem> 
orial, in India it had been the duty of women to spin. Even 
today women spin more than men. If charkha be the sole weapon 
for winning swaraj then women can certainly contribute more 
than men towards the country’s independence*. 

My prayer to God is that women of India may be inspired 
with the ideal of the charkha and induce their relations to take 
to the charkha. 

The Bombaj Ckroniele, 26-2>1940, and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 26>2*1940 


286. QUESTION BOX 

Ck>NSTRUC!TIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

0 ,. Since you have excluded politics from the Gandhi Seva Sanght^ 
what do you say of the Harijan Sevak Sangh? Siould they fly the natumal 
flag on their various institutions? 

A. I have no hesitation in saying that all the constructive 
organizations should eschew politics as we at present know it. It 
may sound strange but it is true that the more these organiza- 
tions devote themselves exclusively to their own particular missions, 
the more they will flourish and the more they will serve the na- 
tional cause. It should be enough that these organizations are 
mostly manned by Congressmen or Congress-minded men. But 

* Amrita Bazar Patrika adds bore: **aiid ettablidi a i»eccdent in world 
hhlctty”. 

s VHr **Speech at Gandhi Seva San|^ Meetmt-III”, pp. 256-76. 
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lliey are and shoidd be imtoucbed by party pobtja. Ibity imadd 
and ought to wdteome die eo-operatioa of all pardei. They provide 
a non^poHdcal meeting ground ibr peraona representing diverse 
■cheob of political (^pinbn. When patty politics separate tis ibiem 
one another even in non'Controversial matters, it is a sure sign tlmt 
something is wremg in the State of Denmark. It is a sure sign of 
intoloraace. It fiidlows fimn what I have said that these construe* 
tive institutioiu ought not to fly the national flag, eipedally so when 
it has become a cause of quarrel between Muslims and Hmdus. 

CtAixiUTrA, Fetaruary 26, 1940 
Harijatt, 2-3-1940 


287. WHAT I SAW IN SANTJNIKETAN 

Hie visit to Santmiketan was a pilgrimage for me. I had long 
intended to go there, but the opportunity oflered itself only on my 
way' to Malikanda. Sandniketan is not new to me. I was first 
there in 1915 when it was yet taking shape, not that it is not doing 
so even now. Gurudev is himself growing. Old age has made no 
difference to the elasticity of his mind. Santiniketaui will therefore 
never cease to grow so long au Gurudev’s spirit broods over it. He is 
in everyone and everything in Santiniketam. The veneration in which 
he is held by everyone is upliftiig because it is spontaneous. It cer* 
tainly uplifted me. The title the grateful students amd staff gave him 
accurately describes the position he commands in Samtiniketan. He 
does so because he hats lost himself to the place and the coigregation. 
1 saw that he was living for his deaurest creation: Visvabhaurati. He 
wants it to prosper amd to feel sure of its future. He had a long 
talk about it with me but that was not enough for him, amd so as 
we parted he put into myhamds the following precious letter: 

DUAa MAHATICAJI, 

You have just had a Urd’s-eye view this morning of our Visvabharati 
centre of activities. I do not know what estimate you have formed of 
its merit. You know that though this institution is national in its im- 
mediate aspect it is international in its spirit, oSering acewding to the 
best of its means India’s hospitality tA culture to the rest of the world. 

At one of its critical moments you have saved it from an utter 
breakdown and hdped it to its legs.* We are ever thankful to you Sat 
tlus act of friendliness. 


1 m VoL LXII, p. 290. 



Mir At»vic» to MOASBAU mxom 

And, now, btdGwn yon ttte yonr fonve of Santinlketta I autln 
my &rvttat nfifMHil to you. Aooept flijt irndtutnin under your ^tee* 
tion, giving it an amuriiKie of ijonaaaence if yon cooiidcr it to tw a 
natfonal aawt. Vimiduurati it like a vonet whicii it carryii^ tbe cargo 
of my H&'t bett treature, and X htqi)e it may claim tpectal care fiom 
my countrymen for itt pretervadoot 
Wth love, 

Rabihdbanath TAOoaa 

Who am I to take the imtitution under my protection ? It carries 
God’s protection because it is the creation of an earnest soul. It is 
not a show thing. Gurudev himself is international because he is 
truly national. Therefore all his creation is international, and Visva* 
bharati is the best of all. I have no doubt whatsoever that Guru- 
dev deserves to be relieved of all anxiety about its future so far as 
the financial part is concerned. In my reply* to his touching appeal 
I have promised all the assistance 1 am capable of rendering. This 
note is the beginning of the effort. 

Calcutta, February 26, 1940 

Harijm, 2-3-1940 


288. MT ADVICE TO NOAKHAU HINDUS 

Manoranjan Babu and other friends from Noakhali came to see 
me during my stay in Malikanda about the difficulties of the Hindus 
in their locality. Manoranjan Babu has been in correspondence with 
me in the matter for some time. 1 have not examined the grievances. 
I had neither the time nor the wish to do so. That is the special pro- 
\dnce of the Provincial Congress Committee and finally the central 
body. But I had no difficulty in giving general advice. Their case 
is more or less like the Sukkur case.^ There is a great difference 
in degree. But I feel sure that no popularly elected Government 
can successfully cope with widespread goondaism as it is alleged to 
be in Noakhali. It is essentially a case of self-defence. Self-respect 
and honour cannot be protected by others. They are for each indi- 
vidual himself or herself to guard. Governments can at best punish 
offenders after the offence has been committed. They cannot assure 
prevention except in so far as punishment acts as a deterrent. Self- 
defence can be violent or non-violent. I have always advised and 

* Vid» p. 228. 

a rtdt “Sind Tragedy”, pp. 71-4. 
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iimsted on noorviolent defence. But I recc^nnize thiU; it hftf to be 
learnt like violent defence. It requires a different training ffotn that 
i^ch is required fisr \dolent defence. Thereibre, if die capacity fbr 
non<violent self>defence is lacking, there need be no bedtaticai in 
using violent means. But Manoranjan Babu being an old Congress* 
man said, *'You say 1 cannot retaliate even in seli^efence?” 
is certainly my view,” I replied. “There was, however, a resolution 
passed by the Gaya Congress* that the use of force in self-defence 
was permissible to Congressmen. I have never justified the 
resolution. Non-violence becomes meaningless if violence is permit- 
ted for self-defence. What is it but self-defence in national resis- 
tance against an a^essor nation? I would therefore advise 
secession from the Coi^iress, if you contemplate the use of fierce in 
defending yourselves in the circumstances described by you.” 

“But,” said Manoranjan Babu, “supposing I adopt the Gaya 
resolution, would 1 be accused of communalism if 1 defended the 
aggrieved Hindu?” “Certainly not,” I replied. “In the first place, 
you do not cease to be Hindu because you are a Congressman. You 
will, however, be guilty of communalism, if you sided with Hindus 
right or wrong. In the case in point you will defend Hindus not 
because they are Hindus but because they are aflSicted. I would ex- 
pect you to defend Muslims if you found them molested by Hindus. 
A Congressman recognizes or should recognize [no] communal dis- 
tinction.” 

The interviewers then discussed the Contes dissensions and 
told me that many Hindus despairing of Congress aid had joined the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and asked whether they could do likewise. I 
told them that ia theory I could see no objection. Whether the local 
circumstances justified the step or not I could not judge. But if I 
was a Congressman and found that as such I could not act effec- 
tively, 1 should not hesitate to join an organization which could ren- 
der effective assistance. I added, however, that no responsible Con- 
gressman could hold office in a Congress organization and yet be a 
member of the Hindu Mahasabha which is frankly a communal 
organization. The whole question bristles with difficulties. The 
occasion demands calmness, truthfulness and boldness. Gommu- 
nalism is bound to win, if the Congress cannot become effectively 
non-violent. It will itselfbecome communal in action if it plays with 
non-violence. For the majority of Congressmen who are Hindus are 
bound to drift into violence, if they do not know the effective use of 
non-violence. I am quite clear in my mind that the Congress can 


t In 1922 
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reotaiii, non-co tn mu u al only if it beoomes truly nou-violent in aU 
matters. It cannot be i«>n-violent only towards the rulers and vio- 
lent towards others. That way lie disgrace and disaster. 

Calootta, February 26, 1940 

HmijaHt 2-3-1940 


289. THE RIGHT STEP 

It was not without a pang that I advised the important step 
taken by the Gandhi Seva Sangh*. The harakiri was performed 
when the Sangh was in full bloom of life. Kishorelal hl^hruwala 
is one of our rare workers. He is indefatigable' He is conscientious 
to a fault. No detail escapes his ^dgilant eye. He is a philosopher 
and popular writer in Gujarati. He is as good a Marathi scholar as 
he is a Gujarati scholar. He is singularly free from race, caste or 
provincial fn-ide or prejudice. He is an independent thinker. He is 
no politician. He is a bom reformer. He is a student of all reli- 
gions. There is no trace of bigotry in him. He avoids responsibility 
and publicity. And yet there is no man who having undertaken 
responsibility would discharge it with greater thoroughness than he. 
It was with great difficulty that 1 succeeded in persuading him to 
become President of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. His industry and single- 
minded devotion brought the Sangh the importance and usefulness 
it has shown. In utter disregard of his health (I count this no merit 
but a demerit in a public worker), he made himself available to all 
seekers at all times. No wonder he became indispensable to the 
Sangh. With infinite care he produced a constitution for the Sangh 
which can be used as a model by any such organization. 

1 mention these details not to glorify Kishorelal. He needs no 
glorifying. I mention them for my own satisfaction and to show the 
reader and especially the retiring members and the numerous sym- 
pathizers of the Sangh that the step was not taken without the ut- 
most deliberation. For the piast two years we, its builders, have been 
groping. We have been feeling that it was not performing the func- 
tion worthy of its ideals. It has ever remained untouched by party 
or power politics. It was bora to support and popularize the con- 
structive part of the Congress programme. Kishorelal was wearing 
himself out to make it effective. But we were not satisfied with the 
result. Wth our vaunted boast that as votaries of the Gita we were 
not concerned with results, there should have been no internal 

t At its meeting on Febnuury 22, 1940; vidt Appendix V, 
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d,l(wtirfiiclkMnu 9at it was there, ttie ctntsei a# It litti 
was not poverty of results but povesty of the miii^biiu We w«i«» tl 
least I was, g^ht|;for the exact missioh of the Saiigh apart hncwn its 
function of beinf a distributing agency fin* hinih donated or ocdleci* 
ed by Jamnalalji for the 8u|$>ort of constructive CSongress worlEeta. 
It was in MaKkanda that 1 discovered the central dbease and the 
remedy. The San^ was a superfluity so fm as the mere carrying 
out ofthe constructive pn^ammevm concerned. For die necemty 
had brought into being the A. 1. S. A., the Harijan Sevak Sang^, 
the A. 1. V, I. A., and the Talimi Sangh. Was there nothing else 
for the Sangh to do which would be vrorthy of the ability and 
saoriflce of workers lilp« KishoreM? 

PirinfuUy the answer came in Malikanda. The Sangh has to 
explore the possibilities of ahimsa in all walks of life. It has to 
find out whether in reality the activities known as constructive have 
vitalconnection with, or are inevitable consequences of, the applica- 
tion of ahimsa to national life. Ahimsa in theory no one knows. It 
is as indefinable as God. But in its working we get glimpses of it as 
we have glimpses of the Alnu^ty in His working amongst and 
through us. It is the function of the Sangh to apply their mind as 
scientists to this laborious task. The constructive activities of the 
different oiganizations furnish the Sangh with ample data for its 
investigations. When the mission was discovered we found that we 
were poor in missionaries for shouldering the tremendous responsi- 
bility. It is good that the discovery has been made. Without the past 
five years’ incessant labour it might not have been made. The Sans^ 
has been kept alive in the hope that the right men, maybe women, 
would be forthcoming to approach the mission than which no 
nobler is to be found. Let the retiring members know that for them, 
too, the work has only now begun. Let them become unseen and 
sUent workers in the research laboratory and send their results to 
the Sangh. Their legal connection with Kishorelal is finished. The 
purer and unbreakable connection has only now begun. In the 
new president the Sangh has an equally well-tried and equally con- 
scientious wmker. Jajuji is no philosopher, he is no writer. But he 
is more prsu:tical. He has been in charge of the Maharashtra 
branch of the A. I. S. A. IBs labours have made of it the success it is. 

The reconstruction is a right stqpi. It must bear the right Ihiit. 

CaLcurrA, February 26, 1940 
Haijim, 2-3-1940 
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, OAtCOTTA^. 

F^numy 26^ 1949 

liBAR IDIOT, 

i liAve not been qmte as of you as you titiiik. I wrote 

a lei^ei’ at Santinlketan* whi(^ ^yarelal] forgot to po$t dQ wt 
readied Matikanda! I wrote another at M[alikanda]*^ But I have 
wanted to write every day. The thing has been iraiXMKible. Mra 
has been writing. She is better. F. is stiU on the brain. Ho: address 
is care Pandit Jagat Ram, Hariana. She has been moving about 
under his directions. 

Oharlie is better. I have not seen him yet. I shall tomorrow. 
Ba is laid up. Fever and severe cough. I shall have to leave hear 
here. You tell Sushila. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the origioal: O.W. 3963. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7272 


29L MESSAGE TO PEOPLE OF MANIPUR^ 

[Before Februa^ 27, 1949]* 

Gandhiji sympathized with the plight of the people of Manipur, and 
exjwessed the opinion that they were justified in a^tating for amelioration of 
their grievances. 

Gandhyi, however, wanted them to realize his inalnlity to render tiiem 
any help except his mmal support, and advised them to keep absolutely 
peaceftd and non>'idolent in their agptatimt. 

The Embay Chnnide, 2B-2-1940 


VFi* p. 222. 

^•Vldi pp/ 281*2. 

s* yh k vntf sent through Lalit Madhab Suma imd anoihw leader of 

Miiiiputs 

^the Mpotft it date^iaed February 27^ 1940**« 

' m 
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Febmer^27, 194 

cm. KAMAXrO) 

If you arc insutini; that you will eat l^read in the nuMmlng only 
oOcomlitiontliatotherf ulsogetit, you should give up radi fussnx^. 
You need bread, others do not. Everyone may eat what he needs. If 
you have still any doubt, adc me. 

EaPfi 

From a microlilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II 


293. FAREWELL MESSAGE TO BEJIGAL 


Calcutta, 
Fibnuay 27\ 1940 

I give brilliant good wishes to Bengal from the bottom of my 
heart, because I consider myself as good a Bei^rali as I am a Guja- 
rati. 

Amrita BaZ(tr Patrikaf 28-2-1940 


294. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Calcutta, 
March 2, 1940 

The question has come from London whether the Coi^ess has 
closed the door to negotiation and compromise. My interjMretation 
of the resolution^ is that the Congress has not closed the door. It 
has been closed by Lord Zetland.^ There can be no negotiation 
on his terms so far as the Gongrei» is concerned. India will not be a 
helpless partner in her own exploitation and foreign domination. 

* Gamdhiji gave this to the Fress reporters before his dquurture for Patna, 
2 This ai^)eared in Harijat under the title **What Resdution Meaiw^. 

Appendix VI. 

* W* “Is It War?”, pp. 210-1, “Statement to the Press**, pp. 215-6 and 

“Anotiier End<>hmaa*i 16-i*ld40. - 
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The Congress will not r^st till Iiuiia is a free countiy as &itaia is. 
And if In^ accepts iion*vi(dence as bn settled poli^, she will be 
freer tbim Britain. Britain, which has ruled the waves, is in danger 
of losing her liberty. I have prescribed a remedy which is fool-proof. 
Whether the Congress will be instrumental in gaimt^; India's free- 
dom or not is a different question. The resolution states in unequi- 
vocal terms that the Congress will enter into no cmnjHromise that 
gives India less. The other thu^; that the Congress has made clear 
is that the British aim beii^ known to be no other than the 
consolidation of the British Emjnre, the India that is influenced by 
the Congress can be no party to the war. In other words, the Congress 
cannot give Britain its moral support. The third thing the resolution 
makes clear is that the fight, whenever it comes, will be strictly non- 
vi(flent and, therefore, under severe discipline. The choice will 
be Britain’s, not that of the Congress, whether India is once more to 
be a prison house for those ^o will rather be prisoners and even 
g3 through greater sufferings than be helpless witnesses of their 
country’s continuous subordination to Great Britain or any other 
Power. 

Calcutta, March 2, 1940 
Harijan, 9.3-1940, and Amrita Bazar Patrika, 3-3-1940 


295. WHEN THE BRITISH WITHDRAW^ 

Unless you adopt an all-party form of government, you are paving 
the way towards sowing Hindu-Muslim conflict after the British protec- 
tion is withdrawn. It was not n<Hi-vioience but your tremendous mag- 
netism plus the backing of British bayonet that kept the Congress in 
pow«r. Try non-violence vrithout the latter for two os three mmiths, 
and the truth of die above will be realized. 

Thus writes an esteemed correspondent. I have no difficulty in 
endorsing the remark that it was the British bayonet that kept the 
Congress ministries in power. My “magnetism” may have had 
something to do with the victory at the polls. But it proved utterly 
useless to keep the ministries in power. The sustaining force was 
the British bayonet. This only shows that the people at large have 
not yet imbibed the lesson of non-violence. 

Ihe remedy is not an all-party government. Such will be no 
government of the people, for the people. It will be the government 


t Tbit appeared under 
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a cattoiu fix iti oWn endb. The cAoeua wiU have no aniioother 
sailiof than the Ckmgreai miiustries had. It witt abo have to 
upon the British bayonet. There can be no manily peace in the land 
unless the British baycMuet is withdrawn. The risk of riots has to be 
run. Non-violence will be bom out of such risks, if at all it is to be 
part of national life. It is daily becoming crystal clear that real 
unity will not come so long as the British bayonet crushes the free 
spirit of the people. The peace it impedes is the peace of the grave. 
1 feel that riots will be a welcome relief, if that is the price we have 
to pay for freedom. For out of them lean conceive the possibility of 
peace coming, not out of the present unreality. The way out of riots 
on the one hand and British bayonets on the other is frank accept- 
ance of non-violence. To this my life is dedicated and my faith 
in its possibility and efficacy will survive the dissolution of my 
body. 

On the Train to Wardha, March 3, 1940 
Harijm, 9-3-1940 

29S. LETTER TO NIRMALA GANDHI 

On the Train, 
March 3, 1940 

CHI. NIMU, 

I have your letters. You vrill have the other news from the 
letter to Ra[mdas]. The train has stopped as if for you! Kanam 
will not surrender to force. Let us be satisfied by getting him to do 
as much as is possible by love. He certainly will progress. 

Blessings fiom 

Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: Nirmala Gandhi Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 



w, mrmR to pubbavati 

{Mmh 5, 

I hiui your letter. I am very happy to biow that you are quite 
wcU, Ba 18 better now. She is with me. She will not accompany me 
teo Ranigarh. We shall be there on the lOth. 

BUssit^s fim 

Bapo 


From a photostat of the Gtyaratt: G.N. 3537 


29S. 4 VERT USEFUL PUBLICATION 

Shri Satis Oiandra Das Gupta of Khadi Pratishthan has just 
published a volume called Home and Village Doctor (price Rs. 5 
cloth-bound, Rs. 6 leather-bound). It contains 1,384 pages, has 18 
chapters on the human body, care of systems, nutrition, hygjoae and 
sanitation, nursing, accidents, home treatment, cheap remedies, 
diseases of the various organs, care of pregnant mother and diild, 
infections ani constitutional diseases as well as those relating special- 
ly to women. Particular contents arc exhaustive, and it has a copi- 
ous index at the end covering 32 pages. There arc 219 instructive 
illustrations. It was during my second imprisonment here that I 
wrote and asked medical friends to give me a book after the style of 
the excellent publication Moords Famly Medidwt. I wanted, how- 
ever, something better and more indigenous in the sense that a lay- 
man serving in villages could handle mth ease. A book was prom- 
ised but the promise could not be fulfilled. Satis Babu came to the 
rescue and with his amazing industry has produced a book which 
should meet my requirements. As he says in his introduction he 
would not publish it till I had read it through and certified it as 
satisfactory. He supplied me with the chapters as they were getdng 
ready; then when he had finished the whole volume he bound it and 
sent it to me. I carried it with me for one year or longer but could 
never get the time required. In despair 1 wrote to Satis Babe 
to publish the bode as it was. He was quite content to leave th( 

^ ptm the 0,N, Register 
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work unpul:4ished« but 1 could tkot think of alkwinf such labour 
of fove given with iafiaite care to be lost. 1 confess that I do not 
quite l^e the bulk of the volume. If 1 could have revised it, pro* 
bably it would have been curtailed. But Satis Babu has erred, if he 
has erred at all, on the safe side. I hope that every village worker 
knowing English will make it a point to possess a copy which can 
be had from the Khadi Pratishthan, 15 G^ege Square, Oalcutta. 

SsVAOKAii, March 4, 1940 
HmjMt 23*3-1940 


299, LETTER TO BALKRISHKA BHAVE 

After 12.30 a.m., March 5, 1940 

cm. BAUtRlSHNA, 

I have got up to write to Vinoba. I am, therefore, writing to 
you also. I have written to Vinoba about the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
The answer to your question is as follows: 

No general rule can be laid down regarding discharges. If the 
nerves have become weak, discharges would occur even when no 
desire was felt. This would be a condition of extreme weakness. If 
discharges are the result of physical urge, they must be conquered. In 
either case, however, we have no option but to endure them. It is 
but obvious that the fewer the discharges the better for the person. 
To the question how many may be considered safe, there can be no 
reply. Some may be debilitated even by one. Some feel no visible 
effect even if they get one every week. 1 would, therefore, advise you 
not to worry about their number but go on, patiently and with 
faith, taking measures to control them. “Action alone is thy province, 
never the fhiits thereof”^ ap[dies completely in this case, too. 

Biasings Jrom 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I cannot conceive of any circumstances in which you may be 
justified in retiring to the Himalayas. 

For the jnesent, at any rate, there is no question of your going 
to jail. I have not as yet thought over the subject from all points of 
view. 

BAPtI 

From Gujarati: G.W. 805. Courtesy: BaOcriihiia Bhave 

^ Bhapmi Oita, n. 47 
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Is It VoUIMTABT? 

The locfti officiab have btm coUecdag imniey from the peoide io 
aid the war fund. But the way ia i^ch they have been nd^ng numey, 
thoufl^ 'it it >upposed to be voluntary giving, leans to be practical eoetcioa. 
They arranged for a drama, but under instructions from die oflSctals the vil- 
lage teadiers (wnne of whom get about 12 or 15 rupees per month), the 
village munsif, bazaar-keepen, all had to buy ddwts varying in {vice from 
one to fifteen rupees each. A petty shop-keeper whose income is mUy about 
Rs. 15 had to i>ay Rs. 5 fi>r a ticket diough the man never attended the 
drama. He told me he paid the money because the local Sub-coUecUw, 
Tehsildar, Circle Inspector of Police ivere all dioe in person to collect the 
money. I am told Rs. 3,500 were raised in one night in my village. Will 
you advise what to do? 

A. If what you say is true, it is naked coercion. There is no- 
thii^ voluntary in the people’s action. I can only hope that the high- 
er authorities do not Imow anything about such high-handed pro- 
cedure. Your duty is clear. You must tell the people that they ought 
not to submit to coercion. They are as free to refuse to buy tickets 
as they are free to buy them. You and they should run the risk in- 
volved; you in instructing the people, and they in refusii^ to pay. 

A Young Man’s Dilemma 

Q. I am a young man o£ 22 years. Is it legitimate for me to refuse 
to oblige my fadin' in the matter of marriage if I do not wish to marry? 

A. According to the Shastras and also reason, children when 
they reach the age of discretion, which the former prescribe as 16 , 
become their parents’ friends, t.e., are free from parental dictation. 
They are still bound to consult them and defer to their wishes wher- 
ever they can. You are full-grown, and in a matter so vital as 
marriage you should respect^y refuse to marry if the match is 
not to your liking or for any other valid reason. 

A Doiffisnc DffnouLTY 

( 1 . I am a young man ci 23 years. For the last two yean, I have 
been using pure khadi only. Foe the last 28 days I have been qiinmng regu- 
larly in' my letsure time. But my wife refeaes to wear khadi. She says it 
h too coarse. Should I compel her to use khadi ? 1 may abo mention dmt 
I &ad ottf tenqieramenta are inccmipatible. 


SOI 
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A* Tha$ittlie<iadEiuiaoiilQtoliif)Eiiii 
tfafti the hnshend, being the stronger nn4 more educated party* Im# 
n> act as tutmr to his wifh and put up with her defects* If ahy* la 
your case you have to bear the inoompattlniity and oomfuer yoat 

by iovet never by oompuluon. ItfeUows thatyou cannot ooi^iHd 
your wife to use khadi. But you diould trust your love and exa mgde 
to make her do the right thing. Remember your wife is not yomr 
Iffoperty any more than you are hm. She is your better half. Treat 
hor as such. You will not regret the experiment. 

ANOima DoMEmc DtrsicuLTy 

X •m married. My wife h a good %iromaa. We have chikhenu 
We liave lived together in pteace hidierto. Unfortunately ilw came acroM 
$omeoae whom she has ad<qpited as her guru. She has recdved gunmmlr*^ feoni 
her and her life has become a dosed bode for me. This has given rise 
to codtmst between us. I do not know what I should do. Rama, at por- 
trayed by Tulsidas, is my ideal hero. Should 1 not do what Rama did, and 
' cut all connection with my %rife? 

A. Tuladas has taught us that we may not ixuiiscriminately 
imitate the great. What they may do with impunity we may not. 
Think <d*Rama*s love for Sita. Tulsidas tells us that before the ap- 
pearance of the golden deer the real Sita at the behest of Rama disap- 
peared in the clouds and the mere shadow remained. This fact 
was a close secret even from Lakshmana. The poet further tells us that 
Rama had a purpose which was divine. It was with this shadow of 
Sita that Rama dealt* after the appearance of the golden deer on 
the scene. Even so Sita never resented any single act of Rama. All 
such data would be lacking in any mundane case, as they are lack- 
ing in yours. Therefore my advice to you would be to bear with 
your wife and not intorfere with her so loi^^ as you have no cause 
of com]daint against her conduct. If you adopted someeme as your 
guru and had your gmmantra and if you did not impart the secret 
to your wife, I am sure you would not relish her resenting your 
refusal to disclme the seoret. I admit that between husband and 
wife there should be no secrets from one another. I have a voy 
high opinion of the marriage tie. 1 hold that husband and wife 
merge in each other. They are one in two or two in one. But 
these things cannot be regulated mechsniesdiy. All things oon;- 
j^ered, t^erefere, since you are a Isborabminded hushi^ yon 
should have no diiBcalty in respecting your wife’s refajctaaoc to 
share the seoret with you. 

^ A mysdc fbrmula piescribed by a gum 
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UmiJm WMVBKf AND Mill Yann 

fl. By iw^tbif on ^ uie of oettifiei} Miadi only, yon* have delivered 
« eery levere blow to the Mudiei treaven on the one hand who are moitly 
wAig flolfi yam, and on die other to tihe eonswner who k Ham induced to 
jpnrdhtne eerdSed Idtadi vdihh ii notoriouily dear. X am a M^l•iim worldng 
ifg the uptift of the weaver data. I appeal to you to remove diia doidile 
by aanctioning the uae of haad<woven mill yam fcfaadi. 

A. There is no communalssm in IdbuuU. The AJJSA. has 
thona anda of Mudim sjnnnera and hutidreds of Muslim weavers 
on its boolbi. Khadi has as yet made little impression upon miU- 
yara weavers. What it has done is to provide occupaticm to 
theae ifindu and Muslim weavers vdio were thrown out of em- 
ployment by mill competition. Those weavers who do not take 
to weaving hand**spun are cutting their own throats becauito the 
natural consequence of the spread of mills will be the destructhm 
of weavers as it has been that of hand-spinners. The handloom 
weavers who have held their own are pattern weavers. If khadi 
became universah Muslim and other weavers who are today 
weaving mill yam would, as a matter of course, take to weaving 
hand-spun. Thus there is no case of khadi ever hitting a single 
weaver. In fact it is his sole protection. 


A Ticklish Question 

1 lun a Hindu student. I have been great friends with a Mus- 
lim, but we have fklten out over the question of idol worship. I find solace 
in idol wonhip, but I cannot give an answer to my Muslim firieiKi in tenns 
of what may be ctUled convincing. Will you say somethbg oo idcd woisbtp 
in HmjmJ 


A. My sympathies are both with you and your Muslim 
fiiend* 1 suggest your reading my writings on the question in 
Twni India and, if you feel at all satisfied, let your Muslim friend 
read them, too. If your friend has real love for you, he will 
omiquer his prejudice against idol worship. A friendship which 
exacts oneness of opinion and conduct is not worth mudi. Friends 
have to tolerate one another’s vmys of life and thought even though 
they may be difibrent, except where the difference is fiindamentd. 
Maybe your friend has come to think that it is sinful to assodate 
with you as you are an idolater. Idolatry is bad, not so idol 
woiditp. An idolater makes a fetish of his idd. An idol wor- 
difoper sees God even in a stone and therefixre takes the help of an 
idm to establish hts union with God. Every Hindu child knows 
that the stone in the famous tem{de in Benares is not Kadii 
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Vii^wwiatli. Bat he believes that the liord el* the t/niveree 4i»ei 
redde spedelly in that etcme. This {day of the imagiiMitien jkt 
p^miasible and headthy. Every editi^ of the iS&a on a booh* 
stall has not that sanctity whidr I ascaribe to my own GOfty* 
Logic tells me there is no more sanctity in my copy than hi any 
other. The sanctity is in my i m a g i n atio n . But that imaginatioo 
brings about marvellous concrete results. It changes men's lives. 
1 am of oinniott that, whether we admit it or mn, we are aS 
idol worshippers or idcdaters, if the distittctkm t have dra%m is not 
allowed. A book, a building, a jncture, a candng are surely aB 
images in which G^d does reside, but they are not God. He who 
says they are errs. 

EdUCATEO UNSamOYMENT 

{2,. *1110 proUem ctf unen^^bymmt among Uie educated It aatuming 
alarming proportiems. You of coune condonn hi]d^ educatkm, but tfaote 
of ua vdio have been to the Univenity realize that we do develop mentally 
there. Why Should you diceourage anyeme from learning? Would not a 
better solutkm be for unemployed graduates to go in fizr mast education 
and let the viUagen pve them food in return? And could not Provincial 
Governments come to their aid and hdip diem with some money and doddag? 

A. I am not against higher education. But I am against cmly 
a few lakhs of boys and girls receiving it at the expense of the pom 
tax-payer. Moreover I am against the type of higher education that 
is given. It is much cry and little wool, liie whole system of higher 
education and fix: that matter all edtication needs radical overhaul- 
ing. But your difficulty is about unemployment. In this you have 
my syxE^athy and co-cqreration. On the principle that every labourer 
is wcxrthy of his hire, eveiy graduate who goes to a village to serve 
it is entitled to be housed, fed and clothed by the villsgers. And 
they do it too. But they will not when the graduate lives like 
saM log and costs them ten times as much as they can afford. His 
life must acemd as nearly as {XMsible with that of the villagers and 
bis mission must find a{>|Mreciation among them. 

Sevaoram, March 5, 1940 
Harijan, 9-3-1940 



301. SBXSAON BECOMES SBYAGMht^ 


There is Segaon near Wardha where I am trying to be a villa- 
gar, And there is Shegaon, a station on the main line about 132 
miles west of Wardha. The result was that many lettm and 
wires meant for Segaon, Wardha, went to the $h<^gaon statkm. In 
order to avoid this confusion an af^dieation was sent to the autho- 
rities on behalf of the villagers to change the name of Segaon to 
Sevagram. It is a name with a meaning. It means a village dedica- 
ted to service. The vilh^^rs ^o signed the application did so fully 
knowing they were doing. Let us hope they will live up to 
toe meaning of the name they have chosen to give to their village. 
Corre^ndents will please bear the chat^ in mind. 

SevAORAM, March 5, 1940 
UofijMf 9-3-1940 


302. WHEN? 

Everybody is asking me not whether but when I am to call the 
oountry to civil disobedience. Some of my qumtioners are the most 
sober among co-workers. To them the Patna resolution^ has no 
other meaiung than that the struggle’s coming is a question of days. 
It is proof that the country, or that part of it that has hitoerto 
taken part in the stru^le for freedom, is tired of waiting and sus- 
pense. It is hearteiung to think that there are in the country so 
many persons who count no sacrifice too dear for gaining indepen- 
dence. 

While, therefore, I admire toe zeal of my questioners, I must 
warn them against being impatient. Hiere is nothing in the resolu- 
tion to warrant the belief that the atmoiq>here is suitable for deda- 
ring civil disobedience. It will be suicidal to declare it when there 
is so much indiscipline and violence within the CSongress itself. Con- 
gressmen will make a serious misuke if they do not give full weight 
to my words. I cannot, will not, start mass civil dtsol^ence so kmg 
as I am not convinced that there is enough discipline and enouj^ 

1 This appeared under **Ndtei*'. 

t K«dr Appoidht VI. 
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tii)a!>violeiice in CVmffren nmlcs. tlitt npathy nbont <ii« ‘ 

programme^ Le., sfunning anil sales of khaili, 1 ttA« tO' he polSthe 
vgm of unbditir, Battle throogh instniments ia fittedboaaittl 
to Bulure. Sadb persons shoiU4 know that I am not maau If 
there is no hope of attaining the necessary measure ef #ii(%d|iim aiMl 
non*vii^ence, it would be better to let me retire Bom leaderiiii^. 

Let it be clearly understood that I cannot be hustled ittto pee- 
cii»tatii^( the strug^e. They err grievoudy who think that I call 
ever declare dvil disobedience, having been driven thereto by the 
so-called lef^sts. I make no such distinction between rightists and 
leftists. Both are my coworkers and friends. He will be a bold man 
vdio can with any measure of certainty draw the line of demar- 
cation between leftists and rightists. Congressmen and non<<}oni- 
gressmen should also know that, even if the whole ooimtry were to 
turn against me, I must, vdien the time comes, fight ringle-handed. 
The others have or may have weapons besides non-violence. I have 
no choice. Being the author of non-violent technique in the political 
field, I am bound to fight when I feel the urge from within. 

It is inherent in the technique that I never know the time- 
table in advance. The call may come at any time. It need not be 
described as fiom God. The iimer urge is a current phrase easily 
understood. Everybody sometimes acts upon the inner urge. Su<^ 
action need not alvrays be right. But there is no other explanation 
possible for certain actions. 

The thought often comes to me that it would be a good 
thing if the Congress could forget me. I do sometimes feel that 
with my strange views of life I am a misfit in the Congress. 
Whatever special qualifications I may possess and for which the 
Congress and the country may have use, can perhaps be better 
utilized if I were wholly cut off from the Congress. But I know 
that this severance cannot be brought about mechanically or vio- 
lently. It will come in its own time, if it has to come. C^y Con- 
gressmen should know my limitations and should not be surprised 
or grieved if they find me stiff and unbending. I ask them to 
believe me vriien I say that I am incapable of acting irithout 
the fulfilment of the conditions laid down for declaring mass dvil 
disobedience. 

SsvAORAM, March 5, 1940 
iforpm, 9-3-1940 



StVAOSAUt 

Mm^h 5, 19401^ 

iOie' body Is fijke « letter writ on water. 

M. K.,GAKDlil 

Fradt a photostat of &e TaioU: G.N. 874 

m iMTTm TO MmiAL AMO susmu GAMOm 

SBVAORAlf, 
[On or after Marth 5, 1940Y 

on. MANILAL AND SDSHILA, 

I have Manilal’s letter. Herewith a letter to Mrs. Fagson. 
I ^ glad I met hw. She is a very good woman. How is W«t^ 
domg? HowisSorabji? Give me aU the news from there. Things 
Are going on all right here. 

Blessings Jrm 
Bapu 

Frcm a photostat of the Gtyarati: G.N. 4873 


305. TELEGRAM TO GUJARAT VIDTAPITH 

[On or before March d, 

QIAD DR. MONTESSOU IS VlSmNO AHMSDABAD. HOPE 
THE VIDYAPITH WILL PRORT BY THE DOniNOUlSBBD 
VISrrOR*8 PRESENCSE. 

&APU 

TTu Madb, 7>3.1940 

^ The addbmnee was then renderii^ scaveag^ service at the Ashram. 
^ The date-fine is in Devaaagati 

3 la tiw sooroe the ptaoe name Segaoo has been OS and snbsti- 
tilted by Sevagmm. Thk diaiige was nodded on Mavdh 5> 1840; wuk 
"Segaon Beoomei Sevagram**, p. 305. 

K« Westy prtntnr ef Jhdisa Opimm and a dose associate of Gandhyi 
hi 9dudi Africa 

’ Tlie n^ort is da«e4ined **AiiiiMdabad, Maidt 6, 1940**. 
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30$. lETTER WPRABHAVATI 

SsVA!(»iUf, 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. May God grant you enough Jtreiigth td 
bear your new burden’. 1 have no doubt that you will aoi|Edt 
yourself well in the work. 

Bbtmgtfim 

Bafo 

From a photostat the Giyatati: GJl. 3538 


307. LETTER TO C. F. AJiDREWS 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

Mmh 7, 1940 

MY DEAR CHARLIE) 

Here is a letter from Lilian^. I have sent her a consoling 
reply. I have your note. You need have no worry about the 
sisters. I have tqld you about Kallenbach’s money. But you will 
not use it for any other purpose no matter what requests for aid 
you might have. 

I hope you are making steady progress. 

Love from us all. 

Moham 

From a f^otostat: G.N. 993 


^In coD&ection with womco vohmWen Uk the Cki^pCM seHkn « 
Ramgsrh. VUt footnote 3) p. 162. 

>Addreiaee*t sister 



m LETTM to VIJArABmm M, PAMHOU 

SBVAGOtAIC, WaRDHA, 
Monk 7, 1940 

ORI. V^AVA, 

I iiEV« your tetter. Did you climb Mount Abu all akme? 
If you did not feel any alter>effcct8f then your health must have 
greatly inoftfoved. 

Has Nanabhai* recovered completely? 

Ba is iully restored. I will most jnobably leave here on the 
ISlth fm* Ramgarh. Ba is not going with me. It is good news 
that both the schools^ are ruiming well. 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

Fmn a friuMotut of the Gt^ati: G.N. 7124. Also C.W. 4616. Courtesy: 
ViJayibdui M. Pandioli 


309. ASHRAM mTES 


Sevaoram, 
March 7, 1940 

I hear that many persons who forgo a meal do not inform 
the kitchen, with the result that food is wasted. It is therefore 
requested that whoever wants to forgo a particular meal should 
imtify the kitchen in time. 

Ihis and such other notes issued from day to day diouid be 
displayed on the wall. 

Bapu 

From Hiodt: C.W. 4674 


^ Nridinhapraiad KaUdas Bhatt 

*Tbe H<mie Sduxd <^Bhavnagar with whidi Nanahhai was cmmected 
and dW sdhod at Amlda where addressee’s worked 
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5/0. ISTTBR TO F. MAST BAtR 


SmoMM, WmsM 

fiiAK HAmr. 

. . . Ba{>u nyi yon muit give qplnaing on tilie Aiilli nrihile waiding 
It li bad for your eyes. And you most oonotetrste oo iiiqsrovfaq( your tpm 
wbkh ii very tW at tbe moment. . . , 

Aimr 

From a fihotoatat: G.N. 6078. Abo G.W. 3406. Gburteor: Anuit Kao 


311 LETTER TO VIMTAKPRASAD G. PAimU 

SeVAORAMj Wardiia, 

Monk 8, im 

BHAI VINAYAKPRAIAD, 

I could reach your letter only today. If you bear with the 
opposition and go on doing your work with single-minded devo- 
tion, a day will come when the spinning-wheel will have become 
popular. 

Bkstings fim 
Bapu 

Shu Vinayakprasad G. Pandya 
Bajvada, Khatu Pole 
Baroda 

From a photmtat of the Ovyaiati: G.N. 1368 
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m mrmR to majoim Am smmu oAmm 


StVAOKAM, WaXDIIA, 
AMt B, 1940 

CSV. MANlLAt AN]> SUSSILA, 

I have your letteni* Maniial’s reproach is justified. I knew 
about the struggle there. But 1 did what I could. From here 
I could not give you any other advice. What could Jawahar 
have done? 1 cannot put such a burden on him. I do not re- 
gret what I did or the advice I gave. Does not the final dedskm 
rest with you there? 

Medh writes and tells me that he wishes to come here and 
consult me. He is welc(»ne to do so. I gather that in any case 
be has to cone. 

Ba is better. Whenever she makes the shghtest mistake she 
falls ill. Kunvaiji is vrell. Valjibhai is leaving today for Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. 

Bk fangs fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of die Gujarati*. G.N. 4909 


313, LETTER TO SJTA GANDHI 


March 8, 1949 

cm. StTA*, 

I could reply to your letter, only today. You should write 
in ink. Your English handwritii^ is beauti^, but your ipellii^ 
seems very poor. Not ‘copisition’ but 'composition*, not 'geora- 
phy* but *gc<^aphy’*. Your Gujarati handwriting is hardly 
legible. I shall wait and see what your reply is like. 

Bksdxgsfim 

Bapu 

Fran a photostat of the Gt^anidt O.N. 4910 

t Maoilat Oatulhi*s daughter 

source has dieie wor^ in English, 

3i: 



314. LETTER TO RASIKLAL 

Sbvaokam, 'Wakooa, 
Monk 8, im 

BRAI RASKLAL, 

I am reaching your letter of February 7, 1940, only today. 
The celebration is over now; I am watchii^ your work. 1 am 
firm in my opinion. Those who will remain stead&st will not 
only keep their own self-respect but will also uphold the prestige 
of the people of Limbdi.* If . . .* workers keep themselves out, the 
number of workers counted by you is good. But strength lies in 
quality, not in numbers. 

Bkssings fr«m 
Bapu 

Fn»n a copy o{ the Gujarati :.Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


315. LETTER TO NARANDAS GANDHI 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
Mank 10, 1940 

cm. NARANDAS, 

I have your letter. May your faith bear fruit. Write to Sardar 
firom time to time. I am sure you keep Nanalal informed, too. 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

From a tnicrofilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8571. CSourtety: 
Nanmdas Gandlii 


* Pttfc Vol. LXX, pp. 144.5. 
2 The word i$ oarntdligible. 



Z16, MOTE TO KRISSMACHAMDRA 

March 10, 1940 

I can judge only when you tell me all that has been done, 
this much is of course true that our living here is getting quite 
luxurious. We should think how far it may be tolerated. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4339 


317. FORENGUSHMEK 

Thus writes a very responsible Englishman to a common 
friend. The receiver sends it to me for answer:^ 

I have just been reading with very red concern the text of the 
resolution^ tdiidt the Working Committee adopted yesterday. I am 
writing as a very mdinary Englishman who has been interested in India 
for a good many years. ... I do not believe that my sympathy with 
or attitude towards Indian aspirations is in any way peculiar to myself; 
the views I hold ... are pretty generally held by a large numbo* of 
Englishmen. I can speak with some confidence cm thU point as I am 
in fairly close toudt with several people who exercise some influence over 
English opinion and have been working with increasing success to create 
an atmosphere favourable to granting India's demand for full domimon 
status. What are we to make of the Committee's latest move and 
of vdiat appears to be the rather sudden and drastic change from a 
demand for dominion status to one for complete independence? 1 have 
for too great a respect for Oandhiji and the other Congress kaden I have 
met to bdteve it is either Muff or arises from a hasty icsentownt at our 
regrettaUy unfordioomiag attitude during die early nqodadons. They 
ought to know us wdS enough by now to realise how difficult we find it 
to do the handsome thing in a handsome way; and yet on dte whole I 
dthik it is our maimeri vduch are at foult more often dum our intentions. 

U, OmtAott, the reKdttdon must be taken to mean vfoat it says and 
‘man invited to ranove ouridves bag and ba^i^ fbrdiwidi, 1 cannot 
adiing you very imrioutly whether you are ready able to rule 

* Chly excerpts are reproduced here. 

Append Vt 





latSh witfaKHit may hidp ^rom at* Whm X mm 0m t&e FfwHeMr Imh 
ymmm X mmt m mimber dt large and fierce gciiilenieii vAm were liiere% 
l^oatitig at di^e proepect of eajoyiiig ilieixitelves «t 
once file Eagliih were gone* There ere abo^ I believe^ ofitor pertfei 
who would not hesitate to exploit the diflSIculties of the new Indian 
ReiHiblic. Non^otence is> Z admits a powerful weapon against people 
wifii some {srr^iudicei against the ifiiysical coordon of those^ who do not 
defmd themsdvest but 1 doubt its effecfiyeness against those who 
regard fiie whole idea with contempt* Gan you keep these fbroes in 
order or are wc to contemplate handing India over to admtsiktratiYe 
chaos and possible^ even probable, civil war? You may say that that 
is your affair and if such difficulties arise you will deal with them in 
your own way, but that does not ease my mind. I am not concerned 
to defimd either the circumstances under which we got contrcd over 
Ittdia-^in view of her defenceless condition in the latter part of the 
i8th century some other power would no doubt have taken advantage 
of it, if wc had not — ^nor the way we have treated her since, for the 
worse our record may be made to appear the more incumbent it is 
upon us, in my opinion, not to divest ourselves of our responsibiitties, 
of the penalties of our own misdeeds, if you like, until there is an equally 
stable as well as a more enlightened administration ready to take 
over from us. I know that if I heard six months after we left India 
that Hindus and Muslims were killing one another in the face of an im« 
potent government, I should not feel without blame, and I am cer« 
tain that many Indians and other people as well would point to it as 
the evil legacy of British dominatiem. I cannot therefore persuade my« 
self that we English can fairly leave India until we have put her an a 
position to stand firmly on her o%vn feet. When that time comes I will go 
gladly. I believed it was coming soon but my experience does not 
suggest that it has arrived yet. As dominion status seems to me to be a 
long step towards it, why is it unacceptable? 

. . • 1 know the East End of London fiiirly well and I can 
assure you that it is the purest nonsense to say that the electors of Silver* 
town arc fighting or voting to bolster up Britbh imperialism. They tea- 
liae that we are up against evil things and that life even under the condi* 
lions dockland is a better thing than it would be under Kasism. 
They know too, or if they do not I am afraid they will know before 
they are much older, that this is going to be a desperate struggle and 
that victory, if and when it does come, will have ;been bought at a 
terribly high price. Mow aure they going to feel towards those people 
in India who by trying to obstruct our war effort at this critical stage 
did their best to give that little purii to the scales fiiat mif^t well 
have meant defeat? 



fCM|L matmomt 


SIS 


Vte tamy »y, do we itwe to Engbuid and vdiat do we ewro 

wt iedw r ibe iy defSaatied or not? This is die ^iportufiitjr we bare bem 
weitbi|; Ibr aad we mean to take it.* . . . CHwtl dUsobedieoce and dxe 
trouUes to wbidi it will oertaioly give rise will emhamus us seridudy and 
Gsmie ea a i g ieratioo, if not mudi wane, between people vriio oofl^t 
to be firiends, but I do not see how fay itsdf it is going to get rid of 
us, particularly when we are mdbtlixed. If it is unsuoceisful and we 
w& die war in spite of it, the very people who, 1 firmly believe, would 
have recognized India's fiirbearanoe to add to our difficulties in die 
most generous way will feel a resentment which it will take a genera- 
tion to dissipate. If cm the other hand ycni are able to make us lose 
the war, do you really believe that the Germans or Russians will either 
keep dielr hands off India or win be more active in giving her com- 
plete indqiendence than we have been? If your tam^ is 'no’, then 
would you socmer be ruled by Nazis or Boldieviks than by i»? 

I do believe I have been honestly sympathetic tmvards Congress 
aspirations and so fiur as my limited experience goes have tried honestly 
to interpret them to friencb in England. But this latest developmcmt 
I cannot understand or justify either on grounds of logic or even of 
expediency. Can you help me? I know I shall be getting enquiries fitom 
home before long and should like to answer them Burly. At due tame 
* time while tihe generab are manoeuvring, is there any way in vriiirii a 
private soldier like myself cxnild be of assistance? There is to muc^ 
gcxxiwill in danger of being wasted. 

The letter represents the thoughts of many Englishmen who 
are well disposed towards the Gcmgress. And yet it betrays a tragic 
ignorance of Indian thought. Thus the writer says, “What are 
we to make of the Ckimmittee’s latest move and of what appears 
to be the rather sudden and drastic change from a demand for 
dominion status to one for complete independence?” Now com- 
plete independence has been the definite goal of the Congress 
since 1929,* and has been repeated every year &om thousands of 
platforms. From that year to this the Goi^fress has never even 
so much as mentioned Dominion Statv^. Therd is, therefore, no 
change whatsoever in the Congress demand. The question of 
suddenness or drasticness simply does not arise. Confusion arises 
firom my oft-c|uoted letter to Mr. H. S. L. Polak wherein I said in 
1937, that if Dominion Status with the right to secede was offered, 
I for one would a<x:ept it.‘ I had no authority to bind anyone 
else to that statement. Needless to say the offer was never made. 


* VUe Vcti. XLIX, 320, 343 ri seg. 
»V&bV6L LXXV, p. 322. 
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mt CXMLLBC3TB0 WOm Of MAHATItA. OAMSm 


Whatever may be said of me, no charge of change of policy onh 
be brought against the Congress. So far as I am concerned* t have 
changed. Exigence since gained and nuturer redectUm have led 
me to think tW Domintmi Status even of the Statute of Westminster 
variety cannot suit India’s case. 1 have only recently given* my 
reasons for the change of opinion which I need not repeat here. 

When the writer thinks that India cannot yet stand on her 
own legs, he has not even Dominion Status in contemplation* Fmr 
Dominion Status is nothing if it does not mean the ability of the 
Dominion in question to stand by itself. 

What the Congress has de^itely asked for is Britain’s dec- 
laration that it will pve effect to the decisions of a duly elect- 
ed Constituent Assembly. In other words, Britain should recog- 
nize the right of India without any outside interference or influ- 
ence to determine her ovm future. It may be even Dominion 
Status. It may be less than independence or a modified form of 
it. It may also be complete independence. The Coixgrcss will 
not lower- its flag. But the Constituent Assembly is not synony- 
mous with the Congress. This Assembly will include representatives 
of all parties who can secure sufficient votes. Therefore all 
minorities will be represented in their full strength. 

It is a ^eat pity that even the best of Englishmen arc, as a 
rule, woefully ignorant of the Indian claim. They ar® too self* 
satisfied to take the trouble of studying the Indian case. They will 
not read nationalist papers. They take their opinions from the 
Ar^lo-Indian papers which themselves generally betray amazing 
ignorance about the thoughts, aspirations and acts of nationalist 
India. It has been the lot of the Congress to be misrepresented 
from its inception. I suggest that responsible Englishmen should 
meet, say, the best-known Congressmen of the left and the right 
schools of thought, and I promise that much misimderstanding 
will be removed. It may be that even then there will be honest 
differences of opinion. These will always exist. 

The writer dreads to think what will happen to India if Eng- 
lishmen were to vacate the country bag and baggage. Such a 
contingency is inconceivable in a non-violent strug^. Hi® end 
of non-violent action is a friendly settlement. If he means merely 
the English soldiers, they will certainly go if they will not serve 
independent India or if they are not wanted because they are 
too expensive or for any other cause. It must not be forgotten 
that the Indian stru^le is not anti-British, it is anti-exploitation| 


\r$d$ “Notes”, pp. 22-3. 
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not anti-fereigaert. Underlying the writer** fear 
I* tlie pombiMty of India deciding upon something beyond its 
capacity. This honest English belief in the incapacity of India 
to come to a sane judgment or to defend herself against civil 
war or foreign aggression is perhaps the greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of an honourable settlement. If the fear is .justified, 
the only antidote is to run the risk and let India learn wisdom 
and the art of self-defence by becoming free. Any other course 
means almost perpetual helplessness and foreign domination. Surely 
it is better for India, England and the world that a helpless sub- 
continent runs the greatest risk for coming into its own than 
that in its sickness it becomes a dead weight to itself and the 
world. The distinguished writer seems to admit the wrong Bri- 
tain has done. It will not be undone by Britain being the judge 
of India’s destiny and cherishii^ the distant hope that one day 
India will be fit enough to shoulder full responsibility for internal 
and external defence. The very argument advanced by the writer 
against India determining her future seems to me to be conclusive 
for ending British rule at the earliest moment possible. 

If the position taken up by me is the correct one, the Nari 
or Bolshevik menace can have no meaning for nationalist India, 
especially as its defence is rooted in non-violence. 

But the writer evidently has no faith in non-violence of the 
strong. I must wholly disagree with him when he says, “Non- 
violence, I admit, is a powerful weapon against people with some 
prejudices against the physical coercion of those who do not 
defend themselves, but 1 doubt its efficacy against those who 
regard the whole idea with contempt.” The real test of non- 
violence lies in its being brought in contact with just those who 
have contempt for it. The writer would be right if he wore to 
say that such unadulterated non-violence has not yet been used 
by the Congress. The answer would be that I am trying my 
utmost to present India and through it the world with a completed 
example of non-violence. I may fail. But I invite Englishmen 
to assist the experiment if they have even a faint belief in the 
possibility of the exercbe of such non-violence. 

With the poor opinion the writer has of the working of non- 
violence, it is no wonder that he trembles at the thought, when 
the British retire firom India, “of a number of large and fierce 
gentlemen who were literally gloating at the prmpect of enjoying 
themselves at India's expense once the £i^;liffi were gone”. Is it 
likely that an assembly of eleemd men and women who had such 
a fear would sign their death warrant by asking the £n|duh 
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to retire in (Mrdo: that they may be devoured by ^'tirge «tid 
tierce gentiemen** of the Frontier? 1 suggest to the wnter thet* 
if and utiien the English retire, both the Mutihm and tiie Bln* 
dus will find it profitalde to live in peace as they used to dO 
before the British advent. If there had been perpetual <]uarrdb, 
one or the other would have been wiped out. When re«d inde- 
pendence comes to India, Congresses and Leagues will be m- 
where unless they represent the real opinion of the country, llie 
presence of the Irtish bayonet has created an artificial conditkm 
\tiiich suppresses the natural play of human action and demora- 
lizes both the suppressed and the suppressors. Let me also add 
that the presence of the British forces has not preiwnted riots 
sudb as were seen in Sukkur or kidnappings and raids on the 
Frontier. Whatever success the forces achieve is alter the events 
have happened. The sufferers are no better off" for the punitive 
measures, nor is it possible to say that at least in the majority 
of such cases full reparation is made. 

.That the Congress resistance at this stage will embitter the 
En glish mind and will be remembered against India, is a possibi- 
lity. But my own experience of human nature, not excluding 
the British, is that bitternesses are forgotten when parties wish 
to come together. The suggestion presupposes the crushing of 
civil disobedience. There is no such thing in the civil disobe- 
dience dictionary. If there is violence, it will certainly be crush- 
ed because violence can only end in a disgraceful rout. There 
never has been previous preparation; the people themselves will 
be bewildered. They would not know what to do. But if, in 
spite of all the precautions I may take for a non-violent struggle, 
bitterness is still to be the residue, even that risk has to be run. 
Before the throne of the Almighty man will be judged not by his 
acts but by his intentions. For God alone reads our hearts. Freedom*s 
battles are not fought without paying heavy prices. Just as man 
vmuld not cherish the thought of living in a l^y other thsm his own, 
so do nations not like to live under other nations however noble and 
great the latter may be. Englishmen who are undergoing tremendous 
sa<»ifices for preserving their fireedom should not fail to appreciate 
India’s travail. The Congress does not say: *Give us Congressmen 
Mfoat we want.* It says to the Rulers: *Not you but the elected 
representatives of the nation should decide its fote.* If such a 
reasonable proposition is circumvented, what should the Congrewi do 1 

SxvAO&AM, March 11, 1940 
Harijmt 16-3-1940 
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Shirimati lUjkuimi Amrit 

... I have reoeatly adchesied all <nir braaduM of the AB<India Wo* 
Qonferenoe^ imd adusd them to tdee what you have termed 
^'ncii^cial ^pitming” as a practical way d* hdpmg khadi. Zf women of 
the hasur^ ehuaes wmild spin r^pdarly and ^ve their yam to the 
A.I.S.A., it oouhl be utilized for sustaining dte recent increase in the 
wages of sjnnners which die Assodatiaa has introduced. . . . Spinnen 
are women; they live if khadi lives; if we can heh> to raise their earn* 
logs to a living wage, we are at once not only giving diem economic 
indqpendence but we also raise die dignity cf their laboitf . 

. . . While it is qpen to diose tdio will not spin to help by 
dtmadmis, the value of work which makes us one in s{^t with the pom, 
which enhances the dignity of all labour, especially women’s labour, and 
tdiich develops within us a love of hand-woven and hand-spun doth as 
nodiing else can, is something which cannot be reckoned in terms o( moaey. 

Girl students in colleges dten ask me in ^lat way they can serve 
the country. Each one of them could contribute her quota in this man- 
ner too. 

I shall be very grateful if you will give your blessing and approval 
to this scheme and thereby strengthen my aj^ieal. We ought of course 
to be able to raise many more than 3,000 volunteen to jdn hands in 
this endeavour. ... 

I heartily endorse this appeal. It will be a shame if even 
three thousand sisters cannot be found who would labour for the 
starving millions. It is well that the Rajkumari has laid stress 
on identification with the poor through labour wiUingly and 
cheerfully done. 

Sbvaoram, March 11, 1940 

Harijm, 23-3-1940 


t Only excerpts are reproduced here. 

3 The aimual leiiioo of whidi was held at Allahabad from January 
27 to SI, 1940 
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A Gorresponde&t writes:^ 

Z bdteve in khadi. . « . But my meaiu am fimited. So I made it a 
point to lay aside Re. 1 per month. Yet I am afraid the saving is widun 
easy readh of {»«a^ needs. So 1 conceive a sdieme of *Kiiadi Baiiki^* 
... An amount of money may be deponted at a dme or at suitable In- 
tervals with a certified AI.S.A khadi Uiandar. Sudh a bank would differ 
from a money bank in that the mcmey tmce dqxmted cannot be with^ 
drawn except through khadi purchase equivalent in vidue. The A.I.S.A. 
may issue books to sudi custmnecs who may fiom time to time draw 
hotdu <£ appropriate denominations on the bhandars and purchase khadi. 

The advantages of having such banks are obvious. ... the A.I.S.A 
would be in a position to guarantee the wages cS the wage-earners. . . • 
the interest earned by the A.I.S.A. would be capitalized and utilized to- 
• wards reductum of die cost oS khadi to purchasecs without in any way 
iiyuring the wages of the wage-camcn. . . . 

The suggestion, reads attractive. Let the A.I.S.A. experts 
connder it. If the purchasers will forgo interest and a sufficient 
number subscribe^ it should be possible to cheapen khadi. 

Sevagram, March 11, 1^'^ 

Harijm, 16 - 3-1940 


320. DISCUSSION WITH A MISSIONARY 


Sevagram, 

[Before March 12^ 1940y 

[q.] Could you teB me the things one should avoid in order to pre- 
sent the gospel of Christ? 

[a.] Cease to think that you want to convert the whole 
world to your interpretation of Christianity. At the end of 

^ This ai^jeared under “Notes**. 

^ Only extracts are reproduced here, 

^Frraaissmy note 

* Reproduced fimn Mahadev DesaTs **Qccaaional Notes** 

3 The discussion todc place befiue Gandhijt ksfr fbr Ramgarh <n Maidi 12. 
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readiqig the Bible, let me tell it did not leave on my miiul 
th^ ini|»'easion that Jesus ever meant Christians to do what the 
bulk o# those who take hiif .nanie' do.. The' moment you adopt 
the attitude I suggest, the held of service becomes limiUess. You 
limit your own capacity by thinking and saying that you must 
{»*oselytize. 

I ace What you mean. We have been cumbered by creeds and man- 
made things. We feel that we should be in a place where all barriers have 
bredeen down. 

Gandhiji instanced a few Christians who, he said, raw the central &ct that, 
if they wanted to live this Christian life, they should literally follow the wmds: 
“Not he that sayeth ‘Lord, Lord’, but he that doeth His win.”^ 

You are living a guided life. Could you kindly tell me your experience 
of guidance? 

I do not regard God as a person. Truth for me is God, 
and God’s Law and God are not different things or facts, in the 
sense that an earthly king and his law are different, because 
God is an Idea, Law Himself. Therefore it is impossible to con- 
ceive God as breaking the Law. He therefore does not rule our 
actions and withdraw Himself. When we say He rules our ac- 
tions, we are simply using human language and we try to limit 
Him. Otherwise He and His Law abide everywhere and govern 
everything. Therefore I do not think that He answers in every 
detail every request of ours, but there is no doubt that He rules 
our action, and 1 literally believe that not a blade of grass 
grows or moves without His will. The free will we enjoy is less 
than that of a passenger on a crowded deck. 

Do you fed a sense of freedom in your communion with God? 

I do. I do not feel cramped as I would on a boat full of passen- 
gers. Although I know that my freedom is less than that of a 
passenger, I appreciate that freedom as 1 have imbibed through 
and through the central teaching of the Gita that man is the 
maker of his own destiny^ in the sense that he has freedom of 
choice as to the manner in which he uses that freedom. But he 
is no controller of results. The monaent he thinks he is, he comes 
to grief. 

Harijafif 23-3-1940 


^ St. Matthew, vn. 21 
^Bhagaoad Gita, vi. 5 
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321. JATAPRAKASH }fAMrA}n 

Tlie arrest of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan is unfortunate. He 
is no ordinary worker. He is an authority on socialism. It may 
be said that what he does not know of Western socialism nobody 
else in India does. He is a fine fighter. He has finrsaken all for 
the sake of the deliverance of his country. EGs industry is tireless. 
His capacity for sufferii^ is not to be excelled. 1 do not know 
what speech has brought him within the law.^ But if 124 A or 
the highly artificial Sections of the Defence of India Act we to 
be inspanned for catching inconvenient persons, then any person 
whom the authorities want can be easily brought within the law. 
I have said before now that it is open to the Government to 
precipitate a crisis if they wish to. They have every right to do 
so. But 1 have hugged the hope that the fight will be allowed 
to develop along its natural course so long as it keeps strictly 
non-violent. Let there be ho camouflage. If Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan is guilty of violence, violence should be proved. What 
the arrest has done is to make the people believe that the Brit- 
ish Grovemment want to force the issue. History will then have 
repeated itself. During the first civil disobedience the Govern- 
ment had forced the issue by arresting the Ali Brothers^. Is this 
arrest a prearranged plan, or is it a blunder committed by an 
over-zealous officer? If it is the latter, it should be set right, 

Sevaoram, March 12, 1940 

Harijm, 16-3-1940 


322. QJJESTIO}! BOX 
Do I Distrust the Viiceroy? 

(2,. Does not your identifying yourself with the Patna resolution* of the 
Working Committee betray distrust in Lord Linlithgow, although you have 
professed to believe in his nocerity? 


*This appeared tmder “Notes”. 

* VUe “A Brave Statement”, 26-3.1940. 

S They were sentenced to two years* inq>risonment on November 1, 1921. 

* Appendix VI. 
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A. You have read into the resolution what is wholly unwar- 
ranted by the text. 1 do not doubt the Viceroy’s sincerity. 1 
have not known a Viceroy who h^ weighed his word as Lord Lin- 
lithgow. does. It is a pleasure to have a talk vrith him. For he 
speaks with the greatest deliberation. His speech is, therefore, 
always brief and to the point. I adhere to the remark I made 
about our last meeting that, although we could not agree, we 
had come nearer each other.^ We might have gone on talking 
for a few days, but we would only have talked round the sub- 
ject and repeatedly come to the same point of disagreement. I 
was under no handicap for 1 was speaking for myself. He was 
under a severe handicap. He was speaking under orders. He 
had no authority to go outside his instructions. And so we jjarted 
the best of friends. But so far as 1 am concerned, I expect many 
more meetings. The resolution makes the Congress position clear 
beyond doubt. It represents also my own position. If the Brit- 
ish Government really mean full-hearted Dominion Status with 
the right to secede, then they can have no diffrculty in accepting 
the Congress position. Unfortunately Lord Zetland’s interview* 
shows that it is not India which is to determine her future but 
Britain will do so for her. This is not even Dominion Status of 
any known variety. Once the British Government are sure that 
they can no longer hold India, all the difficulties that are now 
being put forth on their behalf will vanish like darkness before 
dawn. For they are all of their creation. "Diey arc inherent 
in exploitation. I hope you now sec that there is no question of 
distrust of the Viceroy. Events had to move to where they are. 

Fear of ‘Isms’ 

You say that no such thing as Gandhism exists, and that what 
you stand for is nothing new. I am a Muslim. I see flashes of Islamic glory 
in Gandhism. As a student of theology I see the grandeur of Hinduism and 
the vigour of Christianity amply expounded in Gandhism. It includes also to 
a considerable extent the chaste philosophy of the entire East. I seardi the 
pages of India’s past history, but your creed I do not find. Why, therefiwe, 
is it not new, and why may it not be termed Gandhism for those of us who 
believe in you and therefore it? 

A. I have a horror of ‘isms’, especially when they are at- 
tached to proper names. Even if all that you say of me is true, 

» Vub "Task Before Us", pp. 189-91. 

2 Vidt "Is It War?", pp. 210-1, "Statement to the Press", pp. 215-6 and 
"Another Englishman’s Letter", pp. 340-3. 
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it does not make a new sect. My effort is to avoid not only new 
sects but even to do av^y with old and superfluous ones. Ahimsa 
abhors sects. Ahimsa is a unifying force. It discovers unity in 
diversity. All that you say is derivable from ahimsa. To brin^ 
into being a new cult is repugnant to ahimsa, to the very e3q>e> 
riment I am making. Thus you will, I hope, see that there is 
no room for ‘Gandhism’. 

Women and Their WorS 

Q,. You say, “It is degrading both for man and woman that woman 
be called upon or induced to forsake the hearth and shouldo' the rifle 
the protection of that hearth. It is a reversion to barbarity and the b^in- 
wing of the end.*'^ But vriiat about the millions of female labourers in fields, 
fiwtories, etc.? They are forced to forsake the hearth and become “bread>win- 
n^”. Would you abolish the industrial system and revert to the stone age? 
Would that not be a reversion to barbarity and the beginning of the end? 
What is the new order that you envisage where the sin making wmnen 
work will be absent? 

A. If millions of women are forced to forsake their hearth 
and become bread-winners, it is wrong, but not so wrong as 
shouldering the rifle. There is nothing inherently barbarous in 
labour. I see no barbarity in women voluntarily working on their 
fields whilst they are looking after their homes. In the new order 
of my imagination all will work according to their capacity for an 
adequate return for their labour. Women in the new order will 
be part-time workers, their primary function being to look after 
the home. Since I do not regard the rifle as a permanent feature 
in the new order, its use will be progressively restricted even so 
far as men are concerned. It will be tolerated as a necessary 
evil while it lasts. But I would not deliberately contaminate 
women with the evil. 

Roman Script 

Why may not the illiterate masses be taught the Roman script? 
This would eliminate the existing controversy between Urdu and Hindi. 

A. To teach the Roman script in the place of Hindi and 
Urdu would be like putting the cart before the horse. Our chil- 
dren have first to leam both Hindi and Urdu scripts. Difficult 
questions cannot be solved by ignoring them or suggesting appa- 
rently easy substitutes. So long as hearts are divided the Roman 
scripts will not cement them. It would be an additional burden. 


t Vide “What Is Woman’s Role?’’, pp. 206-9. 
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The learaii^ of the two scripts is the best and the easiest way 
,of at least solving the national language riddle. It opens Ehndl 
and U^u thought to both Hindu and Muslim boys and girls who 
Mdll be the men and women of the iiiture generation. The Ro- 
man script will be learnt at its proper time, i.e., when our boys 
and girls are taught the English language, as some undoubtedly 
will be. 

How TO Begin? 

Q. Ooi^p^ clamours for unity, but the principles which must be 
followed to attain that tmity, viz., Hindu-Muslim fellow-feeling, no caste dis- 
tinctions, no hatred towards each other and towards foreigners, co-operative 
endeavour, all these are presented to audiences through the microphone but 
not acted upon. Tell me, what are the duties of a Congress member? I 
would love to join and will put forth all my energy to do my bit for the 
country. 

A. You need not mind what others do or ought to do. 
Charity begins at home. Let yours begin with yourself. Abolish all 
caste and religious or race distinctions from your heart. Be true 
to everyone — Hindu, Muslim, Harijan, English, etc., as you arc, 
I hope, to yourself, and you will find that so far as you are con- 
cerned your difficulty will be solved and your example will be 
copied by others. Be sure that you have banished all hate from 
your heart, and that you have no political or other objective in 
loving and serving your neighbour as if he was your own seif. 

Sevaoram, March 12, 1940 
Harijan^ 16-3-1940 


323. LETTER TO MIRABEHH 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
March 12, 1940 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have your second letter. I have given you all the details 
I knew of P^. You are not to defy any orders. There is no C.D. 
for anybody as yet. When it is declared those ei^aged in con- 
structive activities will be unaffected. You are engaged in such. 
Why do you anticipate my orders? Last time you were engaged 
in political activities. This time you are not. A satyagralii is 


* Presumably, Prithvi Sin^ 
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always prepared for, but does not anticipate, repression. He im- 
putes no evil to his opponent. Here is an interruption. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the c«igitial; G.W. 6451. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 10046 


324. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN M. RAmUOU 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
March 12, 1940 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I had your letter from Ambla about Abu. I have already 
replied* to it. Yesterday I got your letter written from Varad. 
Father^ is suffering very much. May God release him. I hope 
he remains perfectly calm. I am leaving for Ramgarh this even- 
ingl Ba will remain here. Amritlal has returned from his tour. 
He must be writing to you. 

Bkssings from 
Bapu 

Smt. Vijayabehn 
[G/o] Naranbhai Patel 
Varad, via Bardou, T. V. Rly. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7125. Also G.W. 4617. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


325. LETTER TO SHRIKRISHNADAS JAJU 

Sevagram, 
March 12, 1940 


cm. jAjuji, 

The khadi problem has always been before me right from the 
beginning. In the past I used to insist that those who do sacri- 
ficial spinning must spin a fine count. We had come up to 40 
count. Later I stopped insisting on it. The first thing now is 
that we must revive the practice and, secondly, we must teach 

* Ft* p. 309. 

^NanmUwi VallaUibhai Patel 
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the women a^^inners and ourselves to spin 6ne>count yam of g^x>d 
quality. We should also effect improvements in the means neces- 
sary for fine spinning. 

An annual conference would of course be a good thing. I 
see no objection to its beii^ held under the auspices of the 
Gandhi Seva Sangh. Why and where should we search for another 
body for that purpose? You are right in what you say about 
the expenses. The centre must not bear them. The province 
which wishes to do so may bear them. The delegates’ expenses, 
if any, should be borne by the respective provinces. This will 
ensure greater selflessness. Conununicate these firesh a>nditions 
and reply to all those who have asked for [the conference]. We 
will decide the venue after we hear from them. I will try to 
attend. 

Replacing Kishorelal by Ck»pabandhu Babu* will be all right. 
1 should like to point out the following, if not more, for 
research.^ 

(1) The problem, of how to popularize khadi, etc., is there, no 
doubt. 

(2) Is there any necessary connection between village crafts like 
spinning, etc., and ahimsa? If there is, what is the nature of 
that connection? 

(3) What are the crafts which cannot be carried on without 
ahimsa? And what are the ones in which violence is unavoidable? 
Or is there no such distinction? 

(4) Docs India have any special gift in regard to ahimsa? 

Blesmgs Jmn 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


^Gc^baadhu Ghaudhri 
3 This sentence is in Hindi. 



3^6. DISCUSSION WITH CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES^ 


SbVA(HIAM) 

IMmh 12, 1940]^ 

[q.] What started you on your career of leadership? 

[a.] It came to me, unsought, unasked. I do not know, 
though, what sort of leader I am, and whether what I am do- 
ing is leadership or service. But whatever it is, it came to me 
unasked. 

But the friends who came were sure that they were leaders, and they 
asked for guidance as leaders of Christian thought. 

All I can say is that there should be less of theology and 
more of truth in all that you say and do. 

Will you kindly explain it? 

How can I e]q>lain the obvious? Amongst agents of the many 
untruths that are propounded in the world one of the foremost is 
theology. I do not say that there is no demand for it. There 
is a demand in the world for many a -questionable thing. But 
even those who have to do with theology as part of their work 
have to survive their theology. I have two good Christian friends® 
who gave up theology and decided to live the gospel of Christ. 

Are you sure that no great result has come through your own study of 
Jesus? 

Why? There is no doubt that it has come, but not, let me 
tell you, through theology or through the ordinary interpretation 
of thcologists. For many of them contend that the Sermon on 
the Mount does not apply to mundane things, and that it was 
only meant for the twelve disciples. Well, I do not believe this. 
I think the Sermon on the Mount has no meaning if it is not of 
vital use in everyday life to everyone. 

Is there not to be found a solution to the present-day problems in the 
teachii^ oX Jesus? ' 

® Reproduced fitnn Mahadev Desai’s *‘Occasi(»ial Notes”. 

2 The discussion took place on Mardi 12, the day Gandhiji left finr 
Ramgaih. 

® Samuel E. Stokes and G. F. Andrews 
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Well, you arc now dragging me in deeper waters, and you 
will drown me. 

Vyhat is the present trend of the thought of young India? 

It would take a brave and knowing man to answer this 
qu^tion. But I must tell you that you have overstayed your time 
already.* And if you go on questioning and cross-questioning me, 
I dare say you will floor me without being any the wiser for 
having done so. 

Harijan, 23-3-1940 


327. CABLE TO CARL HEATH 

March \13;\\m0 

Carl Heath 

Friends House, Euston, London 

YOUR LETTER*. CONGRESS DOES NOT DICTATE. CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY OR EQUIVALENT INCLUDES ALL 

MINDS CONGRESS MUSLIM LEAGUE AND PRINCES IP 
THEY WILL COME AS ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES. SUCH 

ASSEMBLY ITSELF INVOLVES AGREEMENT NOT IMPOSITION. 
SITUATION NOW -BAFFLING WAS NOT SO MONTHS 
AGO. HOLD CONGRESS ATTITUDE HONEST REASONABLE 
ANSWERS PRESENT REQUIREMENTS. NO OBJECTION PREU- 
MINARY SMALL MEETING REPRESENTATIVES. DIFFICULTY 
WHO WILL CHOOSE THEM. WE ALL WANT SETTLEMENT 

BUT OMENS POINT CONTRARIWISE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 1035 


I Gandhiji had promised the missionaries five minutes although he was 
busy preparing to leave for Ramgarh. 

* The source has “March 14”. However, from the reference to this cable 
in the letter to Agatha Harrison dated March 13 it is evident that this was 
drafted cm March 13 and deq»tched on March 14 fiom Hazaribagh, 

* VUt “Anodier Eimliahman’s Letter”, pp. 340-3. 



328, LETTER TO CARL HEATH 

On Train to Ramoarh, 

March 13, 1940 

MY DEAR FRIEND, 

1 have read yours* of 23rd February many times. 

There should never be any difference of opinion between us, 
for there is complete heart contact and agreement as to the end 
and the means. If therefore there is any difference left, it can 
be due only to an incomplete appreciation of facts. 

The Congress does not dictate or claim to be infallible. It 
does, however, deny dictatorship to the Muslim League, for ex- 
ample, and even dares to deny it to the British Government 
though as a matter of fact the latter is the dictator. Hence if the 
British Government will not resign the dictatorship, the Coi^ess 
has perforce to use its only non-violent sanction to dislodge it 
from the position it should never have occupied. 

What does the Congress ask? It asks that all the interested 
parties appoint a tribunal which cannot err as to what is right, 
viz., a constituent assembly of representatives elected on the basis 
of adult suffrage or an equivalent. Independence or even domin- 
ion status of the .sincere type means nothing if it does not mean 
self-determination by the people of India. The minorities repre- 
sented on the Assembly will practically dictate their own safe- 
guards. Neither the Congress nor the Muslim League can be 
allowed to obstruct the proceedings of such an elected Assembly. 
Whoever does, adopts the role of a dictator. 

There remain the Princes. They are free to come if they arc 
elected not by the common vote but by the vote of their [own]^ 
people on the basis of adult suffrage. Pray remember they are 
a creation of the British Government, The treaties that are ad- 
verse to the rights of the people have no value but the Congress 
has not suggested any breach of treaty obligations. The page of 
British History in India is soiled with narratives of broken trea- 
ties, pledges and promises. But I personally recognize the British 
Government’s difficulty in the matter. They have raised a 

* Vidt “Another Engluhman’s Letter”, pp. 340-3. 

2 Illegilde in the source 
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monster, they cannot all of a sudden abolish him. There[fbre] I have 
said: ‘Deal with British India only.* The British Government have 
without reference to the Princes given to Provinces, i.c., BrituAi 
India, not real autonomy but a kind of glorified municipal self- 
government as it has turned out to be in practice. Let them now 
allow the people of British India the right of determining their 
mode. of government through representatives elected as suggested 
above. 

You have said “a small private but very responsible confer- 
ence of a dozen representative Indian men work out to agreement* 
the main points of the desired constitution”. The suggestion was 
discussed by the Viceroy. The difficulty is who will select the 
men? Anything short of elected men will lead to nothing new in 
the present artificial atmosphere. Such a committee will naturally 
be elected by the larger constituent assembly. 

What I have said can only be done by agreement, never by 
dictation. The question shorn of all camouflage resolves itself 
into this. Are the British Government prepared to make a dec- 
laration to convene at the earliest opportunity, not later than the 
termination of the war, a constituent assembly of representatives 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage or an equivalent for the 
purpose of determining the mode of the Government of India 
including Princes’ India, if possible, and without if they won’t 
agree? Pending the convening of such an assembly the Govern- 
ment of India will be conducted, as far as possible, as if it was 
responsible to the Central Assembly without the official bloc and 
the Viceroy’s Council shall contain a majority of elected repre- 
sentatives from the Assembly. 

If in all I have said above you see dictation or want of the 
spirit of accommodation or disinclination to recognize British diffi- 
culty, you will please say so and tell me in what way the test 
fails and I shall try to give you satisfaction. There is no desire 
on the part of responsible Congressmen to pick a quarrel with 
the British Government. On the contrary there is keen desire to 
explore every means of conciliation. 

Tours sinemly, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 1034 


*Thu should perhaps read: “work out by agreement*'; vub also 
p. 341. 

^ The source, however, has “non-offidal”. 



329. LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

On the Traih, 

March 13, 1940 

MT DEAR AGATHA, 

A cable is going to friend Carl Heath in answer to his letter. 
1 enclose copy of my letter* and cable*. 

Things are sliding. I am trying hard but perhaps the slide 
is not preventible. They are afraid to part with power. I would 
however ask you not to worry. I am not. If we act rightly, we 
need not be anxious about results. After all we don’t control 
them. So long as the Princes and the Muslim League are put forth 
as obstacles, there can be no meeting-ground. The Princes are 
a new creation. They were never before brought into the picture. 
The .Muslim League with its impossible demands cannot be al- 
lowed to interfere with the progress of the country. There are 
many private organizations. But they do not count, for they, 
more or less, support the Congress. What more can be said or 
done to placate them than that their duly elected representatives 
should determine their safeguards? The war preoccupation is 
there. But the Indian claim is part of the war cares*. You 
accuse the Congress of ungratefulness because it raises a legitimate 
issue; well, what can I say? Am I to repent of my having taken 
up a high stand? Can the Congress pretend to have the non- 
violence it has not? But I must not bother you with the trou- 
bles here. You have enough there. I know you are doing all 
you can and I am happy over the thought. Charlie is doing well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 1516 


* &* Vidr the two preceding itemi. 
*The source has "care”. 
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330. LETTER TO KASTURBA GAJ^DHI 

On the Train, 

March 13, 1940 

BA, 

1 did not at all tike leaving you. Follow Sushila’s instruc- 
tions as regards your medicine and food. I slept a great deal on 
the way. There wasn’t much disturbance at the stations. There 
are about twelve girls with me from the Mahila Ashram. Do not 
worry about me. 

BUsmgs fim 

Bapu 

From a microBIm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./XXIV 


331, LETTER TO SHARDA G. CHOKHAWALA 

March 13, 1940 

CHI. BABUDI, 

Anand‘ must be fine. You can safely carry him and go out. 
Sushila may help you to carry him. The child’s feet and stom- 
ach should be properly covered. You should go out for walks 
twice a day. Shakaribehn also must go for walks. Give Ba as 
much of your company as possible, sing bhajans to her. 

Blesdngs fim 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: C.W. 10027. Courtesy: Shardabebn G. 
Chokhawala 

332. LETTER TO KRISHMCHAJ^DRA 

On the Train, 

March 13, 1940 

cm. KRISHNAGHANDRA, 

I am not often guilty of working beyond my strength. I mean 
ahimsa does not permit working beyond limits. One who knows 
no limits knows no ahimsa. 1 too have my shortcomings. 

f 

* Addrooee’s son 
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334 TEis c30];xscri^ 

It is cartainly one*8 duty to speak pleasant words; but this 
entails a risk of lapping into untruth. 1 have a habit of j^ak- 
ing pleasant truth, it is a good habit. Tliat is why 1 wrote of the 
possibility of my overdoing it. Is this enough? 

BUssinp fim, 

Bapu 

From a photostat d* the Huuh: G.N. 4340 


333, STATEMENT TO THE PRESS^ 


Ramgarh, 
March' 14 y 1940 

The news of the death of Sir Michael O’Dwycr* and of the 
injuries to Lord Zetland, Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Bane 
has caused me deep pain. I offer my condolences to the de- 
ceased’s family, and hope that the injured will soon recover. I 
regard this act as one of insanity. Such acts have been proved 
to be. injurious to the causes for which they are committed. I hope 
this will not be allowed to alScct political judgment.’ 

Harijm, 23-3-1940 


334. SPEECH AT KHADI AND VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

EXHIBITION 


Mazharpuri, Ramoarh, 

March 14, 1940 

Openii^ the Exhibition . . . Mahatma Gandhi said: 

1 believe through khadi we can make the villagers of India 
self-conscious and self-sufficient and give them such strength that 
they will be able to take steps for their uplift.^ 

* This appeared in Harijan under the title “An Insane Act”. 

’ Formerly lieutenant-Govemor of the Punjab. He was shot dead by 
Udham Singh on March 13, 1940, at a meeting df die East India Associa- 
tion in Caxton Hall, Lcmdon. 

’The Congress Waking Committee, which met at Ramgarh frcnn March 
15 to 19, passed the following resoluticm: 

“The Working Committee has learnt with deep regret of the assassina- 
ti on of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the wounding of Marquess of Zetland and 
odiers by a person said to be an Indian. The Committee does not attadi any 
poijtiral ngnificanoe to this unfortunate act of vidence. Nevertheless it wishes 
to reiterate its conviction that all such acts are iiyurious to the national cause.” 

* The following paragnqih is from Harijm. 
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You can show the villagers thsit they have in their posseaskua 
crafts that can stand the invasion of boml» from aerophuies. But 
they are i^gnorant of their treasures which have been mostly loot- 
ed, and are on the brink of extinction. We have to awaken 
them to a sense of those treasures and dii^el their ignorance and 
darkness. That is the function of these exhibitions. 

Mahatma Gandhi . . . paid a tribute to Mr. Shaakerlal Banker of A.I.S.A. 
who had worked mth zeal fbr die improvement of khaddar and village 
industries. Expressing his appreciation of the numerous exhibits, he dedaied 
that TwHia had made an onward march with n^ard to cottage industries. 
De^te the fiwces of obstruction good progress had been nuuntained. Tbe 
iwmnmir potentialities of village industries were indeed very great. 

He urged that villagers should be enlightened with regard to the posi- 
tion obtainii^' in the world at large and how they were being ejqiknted. 
Rich people had a great responsibility inasmuch as they could uplift and enrich 
rural life by supporting village industries. The Ckmgress, for fifty years now, 
had been actively engaged in rendering such assistance. 

No struggle was needed for swaraj, it could be obtained very eaaly ami 
peacefully as also communal unity, he added. 

Mahatma Gandhi enqihasized the need for educating tbe villagers in 
makin g them consdous of their own potentialities. If they had been rendered 
unemployed or been exploited, it was mostly due to ignorance, whidb must 
be removed and the people made to understand that they need not live al- 
ways as they had been in tbe past and uirable to get out of the Slough of 
Despond. They should be made to know something of the outside world 
and how their land was beiiig exploited. The most effective way to prevent 
such exploitation lay in reviving the village industries, specially the charkha. 
The Congress, for the last fifty years, attempted to uplift the villages. Tlrese 
gave birth to the Khadi Sangh and the Talimi Sangh. The former propagated 
the cult of the diarkha while the Talimi Sangh illustrated how communal 
unity could be achieved.^ 

The true ladian civilization is in the Indian villages. The 
modern city civilization you find in Europe and America, and in 
a handful of our cities which are copies of the Western cities and 
which were buUt for the foreigner, and by him. But they cannot 
last. It is only the handicraft civilization that will endure and 
stand the test of time. But it can do so only if we can correlate 
the intellect with the hand. The late Madhusudan Das used to 
say that our peasants and workers had, by reason of working with 
bullocks, become like bullocks; and he was right. We have to 


^ Ihe Mowing paragraidi is from Har^. 
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lift them from the estate of the brute to the estate of man, and 
that we can do only by correlating the intellect with the hand. 
Not until they learn to work intelligently and make something 
new every day, not until they are taught to know the joy of 
work, can we raise them from their low estate. 

A Bombay or a Calcutta did not represent true India, but it was the 
seven lakhs of villages that were spread throughout the country which were 
real India. The villagers must be made to realize their own inherent strength 
and capacities and taught to depend on themselves for their vital needs. They 
should be made to produce their own food and clothing, which could be done 
by successfully working out the programmes of khadi and village industries. 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi laid particular emphasis on the Talimi 
Sangh (basic education), which he claimed could solve the communal prob- 
lem. As a matter of fact the working of the scheme so far had clearly 
dememstrated that this end could be adiieved. The scheme of basic educadon, 
he asserted, was not inspired by any partisan motive. It was absolutely ncm- 
communal. The scheme had been often criticized by various people from 
different, points of view, but he was convinced that this scheme was capable 
of bringing about complete harmony between the Hindus and Muslims. 

Continuing his speech, Gandhiji said, any reform in India must begin with 
the villages. . . . 

Gandhiji conceded that village crafts could not be exported. He did 
not want it. He wanted to make the poor villagers get food and clothing. 
Since 1919, the message of khadi had been placed before the country. ITic 
Charkha Sangh, the village uplift scheme as also the new Talimi Sangh were 
the outcome of the same. He hoped people would devote more time to the 
exhibition. 

Reiterating the importance of village industries, Mahatma Gandhi ear- 
nestly pleaded that everyone in this country should take to them seriously 
for the emancipation of India. 

Amrita Bazar Pairika, 15-3-1940, and Harijan, 30-3-1940 



335. DISCUSSION AT WORKING COMMITTEE^ 


Ramgarh^ 

March 15^ 1940 

OANDHiji: If some such statement^ is made oa behalf of the 
Goagress it will help to educate the masses. It will place before 
the country a picture of the kiaJ of freedom we aim at. . . J 

Gandhtji dropped the proposal. He, however, still held that a declaration 
would not be aiahs in the present situation. It may do us good to tell the 
people what the meaning and content of our freedom is. 

Gandhiji asked the members of the Committee to enlighten him on 
three questions, viz., (1) what should the Congress stand be if they were con-^ 
fronted with the demand for a division of India into Hindu India and Muslim 
India, (2) was the country prepared for civil disobedience, (3) what was their 
precise conception of Constituent Assembly.^ 

GAN^DHiji: I want to give you a picture of what I understand 
by Constituent Assembly. In the transition period we will lay 
down no conditions for the British Government. The army will 
remain and so will their administrative machinery. There will be 
an agreement witli the British Government before and after the 
Constituent Assembly. If we are in a minority we will acce?pt the 
decisions of the Constituent ^\ssembly, whatever they be, for di;?- 
ciplinc’s sake if for nothing else. If they want the army to re- 
main, we si 1 all not resist. I may not even press for the with- 
drawal of the army if a minority wants it. If impossible demands 
are put forward, we will have to submit to them. If corrupt men 
come and spoil the show we arc helpless. The larger the scale of 
franchise for the Constituent Assembly the better. Mutual goodwill 

* Tiie meeting was attended by Abul Kalain Azad, Sarojini Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nelu-ii, Vallabhbhai Patel, Abdul Gluiflar Khan, Janinalal Bajaj, 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Bhulabliai Desai, Sliankerrao Deo, Profulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Harckruslma Mehtab and J. B. Kripalani. Rajendra Prasad presided, 
C. Rajagopalach.ari and Ciandhiji were present by special invitation. llie 
Working (Jommittec met from March 15 to 19, 1910. 

2 p:arlier, Ciandhiji had read out a draft resolution sent by Jayaprakash 
Narayan, for the text of which, vide *‘Jayaprakash^s Picture , 14-4-1940. 

3 The proposal was opposed by Abul Kalam Azad, Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Vallablibhai Patel. 

^ This was followed by speeches of Bhulabhai I>esai, P. C. Ghosh, PaUabhi 
Sitaramayya and others including Rajendra Przisad. 
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is necessary for the Constituent Assembly to come into being and 
function efficiently. Without this the British Government may very 
well use the Princes and the Muslims as counterweight against us. 

All that I have heard from you has strengthened my belief 
that the country is not ready for civil disobedience. I do not 
see much chance of improving our preparations. Whatever has 
been done in U.P. is good but 1 cannot evolve non-violence from 
the awakening created there by Jawaharlalji. Khadi will create 
non-violent strength in the people. I have no doubt we can get 
complete independence through non-violence. I can fight a whole 
world with a small disciplined Congress, but the big Congress 
we have is unwieldy. If the C. D. is started, ‘disobedience’ will 
remain and ‘civil’ disappear. As things are, I dare not start C. D. 
I may find a way out if [my] present relation with the Congress 
is severed. 1 cannot leave my programme. I am not obstinate. 
I am given no alternative programme. I cannot produce a non- 
violent army from the agitation that is created by propaganda. 
The people have to be disciplined by work. Such an army will 
not go astray. Non-violence in the masses can be easily created. 

Sir Maurice Gwyer said to Bhulabhai in an interview with 
him that Gandhiji has grown stiifer about the goal. It is true. 
I do not find any honest response from the other side. 

Inside the country I have my difficulties. I find no suitable 
material for fight. I shall not start a fight unless my conditions 
are fulfilled. I don’t want people to be crushed. If a fight is 
launched without proper preparations, it is the poor who will suf- 
fer. I had to withdraw from Rajkot as there was no internal 
strength. Whatever strength there was, was theatrical in charac- 
ter. My withdrawal was a great service to the people of Raj- 
kot; but for it there would have been reaction and suffering. I 
don’t want to do anything which will bring about demoralization. 
If the struggle is started and discipline is slack, and every 
group does what it likes there will be disaster and the cause will 
suffer. Everybody admits that there is indiscipline in the Congress 
and yet everybody participates in it. I don’t mind if people get 
demoralized on account of waiting. That will be a lesser evil. 

An alternative occurs to me. I should be freed from the bur- 
den of my connection with you and you go ahead. I will keep 
myself in reserve. If necessary I may join later.* I may be a 

* The report in Harijan here adds: “It would free them from what might be 
acting upon them as an incubus, and it would at the same time leave him fne 
to pursue his experiment of ahimsa more intensively and without thought 
the milUons who looked to him for direction.*' 
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broken reed and may land you into unexpected troubles. I 
might not begin the movement for an indefinite length of time, 
and I might stop it abruptly. However much you may agree with 
me, your ahimsa does not go as far as mine. And if after twenty 
years of practice of it I have not been able to win the affection 
and trust of the Mussalmans, my ahimsa must be of a very poor 
quality indeed. Why not then let me further examine myself, 
and make further researches in non-violence? 

Turning, to the Maulana he said: 

I have not the slightest doubt that the Congress and the 
nation can have nothing to lose and everything to gain by the 
step. There is no question of my distrusting you or other members 
of the Working Committee or the nation. It is a question of 
my distrust in myself. I am sure that, if you release me, I may 
be able to give civil disobedience a purer and a nobler shape. 

But the Maulana demurred. He somehow could not reconcile himself to 
the proposal. “You must not forget,” he said, “that it was at your command 
that I accepted to serve this year, and you cannot now forsake me. One cannot 
think of civil disobedience without you.” 

RAjAji: Is civil disobedience the only way? Can we not try another 
method? If we think our strength is small we must relate our demand to 
our strength. 

GANDHiji: I have not given up the idea of resistance but 
I don’t find any suitable atmosphere for it. The man who 
has tried the experiment throughout his whole life will certainly 
try it once again. But I have to carry on my shoulders the burden 
of the Congress organization. I will not think in terms of this 
organization if you release me. I can start struggle when I find 
my men ready. I may even do it alone at a pinch. This is what 
I did at Champaran*. I did not have behind me then the pres- 
tige and the influence of the Congress. I am giving you my mind 
as it is necessary that you should know my position. The reso- 
lution is not yet passed. 

MAUI.ANA sahib: Yout always telling the people that they are not 
ready for a fight demoralizes them. 

GANDHIJI : If it does I cannot help. I cannot lower the de- 
mand, from the people or the Government. We are asking for 
a Constituent Assembly today. I am no more talking in terms of 
dominion status. That has not been the Congress position. That 


*In 1917 
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was my position. The Britishers are unwilling to go even so far. 
I am however giving up that position now.* 

Wardha Office Satyagraha File, 1940-41. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


336. AJ^OTHER EXGUSHMAJTS LETTER 

Last week I dealt with a letter from a well-known English- 
man who is in India^. Now I have a letter from a responsible 
English friend* in England, from which I give below all that the 
readers need to know: 

We arc quite certain that no such thing as ‘banging the door* has 
happened. The Government still anxiously desires a settlement to be 
reached. Even if normally it did not want tliis, it is bound to do so at 
the present time, in view of the terrific war in which this country is en- 
gaged. The feeling, however, is growing amongst Government people 
that the Congress is increasingly regarding ‘settlement’ as meaning what 
it alone considers right. Apart from the fact that that is not of the 
nature of a settlement, but rather of a one-sided dictation, I am bound to 
remind you that a war condition does not increase the liberal-mindedness 
of men, but on the contrary tends to strengthen a certain fear and rigidity 
in politics, when men become of necessity concentrated on the terrible 
effort in hand, and more and more unable to allow for opposition. 

Hence, if the Congress rejects conciliation and follows a line of 
immovable opposition, it is more than probable that the British War 
Cabinet will do the same. The time for peaceful settlement will pass 
— a disaster for both India and Great Britain. I need not labour this. 
Its consequences are obvious. But I may say that it is felt here, by many 
most sympathetic to the cause of freedom in India, that the Congress is 
not wise in taking so rigid a p>osition and ignoring the grave and indeed 
enormous problems Great Britain is facing that make so difficult a satis- 
factory answer to the Congress claim. 

India claims her freedom in the sense, first, of self-determination. 
Here the question is asked: What is this Government of India that aU 
India nvants — Congress Party, Muslims and other communities, and Prin- 
ces included ? The Congress demands a Constituent Assembly to determine 

^The meeting was then addressed by Jawaharlal Nehru, Abul Kalam 
Azad and C. Rajagopalachari. 

^ Vide “For Englishmen*’, pp. 313-8. 

3 Vide “Letter to Carl Heath**, pp. 330-1. 
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this* But it seems clear that before such an Assembly could usefully 
attempt to tackle this question, with any hope of reaching agreement, prior 
work has to be done. Should not, first, a small, private but very res- 
ponsible conference of a dozen representative Indian men work out to 
agreement the main points of the desired constitution? 

Given that this small conference was representative, and waw ac- 
cepted by both India and Great Britain as a responsible body, and 
given the reaching of reasonable agreement, it is practically certain 
that the British Government would accept its decision. And it is to be 
supposed that a national assembly of all India, whatever the minor 
modifications it might desire, would substantially do so too. 

This would not be all that the Congress High Command is 
envisaging. But unless the Congress is prepared for ‘war* there must 
be some meeting of the views of other parties, and some willingness 
to meet the de facto Government on procedure. 

Tlierc is a great desire and willingness here to reach a solution. 
Everything demands it, and there never was a greater amount of 
discussion over British- Indian relations than at the present time. On 
the other hand, there is developing a certain grim determination not 
to accept dictation from what, it is otherwise agreed of course, is the 
major political party in India, — but whose decision can neither oust 
Great Britain from participation in the solution, nor release her from 
treaties, undertakings and promises. 

The gravity of the situation now is such that I most deeply 
pray you not to turn from the wonderful path of patient seeking of 
understanding that has always been yours and return to a past situa- 
tion of a kind we both equally hate. 

May I add as a long friend of Indian freedom my deep conviction 
that this struggle must and can be ended in friendship and equality- 
accepting all the implications of both these words. For this, England 
has to return to India the domination and control she has exercised, 
not asking a price; and India has to claim England’s consent ^ not 
demand her surrender. So only can a lasting peace be reached* 
But if this is so, the steps thereto must be agreed steps. 

I can well believe that ''the Governmeat people’^ did not wish 
to baag the door, but Lord Zetland’s interview left no room for 
doubt. These were his words: 

Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s statement that, if the British CJovcrn- 
ment would leave the framing of the constitution to Indians themselves, 
the questions of defence, minorities, Princes and European interests would 
automatically be resolved, Lord Zetland said tliat, while he greatly 
admired Mr. Gandhi’s optimism, he was unhappily quite unable to share 
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it and felt that, as long as the leaders of the Congress maintained their 
present attitude, the obstacles in the way of an honourable understanding 
would be greatly increased. 

Lord Zetland said that it was unfortunate tliat Congress spokes* 
men made a fetish of the word ‘independence’, since he was convinced 
that this had created a false impression in Great Britain of the aim 
which the vast majority of Indians had in view. “That they desire 
freedom to govern themselves I do not doubt; that they contemplate 
India swinging from the orbit of British Commonwealth, I do not for 
a moment believe. In a mad world, they are far too appreciative of 
the protection afforded to them by the armed strength of Great Brit- 
ain on land and sea.” 

My correspondent is a careful student of contemporary events 
in India. He chooses his words before using them. Yet he has 
evidently felt unable to correct the impression in Government 
circles that the Congress “is increasingly regarding ‘settlement’ 
as meaning what it alone coitsiders right”. The Congress has never 
taken up an uncompromising attitude and within the four cor- 
ners of its demand has always shown its readiness for a ‘settle- 
ment’. Its demand is unequivocal. It says to the British Gov- 
ernment: ‘If you really mean to part with power and your war 
is not for consolidating your Empire but for democracy all round, 
then you will declare India a free country and let a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage decide upon the 
form and content of her own Government. No doubt there are 
difficulties, e.g., about defence, about minorities, and the Prin- 
ces. The burden of solving these difficulties will be shifted from 
you to the Constituent Assembly. If the Assembly cannot solve 
these satisfactorily, it will prove its insolvency. You will have 
done your duty.’ Surely in this there is no one-sided dictation. 

The writer reminds me of the war condition and suggests in 
effect that it does not improve one’s temper. I should say that 
a problem like India is a direct issue in the war; perhaps the 
fortunes of war will turn upon the conduct of nationalist India. 
People engaged in a war do not lose temper over matters wliich 
affect the fortunes of war. 

I have no difficulty in endorsing the suggestion that some 
work prior to the Constituent Assembly should be done. The writer 
suggests “a very responsible conference of a dozen representa- 
tives”. The difficulty is of choosing the representatives. Who will 
choose them? They cannot command confidence unless they are 
duly elected. Such a committee, so far as I can see, can only be 
appointed by the members of the Constituent Assembly. I think 
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the day is gone when any party worth the name will accept as 
representatives Government nominees as was done at the Round 
Table Conference. 

The Congress has to be and is prepared for ‘war*. But it 
wants to avoid ‘war’. It will not wantonly act so as to be the 
cause of endless suffering to the people. The Congress is ever 
ready to “meet the de facto Government on procedure”. Is the 
latter willing and ready to recogfnize India as a free country? The 
Congress history shows that it has always met and is today ready 
to meet the views of other parties on most matters. What it is not 
ready to do is to alter the goal. It must be content to be re- 
duced to a hopeless minority for the sake of preserving its goal. 
It is a trust which it cannot abandon without being disloyal to 
its past. The end of non-violent ‘war’ is always an agreement, 
never dictation, much less humiliation of the opponent. There 
can be no question of the Congress asking or expecting Britain to 
dishonour just obligations or treaties. 

What, however, I miss is a sincere desire on the part of Brit- 
ain to do unto India what she would wish done to her if the 
position were reversed. The Congress is unreasonable, if it is wrong 
for it to refuse to abate the passion for freedom for which Dada- 
bhai laboured, which Tilak taught India to regard as her birth- 
right, and for which thousands of men and women have cheer- 
fully suffered imprisonment and loss of their possessions. If it is 
allowed as a worthy passion, the Congress has no fear as to the 
verdict of being regarded as eminently reasonable in everything 
else. 

Ramgarh, March 16, 1940 
Harijan, 23-3-1940 
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Princes 

Q.. You have, I fear, evaded the question of the Brinces. Generally 
you go straight to your subject, but somehow or other you seem to have 
walked round this subject. 

A. Apparently, but not really, there is some truth in t!ic taunt. 
The fact is that the Princes have never before now been presented 
as a difficulty. They are a new arrow from the British quiver. It 
is British India that is fighting for freedom. The States people are 
fighting their own battle in their own States against overwhelm- 
ing odds. The people in the States and in British India are 
one. For them the artificial boundaries do not exist. But for 
the administrators the boundaries are very real. British law has 
allowed, the Princes to regard as foreigners people from British 
India going to the States or people from one State to another. 
And yet the Princes exist only on British sufferance. They can- 
not move without British permission. Their heirs have to be ap- 
proved by the British Raj. Their tuition is also under the same 
supervision- They can be deposed at wiU. Thus so far as the 
British control is concerned, they are worse off than the ordinary 
British subject. But so far as their people are concerned, the 
Princes have unlimited control over them. They can imprison 
them at will and even put them to death. Theoretically British 
Raj has a duty by the people also. But it is rarely exercised. 
Ttierefore the people of the States labour under a double handicap. 
It must be clear to you from the foregoing narrative that the 
Congress cannot influence the Princes except through the British 
Government. Indeed, the latter will not permit any real approach 
to the Princes. I personally do not desire the extinction of the 
Princely order. But I do want the Princes to recognize the signs 
of the times and shed a large part of their autocracy. In spite 
of the powerful British bayonet, the march of the people of both 
the Indias cannot be stayed. I am hoping that the combined 
wisdom of all, including the Princes and the present rulers, will 
prevent the march from running mad, which it is bound to do 
unless a smooth passage is made for it. I am putting forth the 
best non-violent effort I can, but my non-violence, because of my 
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imperfections, may fail. I ask for the helping hand of those who 
would see India win her goal without a blood bath. 

But if the Princes will not listen, I do not ask for their coer* 
cion. Let British India have her independence, and 1 know, the 
Princes know, that true freedom of British India means freedom of 
their people also. For as I have said the two are one. No power on 
earth can keep them in separation for all time. 

Use of Force against Muslims 

Q. You talk of complete independence from Britain and at the same 
time of settling the question of minorities through a Constituent Assembly. 
This means that, if Maslims do not listen to you, you would want to use 
British forces to compel them to submit to your will. 

A. This question simply ignores my own position and, so far 
as I know, the Congress position. The Congress cannot want inde- 
pendence and the use of British forces at the same time. But that is 
not all. The Congress will not coerce Muslims or any minority. 
That would not be a non-violent approach. The greatest coercion 
is British coercion. And the Congress is impatient to get out of 
that coercion. My hope in desiring a Constituent Assembly is that 
whether the Muslims are represented by the Muslim League mental- 
ity or any other, the representatives when they arc face to face with 
the reality will not think of cutting up India according to religions 
but will regard India as an indivisible whole and discover a national, 
i.e., Indian solution of even specially Muslim questions. But if the 
hope is frastrated, the Congress cannot forcibly resist the express 
will of the Muslims of India. Needless to say the Congress can never 
seek tlie assistance of British forces to resist the vivisection. It is the 
Muslims who will impose their will by force singly or with Brit- 
ish a.sslstancc on an unresisting India. If I can carry the Congress 
with me, I would not put the Muslims to the trouble of using force. 

I would be ruled by them for it would still be Indian rule. In other 
words, the Congress will have only a non-violent approach to every 
question and difficulty arising. But just as it is jjossible that Muslim 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly may wear another hue 
than that of the Muslim League, it is also possible that the others 
may be non-Congressmen. In that event, the British will be where 
they are, only they will be wooed by both the parties alternately 
and will remain the architects of India’s destiny. For then, witli the 
Congress swept away, non-violence will be blown to the winds and 
naturally the infinitely superior violence of the British aided by the 
willing co-operation of the wooing party will easily rule India. For 
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the only force matched against British force is that of non-violence, 
incomplete though it is, of the Congress. 

Neglect of Sanskrit 

ft. Do you know that the Patna University has practtcally tabooed 
the study of Sanskrit? Do you approve of the step? If you do not, will you 
express your opinion in Harijm? 

A. I do not know what the Patna University has done. But I 
quite agree with you that the study of Sanskrit is being sadly neglect- 
ed. I belong to a generation which believed in the study of the 
ancient languages. I do not believe that such a study is a waste of 
time and effort. I believe it is an aid to the study of modern 
languages. This is truer of Sanskrit than of any other ancient 
language so far as India is concerned, and every nationalist should 
study it because it makes a study of the provincial languages easier 
than otherwise. It is the language in which our forefathers thought 
and wrote. No Hindu boy or girl should be without a knowledge 
of the rudiments of Sanskrit, if he will imbibe the spirit of his reli- 
gion. Thus the Gayatri^ is untranslatable. No translation can give 
the music of the original which I hold has a meaning all its own. 
The Gayatri is but one example of what I have said. 

Ramgarh, March 17, 1940 

Harijan, 23-3-1940 


338. NOTES 
The London Assassination 

Further details that have come through the Press of the as.sas- 
sination of Sir Michael O’Dwyer^ and the attempted assassination 
of Lord Zetland, Lord Lamington and Sir Louis Dane confirm my 
opinion that it was a work of insanity. It is none the less reprehen- 
sible on that account. We had our differences with Sir Michael O’Dw- 
yer, but that should not prevent us from being grieved over his assas- 
sination or condoling with Lady O’Dwyer and her family. I would 
like every Indian patriot to share with me the shame of the act 
and the|oy that the lives of the three distinguished Englishmen were 
saved. We have our grievance against Lord Zetland. We must fight 
his reactionary policy. But there should be no malice or vindictive- 
ness in our resistance. The papers tell us that the accused acted with 

*A Vedic mantra invoking the creative energy of the sun 

* Vide also “Statement to^the Press”, p. 334. 
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amused nonchalsmce when he faced the court and the spectators. 
This docs not command my admiration. It b to me a sure sign of 
continuing insanity. The accused is intoxicated with the thought of 
his bravery. I have known drunken men act with a recklessness of 
which they would be incapable in a sober state. I understand that 
extra rum is issued to soldiers who are sent to specially hazardous 
tasks. What am I to pradse, the rum or its after-effect? The word 
assassin owes its origin to the hasheesh that was administered to the 
would-be assassins in order to deaden their conscience. This con- 
tinuing insanity of the accused should fill us with pity and grief. 

If we are to fight fairly and squarely, we must, as far as is hu- 
manly possible, make every Englishman feel that he is as safe in our 
midst as he is in his own home. It fills me with shame and sorrow 
that for some time at least every Indian face in London will be sus- 
pect. Is it not possible for us all to realize that the masses will never 
mount to freedom through murder? I would like every reader of 
these lines to know that every such act harms our non-violent strug- 
gle and therefore to dissociate himself in the secret of his heart 
and openly from such acts of insanity. 

The National Week 

From 6th April to 13th April has been observed as the National 
Week from year to year. On the 6th April 1919 the masses of India 
found their feet.* It was the inauguration of Civil Disobedience. Its 
non-violent character was signalized by fasting and prayer. Hindus 
and Muslims fraternized as they had never done before. The vow of 
swadeshi was taken by teas of thousands. The 13th April 1919 saw 
the Jallianwala massacre in which Hindu, Muslim and Sikh blood 
flowed promiscuously. The National Week is observed as a week of 
self-purification, in which sales of khadi and other products of village 
industries are organized on a large scale. I have said and I repeat 
that there is no swaraj for the masses except through khadi and 
other village crafts. For there is no non-violent disobedience with- 
out sustained constructive effort. A living, continuous mass contact 
is impossible without some constructive programme requiring almost 
daily contact of the workers with the masses. I hope, therefore, 
that the forthcoming Week will be celebrated by all earnest workers 
with due solemnity and with intensive sales of khadi and other pro- 
ducts of village handicrafts. 

Ramgarh, March 17, 1940 
Harijan, 23-3-1940 

* Vuh Vol. XV, pp. 185-8. 
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March 17^ 1940 


BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I read your letter as well as your note.* I share your unhap- 
piness. I am confident that nothing less can satisfy us on this occasion. 
I see no defect in my scheme. It is for their good also. Their imwil- 
lingness proves that they do not like independence for India. The 
report about the Princes is intolerable. Who told you that I do not 
wish to see them? I shall meet them at the slightest hint. The fact 
is they do not want to sec me. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I am prepared to go to Calcutta for the Seva Sadan, if you so 
desire. 

From the Hindi original: G.W. 8035. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


340. SPEECH AT SUBJECTS COMMITTEE^ 


Ramgarh, 

March 18^ 1940 

Since I went out of the Congress at Bombay’, there has been 
an understanding between me and the Working Committee that I 
should not be asked to speak at the A. I. C. C. or the Subjects Com- 
mittee or the open session, and^ should be allowed to conserve the 
little strength that is left in me. I have usually been attending the 
meetings of the Working Committee. On this occasion, I myself 

•Both were addressed to Mahadev Desai, wherein among other things 
the addressee had said: “I had no other business except to press it again on 
Bapu that in my opinion we arc going the wrong way and as the position 
is very' critical, he should reconsider the position in the light of the views 
held by some of us.” 

^Gandhiji spoke in Hindi. 

’ In October 1934; vide Vol. LIX. 

* Cmgress Bulletin here has: ‘‘I should be allowed to serve the countiy in 
my own way with whatever strength is left to me.” 
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suggested that I should address the Subjects Committee and also the 
delegates. The Working Committee agreed to this and, although I 
wanted to address you before the resolution^ was adopted, the Com- 
mittee suggested th at I do so after the resolution was disposed of. 

It was my desire to sec the faces of you all, and also to give 
you an opportunity of looking at me and finding out if there had 
been any change in me since my retirement in Bombay. Fifty years 
of public life have given me the capacity to read your faces. I have 
during these years created many institutions, met thousands and tens 
of thousands of people. Besides, I have been in contact with the 
Working Committee and many of you have been in correspondence 
with me.2 And it should not therefore be difficult for me to get at 
the back of your minds. ^ But my desire to see you was in order to 
find out where I was. 

You have, I see, made considerable progress in the art of de- 
bate and I congratulate you, for in a democratic organization powers 
of persuasion and a high level of debate are essential. I have also 
seen that the number of amendments you move lias also increased, 
and it is well that you should all be anxious to press new points of 
view,^ though I cannot congratulate you on some of the amend- 
ments which were cither frivolous or absurd. 

You have adopted the resolution practically unanimously as 
there were only seven or eight dissentients.^ That adds to my res- 
ponsibility, for I have been witness to debate. If I had so desired, 
I should have warned you before voting, but I accepted the sugges- 
tion of the Working Committee that I should not address the house 
before the resolution was passed. 

I do not want to reply to what has been said by some of you 
in the course of the debate. But I do want to say that, though there 
was a time in my life when I launched movements even if some of 
my conditions had not been fulfilled, I am now going to be hard, 
not for the sake of being hard, but because a General who has to 
lead the army must let tlie army know his conditions beforehand. 

Let me then tell you that I do not see at the present moment 
conditions propitious for an immediate launching of the campaign. 
We are hemmed in with difficulties greater than those wc had to 

* Vide Appendix VI. 

^This sentence is from Congress Bidletin. 

^Congress Bulletin has: “It should, therefore, not be difficult for me to 
remember you.” 

* Congress Bullelin here adds: “So that any point that is not accepted today 
may be accepted tomorrow.” 

^Congress BuUelin here adds: “They liad every right to do so.” 
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face in the past. They are external and internal. The external diffi- 
culties are due to the fact that we have declared unmistakably 
what we want and the Government have also declared their inten- 
tions as clearly as possible. Then there is the fact that the British 
Government are engaged in a world war and naturally, if we en- 
gage them in a fight, we ask for enough trouble. This is the first 
difficulty.* 

What, however, appals me is our internal difficulties. I have 
often said that external difficulties need never frighten a satyagrahi. 
On the contrary, he flourishes on external difficulties and faces 
them with redoubled zeal and vigour. Today the situation is almost 
the reverse. Our external difficulties do not find us stronger and 
more united. Our internal difficulties are increasing. Our Congress 
registers are full of bogus members and members who have swelled 
them because they know that getting into the Congress means get- 
ting to power. Those who therefore never before thought of enter- 
ing the Congress have come into it and corrupted it. And how can 
we prevent people from coming into a democratic organization be- 
cause they come from selfish motives? We have not that discipline, 
and not the strength and purity of public opinion which would 
compel such people to stay out. 

And this strength and purity cannot come so long as we ap- 
proach the primary members only once in a year for the vote. There 
is no discipline in our ranks, they have been divided up into groups 
which strive to gain more and more power. Non-violence as bet- 
ween ourselves does not seem to us to be necessary.^ Wherever I go 
I hear the same complaint. My conception of democracy is not 
the formation of groups quarrelling with one another to such an 
extent as would destroy the organization itself. There may be 
groups, but they should strengthen and not weaken and destroy the 
organization. 

Ours has been both a democratic organization and a fighting 
one, ever since we reorganized it in 1920.* We have used even 
military language, though in a non-violent sense. Well, then, I 
want to repeat what I have said times without number that, if you 
will be soldiers in my army, understand that there is no room 
for democracy in that organization. The army may be a part of a 
democratic organization, but there can be no democracy in it, as 
there can be none in its ranks, as there is none in our various 

* This sentence is from Congress Bulletin. 

2 The foUowii^ two sentences are from Congress Bulletin. 

* Congress Bulletin here adds: “Our fight is not yet over.” 
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organizations, A. 1. S. A., A.I.V.I.A. and so on. In an army the 
General’s word is law, and his conditions cannot be relaxed. 

I am supposed to be your General,* but I do not know a more 
feeble General in history. I have no sanctions.^ My only sanction 
is the love and affection in which you hold me. But it has its weak- 
ness as it has its strength. I know that you love me. Does your 
love translate itself into action If it does not, if it does not mean 
ever-increasing discipline and ever-increasing response to what I 
say, let me declare to you that I cannot launch civil disobedience, 
and you must select another General. You cannot make me your 
General on your terms.^ You must fulfil the conditions set down in 
the Independence Pledge, You must allow me to tell you that if you 
do not fulfil those conditions it will not be possible for me to launch 
a struggle. . . .You cannot compel me to lead you against my will. 
When you appoint me as your General, you must obey my com- 
mand. There can be no argument about it. Know, therefore, that I 
will insist on my conditions. They are inexorable, and if you do not 
observe them, I will automatically withdraw. 

The General of a military army insists on strict discipline. I go 
on arguing with you, because my only sanction is love. I say to you, 
therefore, that unless you accept my conditions, unless you have 
faith in them as you have in me, you should not think of going to 
jail. If you will go to jail, you have to pay the price.* Ours is a civil 
fight, and imprisonment as a civil prisoner has got to be earned 
by strict observance of the programme. For thieves and dacoits 
also fill the jails but they do not carry the country to freedom. 

Well, then, I laid dovsm the conditions in 1920 and have never 
ceased to repeat them. You may not believe in the programme, 
you may have grown wiser since then, but I have not. My faith in 
it has increased with the years. I see more virtues in it than I saw 
before.* 

^Congress Bulletin here adds: “It should not mean that I should keep 
you in the dark regarding my feelings.” 

^This sentence is from Congress Bulletin. 

3 Congress Bulletin here has: “In one way it is a great thing but in another 
sense it can also be wortliless. I can say I cherish love for all in my heart. 
Perhaps you also do so but your love must be active.” 

*The following five sentences are from Congress Bulletin. 

^Congress Bulletin lierc has: “For love must be characterized by patience. 

I have heard friends criticizing the charkha. I know you arc all ready to go 
to jail but you must earn the right and pay the price for gmng to jail. You 
will not be goir^ to jail as criminals.” 

^Congress BuUetin here has: “The more I think about non-violence, 
the greater the virtues I find in it.” 
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1 turned a rebel against this Government in 1919, but before 
that I was as loyal to it as any Britisher.* It is that unique loyalty 
that gave me the unique power of civil disobedience, and the un- 
quenchable spirit of search. I therefore go on making my experi- 
ments and also go on declaring my mistakes whenever I discover 
them. I am an erring mortal like you.^ I have never even in my 
dream thought that I was a maha-atma (great soul) and that others 
were al/>a~atma (little souls). We are all equal before our Maker — 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, worshippers of one God. 
Why then do we fight among ourselves? 

We are all brothers — even the, Quaid-e-Azam is my brother. I 
have meant all that I have said about him, never has a frivolous 
word escaped my lips, and I say that I want to win him over. A 
speaker said that I would not fight until I had won him over, 
and he was right.* There was a time when there was not a 
Muslim whose confidence I did not enjoy. Today I have forfeited 
that confidence and most of the Urdu Press pours abuse on 
me.^ But I am not sorry for it. It only confirms me in my 
belief. that .there is no swaraj without a settlement with the 
Mussalmans. 

You will perhaps ask, in that case, why I am talking of a fight. 
I do so in order to have a Constituent Assembly which means 
agreement and settlement. But if the Mussalmans will have noth- 
ing to do with it, I will understand that there is no settlement.* 
I am also a reader of the Koran like them, and I will tell them 
that the Koran makes no distinction between the Hindus and the 

^Congress Bulletin here reports: “I have b<‘cn an outlaw since 1918. 
Before that I was so loyal to the Empire that I wrote to Lord Clielrmford 
that I longed to have the same loyalty towards the Empire as a Britisher 
has in his heart. I wrote those words because I arn a believer in truth. Truth 
is my God and I could not have written anything else if I wanted to be 
true to myself.” 

2 Congress Bulletin here has : “You may have other ways than truth and 
non-violence but mine is the same old path and, being just a human being 
like you, I also commit mistakes.” 

^Congress Bulletin here adds: “I would be happy indeed if he could keep 
me in his pocket.” 

*Cemgress Bulletin here reports: “I do not read all that appears in the 
Urdu Press; but perhaps I get a lot of abuses there.” 

* Congress Bulletin here has : “If Muslims who came to the Constituent 
Assembly through Muslim votes declare that there is nothing common between 
Hindus and Muslims, then alone would I give up hope, but even then I would 
argue with them because they read the Koran and I have also studied some- 
thing of that holy book.” 
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Mussalmans.^ But if they feel that they should have the Heaven 
without the Hindus, 1 will not grudge it to them. 

I have no ill will towards Englishmen. When I heard that Lord 
Zetland was wounded, my heart was wounded. That is my tempera- 
ment.® I therefore always work with and for goodwill for them. 
That I want to destroy British imperialism is another matter, but I 
want to do so by converting those who are associated with it.® If non- 
violence has the power that I attribute to it, it is sure to react on 
the opponent. If it does not, the fault will be mine, not that of 
non-violence. 

You must therefore understand that you have to deal with 
a dangerous man who will land you in unexpected situations. 
Compromise is part and parcel of my nature. I will go to the 
Viceroy fifty times, if I feel like it. I went to Lord Reading whilst 
non-co-operation was going on.^ I would not only go to the Viceroy 
when invited, but I would even seek opportunities to go to him, if 
necessary. You must know that, if I do so, I do it in order to 
strengthen our cause and not weaken it. It happened so with 
General Smuts. At the last moment I tcleplioued to him.® He put the 
receiver down in anger, but I thrust myself on him. As a result he 
relented and I was in a stronger position. Today we are friends. 
The basis of my fight is love for the opponent.® I could not have 
fouglit the Dutch and the English’ without love in my heart for them, 
and without a readiness for compromise. But my compromise will 
never be at tiic co.st of the cause or of the country. 

One of the amendments was to the effect that the word ‘mass’ 
be inserted before ‘civ'il disobedience'. W'ell, if it is not mass civil 
disobedience is it to be the civil disobedience of a handful ? In that 
case I should not have come to you.® You might perhaps not be 
taking these things seriously, but in my mind there is no other 
thought. My mind is wliolly concentrated on trying this great experi- 
ment with your help and support, because it will not only benefit 

^Congress BuUelin here reports: “I will tell them that God makes no 
distinction between Hindus and Muslims.” 

^Congress Bultelin here adds: “These arc my ways. You may call them 
weakness. If you want me you must understand this.” 

^Congress Bulletin here has: “I fight British imperialism but I have 
no quarrel with those who run the imperialist machine. I do not want to 
destroy them but I want to bring about a change in them.” 

®On May 13 and 14, 1921; vide Vol. XX, p. 463. 

* Congress Bulletin here adds: “to try and sec if the fight could be abandoned.” 

* Tliis sentence is from Congress Bulletin. 

''Congress Bulletin here adds: “in South Africa”, 

*Thc following two sentences are from Congress Bulletin. 
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India but the whole world. It is the thought of mass civil 
disobedience that keeps my mind awake all the twenty-four hours. 
Why should a man of 70 trifle with a thing of this kind? 

Therefore let me tell you that there is no civil disobedience 
until I feel that you arc ready. You have therefore to purify every 
Congress Committee and make it a satyagrahi unit. To that extent it 
will have to cease to be a democracy, because my word will be law. 
But if it does not become such a unit, millions of our dumb country- 
men will be sacrificed. None of my campaigns has crushed or ruined 
the masses. They have increased their stature, and it is in order to 
take it still higher that I want to live. There was in the earlier cam- 
paigns enough of violence of thought and word, but there was non- 
violence in act, and therefore the masses were saved. I would not 
light-heartedly imperil those masses today, and that is why I insist on 
strictest non-violence and the fulfilment of my conditions. For that is 
the only link that binds them and me.* I may have to lay down my life 
for preserving the power that has accrued to India. You may not be 
able to analyse that power but it is there. It is the power of ahimsa. 

If I ani your General, your pulse should be in my hands. Other- 
wise I cannot fight through you. I can fight single-handed, but for 
that fight I need not come and argue with you. 

One last word before I close. I do not want to stand in the way 
of those who want to fight at once. But if they have any sense 
of honour, I should advise them to do so after getting out of the 
Congress. Let me assure them that, if they put up a non-violent 
fight and carry it through, I shall follow their lead. Of course it is 
open to them to remain in the Congress and to defy it, but it will 
not be satyagraha^. Those who are impatient today do not know 
the power of satyagraha. 

The resolution does not bind you. If you do not accept the 
conditions, you can still say you do not accept them, and you can 
have the resolution reversed. That will free you and me both. But 
if you accept the conditions and will all observe them, you may be 
sure that it need not take me a month to launch the struggle.^ 

Harijan, 30-3-1940, and Congress Bulletin, 12-4-1940, Vol. No. 1, pp. 10-6 

* The rest of the paragraph is from Congress Bulletin. 

^Congress Btdletin here adds: “which never harms the man who uses the 
weapon.” 

^Congress Bulletin here reports: "You may have other methods, but 
so &r as I am concerned I have only the same old programme. I know that 
that method has never harmed anyone who has followed it and even now if 
I can get your whole-hearted support and co-operation, I can show you what 
can be achieved within even a month.” 



341. SPEECH AT EXHIBITIOJ^ 


Mazharpuri, Ramgarh, 

March 18, 1940 

Addressing the gathering after prayer, Mr. Gandhi stressed the importance 
of khadi and said for those who were not regular membeta of the Congress, 
an exhibition held on such occasions was a substitute for the Congress. 
Members of the Congress might attend the Congress Session out of a sense 
of duty but an exhibition provided at least an attraction for those who were 
not Congressmen. Such men could come and buy something for their use 
at the exhibition.^ 

Tiiis Exhibition is the real Congress for the masses. Our chosen 
delegates will attend the Congress, and pass resolutions there as to 
what we have to do during the year. But what are the masses to 
do? The Exhibition serves to provide intellectual pabulum for the 
masses, and those who visit the Exhibition owe it to them to take to 
them what they learn here. There is no institution where 35 crores 
of our people can go. The Kumbh Mela^ is attended by several 
lakhs of people, but what is that number in a population of 35 crores? 
But if you who attend the Exhibition can take some of the crafts 
which are being demonstrated here to the villagers, you can reach 
the millions who inhabit the villages and revolutionize their lives. . . . 

Urging his hearers to buy khadi he said that they would thus be carry* 
iog the message of khadi to tlie remotest comers of the land. He wanted 
khadi to be associated witli everyone and unify the largest gathering in the 
country. Lakhs of people assembled at the Kumbh Mela or other functiems, 
but khadi, when carried to every village home, would mean the largest cwi- 
gregadon representing the urge for truth and nationhood in the immediate 
present; tliey would be helping thousands of poor and widowed womanhood 
who depended for tlieir livelihood on khadi. They would be doing some* 
thing more. They vmuld in reality be participating in the struggle for swaraj. 
Swaraj was not to be attained by violence. There was a talk of launching 
dvil disobedience but who. would launch civil disobedience and how? When 

* Gandhiji addressed over ten tlrousand people who had attended the 
evening prayer held on tire Exhibition grounds. 

2 The following paragraph is from Harijm. 

3 A religious fair held once in twelve >’ears in .Mlahabad, Hardwar, 
Ujjain and Nasik 
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they q)un, wore and bought khadi they would demonstrate their determina- 
dcffii to stand by trudi and peacefulness steadfastly, for khadi symbolized 
these. If they thought they had to achieve a goal and attain an objective, it 
was khadi that would show them the way to their goal and carry them 
through. By following other methods they would be deviating from the path 
they had set before themselves and not attain independence.^ 

There is the talk of civil disobedience in the air. But wrho is fit 
to practise civil disobedience? Not those who will not spin, who 
will not wear khadi, who do not care for the handicrafts. They will 
do some other kind of disobedience, but it will be anything but civil. 
That is not the disobedience I would like to teach or would care to 
live for. I want to turn the quiet and living strength that spinning 
gives you into the channel of civil disobedience. If you will, there- 
fore, see the exhibition with ray eyes, you will carry the gospel of 
khadi and the spinning-wheel to the villages, and lay the founda- 
tion of a handicraft civilization and universalize khadi and handi- 
crafts. If you do so, I assure you there will be no necessity for civil 
disobedience. If you will not do so, if you do not spin, do not uni- 
versalize khadi, I may go to jail and be there for a number of 
years, but it will be all in vain. Without khadi and without handi- 
crafts the Congress boat, far from carrying us to the port, will sink 
in midstream. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 20-3-1940, and Harijan, 30-3-1940 


342. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS3 

Ramgarh, 

March 19, 1940^ 

It was a soul-stirring sight to see people standing knee-deep in 
water awaiting instructions to disperse. I feel God ranged Himself 
on the side of the people and gave them a foretaste of the suffering 
to be voluntarily undergone as the price of freedom. 

Every session has its lesson. This has a lesson for workers to 
choose a site which will be proof against bad weather. Not that 
the slightest reflection can be cast on those who chose Ramgarh as 
their site. They have had no reason to fear rain at this time of the 

* What follows is from Harijan. 

2 According to The Hitavada, 21-3-1940, Gandhiji was pacing up tmd 
down the verandah oi his hut and listening to reports regarding the rain. 

3*^6 date-line is from The Hitavada, 21-3-1940. 
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year. I feel for Rajen Babu, who, with his band of workers, slaved 
night and day to make the session a success so far as the arrange- 
ments are concerned. 

The Hindu, 20-3-1940 


m SPEECH AT CONGRESS SESSION' 


Ramgarh, 

March 20, 1940 

I am pleased to have been here to hear all these discussions 
today. When I see that all those who have spoken had the word 
‘civil disobedience’ on their tongue, I am reminded of the Biblical 
saying: “Not everyone that sayeth to me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven: but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in Heaven, he shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven.”* 
(Cheers) I do not need your cheers, I want to win your hearts and 
your intellects, and cheers and acclamations stand in the way of 
winning them.* It is not those who shout the word civil disobedi- 
ence that can launch civil disobedience. It is only those who work 
for civil disobedience that are capable of launching the movement. 
Real civil disobedience makes it binding on those who join it to 
do what they arc enjoined to do and avoid what is prohibited. 
Civil disobedience properly launched and conducted is boxmd to lead 
to freedom. 

I feel you arc not prepared.^ Therefore when I saw you ac- 
claiming tlic speakers who said that wc are ready I was shocked. 
For I know that wc arc not ready. It is true that we all know and 
realize that we are slaves in our own land. We also realize that 
freedom is c&sential for us. Further we all realize that we will 
have to fight for freedom. I may also join you in applauding the 
speakers who have demanded immediate launching of civil disobe- 
dience. A thief has come and turned me out of my house. I will 
have to fight him and get it back, but before I can do this, I 
must be prepared. (Applause) Your claps only demonstrate that 
you do not understand what this preparation means. Your General 
finds that you are not ready, that you are not real soldiers and 
that if we proceed on the lines suggested by you, we are bound to 

*Gandhiji spoke in Hindi. 

^St. Matthew, vn. 21 

3 This sentence is from Harijan. 

^The following two sentences are from Harijan, 
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be defeated.^ And knowing this, how can I ask you to %ht? 1 
know that with such as you I can only have defeat. 

I must make it clear that 1 am not prepared to do anything 
for which I will have to repent. I have never acknowledged defeat 
throughout all these years in any of my struggles. Though some 
people may point out to Rajkot, I maintain that it was not a 
defeat for me. Future history alone can make this clear.* The word 
‘defeat’ is not to be found in my dictionary, and everyone who is se- 
lected as a recruit in my army may be sure that there is no defeat 
for a satyagrahi. 

I can assure you and I promise you and publicly announce it, 
that when you are ready I shall march forth and then I [shall] have 
no doubt about victory. I said this before the Subjects Committee 
and I repeat it again here. Purify your mind and heart. Some 
people here have been asserting that it is not necessary for us to 
concentrate on the charkha before launching a fight. I do not doubt 
their sincerity and bravery, but, as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has 
told you, they betray certain weakness of mind.* Well, I tell you, as 
I have been telling you these 20 years, that there is a vital con- 
nection between satyagraha and the charkha, and the more I find 
that belief challenged the more I am confirmed in it. Otherwise I 
am no fool to persist in turning the charkha, day in and day out, at 
home and even on trains, in the teeth of medical advice. Doctors 
want me to leave the charkha. But I am devoting greater attention 
to it, because I have to prepare myself.^ I want you too to be turn- 
ing the charkha with the same faith. And unless you do it and 
unless you habitually use khadi you will deceive me and deceive 
the world. No one who does not believe in the charkha can be a 
soldier under me. 

With me there is no other alternative than non-violence.* 
I shall of course die with non-violence on my lips, but you are not 
wedded to it in the sense I am, and so it is open to you to have 
another programme and to make our country free. But if you will 
not do this, nor turn the charkha, and want me to fight, it will be an 
impossible situation. If you feel that you are to fight, and you must 
fight now, and immediately, and feel convinced that there is some 
other method of winning the fight, I would ask you to go ahead 
and I shall be the first to applaud your victory. But if you do not 
want to leave me and yet are not prepared to follow my methods and 

* The following two sentences are from Harijan. 

* This sentence is from Haryan. 

^ * The following; two sentences arc from Harijan. 
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instructions, then I would like to know what kind of generalship 
is this that you offer me. 

Those who clamour for immediate launching of civil disobedi* 
ence want to have me with them. Why ? Because they arc consdous 
that the masses are with me. I unhesitatingly say that I am a 
people’s man. Every moment of ray life I feel for the starving 
millions. I live and am prepared to lay down my life to relieve their 
sufferings and mitigate their miseries. I claim to have some influ- 
ence with the millions, because I have been a faithful servant of 
theirs.* My loyalty to them is greater than any other loyalty, and it 
is for them that I would not give up the charkha even if you 
were to forsake me or kill me. For I know that, if I were to relax 
the condition of the charkha, I should bring ruin upon those dumb 
millions for whom I have to answer before God. If, therefore, you do 
not believe in the charkha in the sense I believe in it, I implore 
you to leave me. Even if you stone me to death I will still work 
for the masses. This is my way. If you think there is any other way 
please leave me alone. 

Without the charkha I cannot lead you to jail in the course 
of the fight for freedom. I will not have anyone under me who 
docs not believe in the charkha. I shall go ahead only when I 
am satisfied that you have faith in the charkha. Remember if we, 
who are assembled here, blunder [we] shall cause untold suffering 
to the dumb millions by our mistake. The delegates to the Con- 
gress bear a heavy responsibility and as your General my respon- 
sibility is still greater. As a General I have to be a sort of beacon- 
light to you and warn you against possible disaster. Therefore, I 
have to proceed cautiously. 

Many speakers dilated oil the evils of British imperialism. I 
do not wish to elaborate that point except to state that we must get 
rid of it. I have told you the cue. Before I agree to launch satyagralia 
I must be convinced that you have understood my remedy. 

It is no use going to a doctor and asking for a medicine if you 
do not propose to take it according to his instructions. I would much 
rather ask you to seek another doctor for your ailment. All the 
sermons you have heard today against British imperialism will not 
help you to remove it. They will only make you angry. This will 
not solve our problem. Anger is opposed to satyagraha. We have 
no quarrel with the British people. We want to be their friends and 
retain their goodwill, not on the basis of their domination, but on 
the basis of a free and equal India. 

* The following three sentences arc from Hari^an, 
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As a free country India will bear no malice to anyone, nor at- 
tempt to enslave any people. We shall march with the rest of the 
world, just as we shall desire the rest of the world to march with us.* 
Remember therefore, that you have to fulfil both the internal and 
external conditions. If you fulfil the internal condition, you will 
cease to hate your opponent, you will not seek or work for his 
destruction, but pray to God to have mercy on him. Do not, there- 
fore, concentrate on showing the misdeed of the Government, for we 
have to convert and befriend those who run it. And after 
all no one is wicked by nature. And if others are wicked, are we 
the less so? That attitude is inherent in satyagraha, and if you do 
not subscribe to it, even then I would ask you to leave me. For 
without a belief in my programme and without an acceptance of my 
condition you will ruin me, ruin yourselves and ruin the cause. 

Satyagraha is the path of truth at all costs. If you are not pre- 
pared to follow this path please leave me alone. You can pronounce 
me worthless and I shall not resent it. If I do not make this clear 
here and now, I shall be ruined and along with me the country. 
Truth and ahimsa are the essence of satyagraha, and the cliarkha 
is their symbol. Just as the General of any army insists that his 
soldiers should wear a particular uniform, I as your General must 
insist on your taking to the charkha which will be your uniform. 
Without full faith in truth, non-\nolcnce and the charkha, you 
cannot be my soldiers. And I repeat again that if you do not 
believe in this, you must leave me alone and you can try your own 
methods. 

The Indian Annual Register, 1940, Vol. I, pp. 230-1, and Uarijan, 30-3-19-10 

344. INTERVIEW TO CEYLONESE DELEGATION^ 

Ramgarh, 

March 20^ 1940 

Mahatmaji’s first words were: 

It is an unfortunate thing that is happening to Indians in 
Ceylon. 

Wc explamcd to him that the problem was an economic one and that 
Indians in Ceylon, apart from labourers and a few others, were mainly exploiters, 

* The rest of the paragraph is from Harijan, 

2 This was reported to the United Press. The Ceylonese National Con- 
gress delegation consisting Jayawardhana, S. Jayasekara and Amaratunga 
met Gandliiji in the afternoon. 
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Petty traders and Chettiars have captured the entire import and export trade 
and many estates from peasants in distress. The people of Lanka only see' 
this side of India. Gandhiji replied: 

Yes, that is too true. The fault is on both sides. 

We told him that there was no racial animosity against Indians as was 
made clear by the receptirms accorded to Pandit Nehru. Till Poet Tagore 
and Gandhiji and Mr. Nehru and a few other eminent Indians came to 
Lanka, our people met only exploiting Chettiars and immigrant Indian labourers. 
Gandliiji replied: 

Unfortunately, we haven’t many Nelirus and many men of 
similar calibre. The wrong people, if sent, might spoil everything. 

We asked him what Ceylon could exj>ect from a free India. Many in 
Lanka prefer to remain as a Dominion in tlie British Empire than to be free 
and run the risk of being exploited by India which could easily swamp Lanka. 
Gandhiji laughed and said: 

Ceylon has nothing to fear from a free India.* 

The Hindu, 21-3-1940 


345, LETTER TO AKBAR HTDARI 


March 21, 1940 

DEAR SIR AKBAR*, 

I do not know if you arc responsible for tlic orders against 
the State Congress. Tliey leave a bad taste in the mouth. But 
there was a technical flaw in the Congress action. And so I ad- 
vised unqualified apology. How I wish justice could be done in 
this case!* 

Hope you arc keeping well. 

Yours sinrerely^ 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photoslat: G,N, 8017 


* The delegation presented Gandhiji a book entitled The Work of ttie BuJilha 
by a Buddhist Bhikku of Ceylon. 

^ President, Ministers* Committee, Hyderabad State 
^ Vide also letter to the addressee, p. 426. 



346. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

On the Train, 

March 21, 1940 

MY DEAR C. R,, 

I saw SO little of you in Ramgarh. It is bad. Did not sec 
Aiyamuthu‘. I understand you have gone to Delhi. Therefore on 
your return you should break the journey and stay a few days in 
Sevagram or Wardha whichever suits you better. There are 
things to discuss. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 2079 


347. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 

On the Train, 

March 21, 1940 


CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I got your letter just now. I am glad that you feel at home 
there. Write to me regularly. I wrote* to Rami. She has not 
answered. 

Do you get any newspapers tlicre? 

Teach Kanchan, 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9740. Also C.\V. 720. Courtesy: 
Navajivan Trust 


* G. A. Aiyamuthu, Secretary, Tamilnad branch of the A. I. S. A. 

* Vidt “Letter to Ramibebn K. Parckh”, p. 193. 
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348. LETTER TO KAJ4CHAN M. SHAH 


On the Train, 

March 21 ^ 1940 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

I had asked Mahadcv to reply to your letter. The service 
you are doing there is, according to me, no mean education. 
I look upon it as true education. Do continue your studies, how- 
ever. Write to me regularly. 

Won’t you agree that you are gaining a hundred times more 
there than you would have by accompanying me to Ramgarh? 
Besides, you escaped the drenching we got at Ramgarh. There 
are twelve girls from the Mahila Ashram in this carriage. Asha- 
devi and her Mithu also are in the party. 

We shall reach tomorrow morning. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8285. Also C.W. 7077. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


349. LETTER TO VALJI G. DESAI 


On the Train, 

March 21, 1940 


CHI. VALJI, 

I had your jjostcard. In Bombay there arc less chances of 
your constipation and fever disappearing. Still, if you are obliged 
to stay there I may send a note to a homoeopath who has been 
offering to help. Both the complaints must be cured. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


Shri Valji Desai 
C/ o Shri B. J. Rege 

Government Press ' 

Charni Road, Bobibay 4 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7491. Courtesy; Valji G. Desai 
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350. LETTER TO ABDUL MAJID CHAUDHRI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

March 23, 1940 

dear CHAUDHRI SAHIB, 

I have very carefully read your letter. In the Gmgress 
itself there is no Hindu raj. A Muslim divine* rules it. There 
is no hypocrisy about the Congress. Englishmen, Christians, Par- 
sis and Muslims have dominated the Congress. In any case the 
Congress will never coerce any community to remain within its fold. 

Yotars sineenfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Chaudhri Sahib Abdul Majid, b.a., ll.b. 

Gujrat, Punjab 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papei-s. Courtesy: Pyarclal 


351. LETTER TO MANUAL GANDHI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

March 23, 1940 

chi. manilal, 

Read the accompanying letter. I have written to Haji Ismail 
Bliablia and asked him to sec you and discuss the matter with 
you. You are brothers, not enemies. I have also informed him 
that I do not interfere with you in your policy. You yourself 
should try to meet him. 

You know about tilings here through newspapers. I will ask 
Pyarelal to give you some news. 

Ba is fine, and so am I. 

Blessings from 

. Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4911 


*Abul Kalam Azad who was elected Congress President on February 
16, 1940 
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352. HOW TO EVOKE THE BEST? 

An, Indian protagonist of Britain writes:* 

If our aim is to arouse the best in Englishmen through our non- 
violence and thus create mutual trust, we have signally failed. . . . Our 
best period of ntm-violence . . . was the period of Congress regime in 
provinces. . . . Now the whole atmosphere is again getting surcharged 
with nothing but hatred towards England. Cordiality is being replaced 
by bitterness and trust by distrust. . . . Wliat visible demonstration have 
we given of our non-riolcncc or of our desire to cultivate goodwill? . . . 
Is not a compromise based on give-and-take a more appropriate machi- 
nery for (!) creating a non-violent atmosphere, (2) creating goodwill, (3) 
rousmg the best in the Englishmen, and (4) creating a short cut to in- 
dependence through mutual co-operation? 

The argument docs credit to the heart of the writer, but he 
misses tlic method of non-violcncc. He has started with a half 
premise. Our aim is not merely to arouse the best in Englisluncn 
but to do so whilst we are prosecuting our cause. If w'c cease to 
pursue our course, we do not evoke the best in him but we pander 
to the evil in him. Tlie best must not be confounded with good 
temper. When we arc dealing with any evil, we may have to 
ruffle the evil-doer. We have to run the risk, if we are to bring 
the best out of him. I have likened non-violence to aseptic and 
violence to antiseptic treatment. Both arc intended to ward off 
the evil, and therefore cause a kind of disturbance which is often 
inevitable. The first never harms the evil-doer. 

Whilst I agree with the critic that our non-violence has not 
been unadulterated, I must dissent from the view that we have 
signally failed. I am unable to agree that the best period of non- 
violence was the period of Congress regime. During that period 
non-violence was inactive. For each tried to please the other. 
Both were seemingly pursuing a common policy, though each had 
known reservations. The visible demonstration we have given 
of non-violence is that violent action has been successfully and 
entirely avoided through Congress influence. Being too near the 
event we are not able to have a true measure of the great re- 
straint exercised by millions of men and women. I grant that we 

* Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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have not yet shed violence of the heart. But the amazing self- 
restraint exercised by the people fills me with the hope that vio- 
lence of the heart will in due course give plac^ to goodwill towards 
the opponent. It will never come if the critic’s plan of the policy 
of timi dity, as I should call it, is pursued. Hatred will melt 
when restraint has been exercised sufficiently long to starve it. The 
effect of it on the English mind will also be equally wholesome 
in the long run. Englishmen will perceive that non-violence was 
real in so far as it went, and that masses of people could act 
with great restraint in spite of their nursing a grievance against 
them. 

All compromise is based on give and take, but there can be 
no give and take on fundamentals. Any compromise on fun- 
damentals is a surrender. For it is all give and no take. The time 
for compromise can only come when both are of one mind on 
fundamentals, i.e., when the British Government have made up 
their mind that not they but Indians will determine the consti- 
tution under which the latter will be governed. There is a dan- 
gerous snag in the reluctance to refer the question of constitution 
to an assembly of elected Indian representatives. Minorities need 
have no fear, for they will determine their own safeguards through 
their own representatives. The Princes need have none, for they 
need not come in, if they do not wish to. The only party that 
can effectively obstruct and does obstruct is the dominating, i.e., 
the ruling party. There will be no compromise until that party 
has sincerely come to the conclusion that it cannot or does not 
want to rule. 

Sevagram, March 24, 1940 
Harijan, 30-3-1940 


3J3. A CHIEF JUDGE DESCENDS 

A correspondent sends me a newspaper report of a speech de- 
livered by the Chief Judge of Mysore at a meeting recently held 
in Bangalore to help the war. He is reported to have said:* 

The Allies were not fighting ftw democracy or any particular form 
of govcmment. . . . They were fighting to put an end to all forms of 
aggression by one nation against others. . . . The leaden of a certain 
polidcal party in this country had decided that this was the premier oc- 
Ti fltiiMi for them to bargain for their political ends, had threatened that, 

t Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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if what they asked for was not granted, they would create trouble in 
India and so help the enemy. ... He was sure that when the history 
of India came to be written, Indian children of the future would skip 
ovor with shame that part relating to the tactics of such politicians as he 
had refinred to. . . . 

It is hardly likely that His Honour the Chief Judge knows 
of the secrets of the British Cabinet. In any event, if Britain is 
fighting against mere aggression, it can hardly be called a worthy 
aim. Having been the foremost aggressor in the world, Britain 
could not justify her fight against Germany on the pretext put 
forth by the learned Chief Judge. 

My correspondent in sending the cutting says in his cover- 
ing letter; 

1. He ought not to have entered into matters of political contro- 
versy at a non-party meeting convened under royal auspices. 

2. He, being tl)e Gltief Justice of a High Court, overstepped the 
bounds of propriety in publicly attacking the politics of a particular 
party, 

3. He, being a judicial officer of an Indian State, ought not to 
have gone out of the way and meddled with the party politics of 
British India. 

I think the criticism is just. The Congress will survive the 
attack. But I do not know whether the Paramount Power should 
not take notice of the Chief Judge’s extraordinary utterance. 
Surely he misuses the word bargain when he applies it to the 
Congress policy. What is there to be ashamed of in the Congress 
seeking the deliverance of the country from foreign rule even when 
the foreigner is in distress? If the Congress was not committed 
to the method of peace, it would have been not only justified 
but would have deemed it its duty to take advantage of Britain’s 
difficulty by creatir^ a slate of rebellion in the country by every 
means at its disposal. But the Congress has adopted the policy 
of peace. No doubt it would have done better if it could have 
honestly accepted my advice. The choice before the Congress was 
not between two evils but between good and better. The better 
was beyond its ability and would therefore have harmed and 
weakened it. Thus ‘good’ was the best for the C-ongress, and so 
I threw in my lot with it. I would have been a traitor if, having 
led the Congress to accept non-violence as its policy, I had remain- 
ed on my pedestal and refused to guide the great organization. 
It ill becomes those who believe in war as an accepted institution 
to charge the Congress with the spirit of bargaining. The word 
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is a misfit when it is applied to the life-and-death struggle of a 
nation bent upon vindicating its right to freedom. 

Sevaoram, March 25, 1940 
Harijan, 30-3-1940 


354. EVERT CONGRESS COMMITTEE A SATTAGRAHA 

COMMITTEE 

When I said at the Subjects Committee meeting* at Ramgarh 
that every Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha Com- 
mittee, I meant every word of what I said, as I meant every word 
of everything else I said. I would like every Congressman who 
desires to serve in the Satyagraha Suna^ to read my two speeches* 
made at Ramgarh as well as whatever else I may write in Harijan 
on the struggle, and to carry out the instructions meant for him 
or her. 

In the coming struggle, if it must come, no half-hearted loyalty 
will. answer the purpose. Imagine a General marching to battle 
with doubting, ill-prepared soldiers. He will surely march to 
defeat. I will not consciously make any such fatal experiment. 
This is not meant to frighten Congressmen. If they have the will, 
they will not find my instructions difficult to follow. Correspon- 
dents tell me that, though they have no faith in me or the charkha, 
they ply the latter for the sake of discipline. I do not understand 
this language. Ca^i a General fight on the strength of soldiers who, 
he knows, have no faith in him? The plain meaning of this lan- 
guage is that the correspondents believe in mass action but do 
not believe in the connection I see between it and the charkha, 
etc., if the action is to be non-violent. 

They believe in my hold on the masses, but they do not be- 
lieve in the things which I believe have given me that hold. They 
merely want to exploit me and will grudgingly pay the price which 
my ignorance or obstinacy (according to them) demands. I do 
not call this discipline. True discipline gives enthusiastic obedience 
to instructions even though they do not satisfy reason. A volun- 
teer exercises his reason when he chooses his General, but after 
having made the choice, he does not waste his time and energy 

* On March 18 

^ Army 

* Vide “Speech at Subjects Gonunittee”, pp. 348-54, and “Speech at 
Congress Session”, pp. 357-60. 
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in scanning every instruction and testing it on the anvil of his 
reason before following it. His is “not to reason why”. 

Now for my instructions. 

Every Congress Committee should become a Satyagraha 
Committee and register such Congressmen who believe in the 
Cultivation of the spirit of goodwill towards all, who have no 
untouchability in them in any shape or form, who would spin 
regularly, and who habitually use khadi to the exclusion of all 
other cloth. I would expect those who thus register their names with 
their Committees to devote the whole of their spare time to the 
constructive programme. If the response is sincere, these Satya- 
graha Committees would become busy spinning depots. They will 
work in conjunction with and under the guidance of A.I.S.A. branches 
in a businesslike manner so that -there remain, in the jurisdiction 
of the Committees, no Congressmen who have not adopted khadi 
for exclusive use. I shall expect businesslike reports to be sent 
from provincial headquarters to the A.I.C.C. as to the progress 
of the work of the Satyagraha Committees. Seeing that this 
registration is to be purely voluntary, the reports would mention 
the numbers both of those who give their names for registration 
and those who do not. 

The registered satyagrahis will keep a diary of the work that 
they do from day to day. Their work, besides their own spinning, 
will consist in visiting the primary members and inducing them 
to use khadi, spin and register themselves. Whether they do so 
or not, contact should be maintained with them. 

There should be visits paid to Harijan homes and their diffi- 
culties removed so far as possible. 

Needless to say that names should be registered only of those 
who are willing and able to suffer imprisonment. 

No financial assistance is to be expected by satyagrahi 
prisoners whether for themselves or their dependents. 

So much for the active satyagrahis. But there is a much larger 
class of men and women who, though they will not spin or court 
or suffer imprisonment, believe in the two cardinal principles of 
satyagraha and welcome and wish well to the struggle. These 
I will call passive satyagrahis. They will help equally with the 
active ones, if they will not interfere with the course of the 
struggle by themselves courting imprisonment or aiding or precip- 
itating strikes of labourers or students. Those who out of overzeal 
or for any other cause will act contrary to these instructions will 
harm the struggle and may even compel me to suspend it. When 
the forces of violence arc let loose all over the world and when 
71-24 
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nations reputed to be most civilized cannot think of any force 
other than that of arms for the settlement of their disputes, I 
hope that it will be possible to say of India that she fought and 
won the battle of freedom by purely peaceful means. 

I am quite clear in my mind that, given the co-operation of 
politicaily-minded India, the attainment of India’s freedom is per- 
fectly possible through unmixed non-violence. The world does 
not believe our pretension of non-violence. Let alone the world, 
I, the self-styled General, have repeatedly admitted that we have 
violence in our hearts, that we are often violent to one another 
in our mutual dealings. I must confess that I will not be able to 
fight so long as we have violence in our midst. But I will fight 
if the proposed register is honest and if those who courageously 
keep out will not disturb the even course of the struggle. 

Non-violent action means mobilization of world opinion in our 
favour. I know that a growing number of thinking men and women 
of the world are sick of the war spirit, they are longing for a 
way of peace, and they are looking to India to point that way. 
We cannot have that opinion on our side if we are not honestly 
non-violent. Let me repeat what I have said in these columns, 
that I shall be able to fight with a very small army of honest 
satyagrahis and shall feel powerless and embarrassed if I have a 
huge army in which I can have no trust or as to whose behav- 
iour I am not always sure. 

I expect the A.I.G.G. to organize Satyagraha Gommittees 
and report to me from time to time of the progress made. 

If there is an enthusiastic response, inside of one month it 
should be possible to forecast the exact period required to put the 
Satyagraha Gommittees in working order. 

Sevaoram, March 25, 1940 
Harijan, 30-3-1940 



355. Mr ANSWER TO QUAID-E-AZAM 

Qiiaid-e-Azam Jinnah is reported to have said*: 

Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that there 
cannot be any swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity. Mr. Gandhi is 
fighting for a Constituent Assembly. May I {>oint out to Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress that they are fighting for a Constituent Assembly which 
we cannot accept ? Therefore, the idea of a Constituent Assembly is 
impracticable and unacceptable. Mr. Gandhi wants a Constituent Assembly 
for purposes of ascertaining the views of Muslims, and if they do not agree, 
he would then give up all hope and then would agree with us.^ If there 
exists the will to come to a settlement with the Muslim League, then why 
does not Mr. Gandhi, as 1 have said more than once, honestly agree 
that the Congress is a Hindu organization and that it does not 
represent anything but the solid body of Hindus? Why should Mr. 
Gandhi not be proud to say: ‘I am a Hindu and the Congress is a Hindu 
body*? 1 am not ashamed of saying that I am a Muslim and that 
the Muslim League is the representative of Muslims. Why all this 
camouflage, why this threat of civil disobedience, and why this fight for 
a Constituent Assembly? 

Why should not Mr. Gandhi come as a Hindu leader and let me 
meet him proudly representing the Mussalmans? 

My position, is and has been clear. I am proud of being a 
Hindu, but I have never gone to anybody as a Hindu to secure 
Hindu-Muslim unity. My Hinduism demands no pacts. My sup- 
port of the Khilafat was unconditional. I am no politician in 
the accepted sense. But whatever talks I had with Quaid-e-Azam 
or any other have been on behalf of the Congress which is not 
a Hindu organization. Gan a Hindu organization have a Mus- 
lim divine as President, and can its Working Committee have 
four Muslim members out of 15? I still maintain that there is 
no swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity. I can never be party to 
the coercion of Muslims or any other minority. The Constituent 
Assembly as conceived by me is not intended to coerce any- 
body. Its sole sanction will be an agreed solution of communal 

* In his Presidential address at the Lahore session of the All-India Mus- 
lim League on March 22 

^ Vide ^‘Speech at Subjects Committee**, pp. 348-54. 
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questions. If there is no agreement, the Constituent Assembly will 
be automatically dissolved. The Constituent Assembly or any body 
of elected representatives can alone have a fully representative 
status. The Congress representative capacity has been and can 
be questioned. But who can question the sole representative 
capacity of the elected delegates to the Constituent Assembly? I 
cannot understand the Muslim opposition to the proposed Con- 
stituent Assembly. Are the opponents afraid that the Muslim 
League will not be elected by Muslim voters? Do they not real- 
ize that any Muslim demand made by the Muslim delegates will 
be irresistible? If the vast majority of Indian Muslims feel that 
they are not one nation with their Hindu and other brethren, 
who will be able to resist them? But surely it is permissible to 
dispute the authority of the 50,000 Muslims who listened to Quaid-e- 
Azam to represent the feelings of eight crores of Indian Muslims. 

Sevagram, March 26, 1940 
Harijatif 30-3-1940 


356. A BRAVE STATEMEJ^T 

Shri Jayaprakash Narayan sent me a copy of his statement' 
before the court which is printed below. It is worthy of him, 
brave, brief and to the point. It is an irony of fate, as he himself 
has said, that his patriotism should be penalized. What tens of 
thousands think and thousands say in their talks, Shri Jaya- 
prakash has said in public and before the very men who are pro- 
ducing war material. It is true that, if his words take effect and 
they are repeated, the Government would be embarrassed. But 
such embarrassment should set them thinking about their treat- 
ment of India instead of punishing a patriot for his open thinking. 

The concluding portion of the statement proves the author’s 
intense humanitarianism. He has no malice in him. He wants 
to end Imperialism and Nazism. He has no quarrel with Eng- 
lishmen or Germans and says truly that, if England were to shed 
imperialism) not only India but the freedom-loving people of the 
whole world would exert themselves to see the defeat of Nazism 
and the victory of freedom and democracy. 

Sevagram, March 26, 1940 
Harijan, 30-3-1940 

* Vide Appendix VII. 



357, LETTER TO ESTHER MENON 


Wardha, 

March 26, 1940 

MY DEAR CHILD, 

It seems ages when I heard from you last. Therefore it gave 
me joy to sec your letter to Charlie who has forwarded it to me 
for disposal. Why have you not been writing to me? I know 
you are careful about my time. But 1 do want an occasional 
line from you. 

The girls are the biggest problem for you. But there too you 
have to trust God to lead you. No use fretting about things we 
cannot mend. 

How are you keeping yourself? 

Charlie had a narrow escape. He is still bed-ridden but out 
of danger. I saw him often enough when I was in Calcutta. 
Mahadev, who has just returned from Calcutta, brings news of 
slow but steady progress. 

For the family here, I am keeping fit, Ba has a persistent 
cough and is weak, Mahadev is living here. The place is fairly 
crowded. Mary* is still in the village of her choice sticking to 
it in spite of difficulties. 

M. writes to me now and then. 

Love. 

Bapu 

My Dear Child, p. 115 


358. LETTER TO KRISHMCHAWRA 


Sevagram, 

March 26, 1940 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

Su[shila]behn’s remarks were relevant because she was explain- 
ing what I meant. I showed your letter to A.S. Sushila also 
saw it. Both should have seen it. Why don’t you see that your 
giving the details does not help matters. Whatever he has taken 
is not for his personal use. There is no friend in Chhindwara 

*F. Mary Barr 
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who would provide everything. That is why I sent Kfunnalal 
[once] in advance and [then] also accompanying him. There is 
no harm if he has taken with him more than he should have. If 
he had gone alone he would have taken neither grain nor utensils. 

Your criticism of me is quite correct. My life-style has 
become grandiose. It is getting rather difficult to check it. 
The items for my use can only be carried from here. Only fruit 
may be available for me on the way. All the same there is too 
much fuss in preparing things for me. Doing so in the case of 
others would seem to be merely swimming with the current. In 
any case, neither thing has my approval. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4341 


359. LETTER TO ESTHER MEKON 


Wardha, 
[After March 26, 1940y 

MY DEAR CHILD, 

You must trust God and be cheerful. Everything pales before 
the tragedy that is taking place in Europe. Can nothing be done 
for TangaP? 

Love. 

Bapu 

My Dear Child, p. 116 


360. TELEGRAM TO MRS. TAKUB HASAN 

[On or before March 27, 1940^ 

MY SINCERE CONDOLENCES ON YOUR BEREAVEMENT.^ 
MAY GOD GIVE YOU STRENGTH TO BEAR THE LOSS. 

The Hindu, 27-3-1940 

^ In the source this letter is placed after the one dated March 26, 1940. 

2 Addressee’s daughter 

3 The report is date-lined “Madras, March 27, 1940”. 

* The addressee’s husband, former Minister of Public Works in Madras, 
had passed away. 



361, LETTER TO C. P. RAMASWAMI AITAR 

SEVAOltAlf, 

March 28, 1940 

DEAR FRIEND, 

You will have observed that I have written nothing in 
ffarijan of late about Travancore. My silence has been due 
to the fact that Kurup and Raugaswamy wrote to me that you 
were coming to Sevagram to have a chat with me. I have been 
looking forward to the event. Much time has gone by after the 
last intimation received by me. I shall be obliged if you could 
drop me a line whether there is likely to be a meeting between 
us in the near future. 

Meanwhile I send you the latest note I have received about 
Travancore. 

Tours sinrerefy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

From a copy: Pyarclal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


362. LETTER TO CHIMAmAS L JAGTlAm 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

March 28, 1940 

DEAR CHIMANDAS, 

Your quotation* is good. I hope your charkha work will 
flourish. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 5738 


* From Sbet Letiff, a Sufi poet of Sind, which read: “Those who spin 
with the spirit of competition, their yarn is not accepted, while those who spin 
with love in their hearts, their yam is accepted. , , 
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363. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 


March 29, 1940 

cm. MUNNALAL, 

Nothing has been decided about the hospital. Sushila says 
that the work continues up to 3 o’clock. So if you can work 
from 10 to 2 without break, you can take off some time for 
meals. If you need some rest, you can have that also during 
mealtime. That is, all you can get is three-fourths of an hour 
or an hour at the most. See if you find this worth considering. 

I fully approve of what you write about the library. Discuss 
the suggestion with Ghimanlal and implement it immediately if 
possible. If you need any help from me, ask for it. The library 
must be made a fine one. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8348. Also C.W. 7078. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


364. A MESSAGE 


March 30, 1940 

It should be a matter of shame for us as long as all men 
and women cannot read and write well. 

M. K. GA.NDm 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 9561 
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365. SPEECH AT KHADI TATRA' 


Sevagram, 

March 30, 1940 

Just now you recited 1 he eleven vows as part of your prayers. 
It is our formula for gaining internal and external emancipation. 
Working within its orbit success may appear at times difficult, 
but there need be no despair, if we have faith. The greater the 
difficulties, the greater should be our faith. Even so, faith is 
needed for the prosecution of the khadi programme. 

Although the people of Sevagram gave an invitation and I 
agreed to the holding of the yatra here, that does not mean that 
I consider this place to be fit for the holding of such yatra. My 
test would require a high percentage of adoption of khadi. As 
it is, perhaps, not more than 20 per cent of the Sevagram folk 
wear khadi. Those that do, have not adopted it fully and with 
an understanding of all its implications. The adoption of khadi 
with all its implications means revolution in one’s life. It means 
purity in its wide sense and a readiness to lay down one’s life 
for the sake of the country’s freedom. Do the people of Seva- 
gram come up to that test? I am afraid, not. I confess the fail- 
ure is partly mine. I have not put forth sufficient effort to give 
them the needed education. I would like you to hold the next 
yatra in a place which comes at least within a measurable dis- 
tance of the ideal that I have laid down. 

At Malikanda we reduced the size and scope of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh and turned it into an institute for carrying out ex- 
perimental research into the principles for which the Sangh stands, 
as for instance, truth, ahimsa, khadi, and their interrelationship. 
I have said that there is a vital connection between khadi and 
ahimsa. But I have not fully proved it. My reason follows my 
heart. Without the latter it would go astray. Faith is the func- 
tion of the heart. It must be enforced by reason. The two are 
not antagonistic as some think. The more intense one’s faith is, 
the more it whets one’s reason. And so, although my faith in 

t Reproduced from the article “Sevagram Khadi Tatra". Khadi yatra 
or pilgrimage was an annual conference of the khadi-lovers of Wardha dis- 
trict organized by Gram Seva Mandal under tlie inspiration and guidance 
of Vinoba Bhavc. 
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khadi is daily growing, I have not put my reason in cold stor- 
age. I listen carefully to all adverse criticism with an open and 
receptive mind, extract from it what is worth extracting and reject 
the chaif. I am always ready to correct my mistakes. A full and 
candid admission of one’s mistake should make one proof against 
its repetition. A full realization of one’s mistake is also the 
highest form of expiation. I would like all co-workers to test 
with their reason all I say. When faith becomes blind it dies. 
It is a drawback in khadi work that many workers do not apply 
their reason to their work. We must find out why the progress 
in khadi is slow. It may be that we have erred in detail, we 
may find that we have hereafter to place more emphasis on self- 
spiiming than on production for sale. At one time I myself had 
suggested the ideal of immediate introduction Of a standard wage 
of eight annas a day for the spinners. But under the advice of 
experienced khadi workers, we satisfied ourselves with three annas 
standard wage for the time being, keeping the higher figure before 
us as our goal. Even this rise is phenomenal. Shall we be able to 
sustain this wage? 

Take now the political aspect. I have said that we can get swa- 
raj through khadi. If you have real faith in it, you will not rest till 
you have proved it to the whole world by your reason. The link 
between khadi economics, p>olitics and sociology cannot depend on 
unreasoned faith. The wheel is the one thing that can become 
universal and replace the use of arms. If the millions co-operate in 
plying the charkha for the sake of their economic liberation, the 
mere fact will gfive them an invincible |)owcr to achieve political 
independence. You must have noticed how insistent I have become 
about the fulfilment of the khadi programme as a condition prece- 
dent to the launching of civil disobedience. If our preparation is 
complete, the struggle may be rendered unnecessary. And if it 
does become necessary, it will be invincible and of a short duration. 
But if only a few take to the charkha, it becomes necessary for them 
to sacrifice their all in order to quicken the conscience of their com- 
patriots and the English rulers. The efficacy of their sacrifice will 
depend upon the degree of their purity and innocence. Mere wear- 
ing of khhdi without knowing its implications cannot help. For, 
when it becomes the vogue even evil-doers will wear it. Khadi like 
God’s sunshine and air is for all alike, but all do not thereby be- 
come eligible for satyagraha. Khadi, purity and readiness to 
sacrifice oneself are the three essential conditions for a satyagrahi. 
The charkha is the external symbol. Without it your sacrifice will 
not be non-violent. I have no cut-and-dry plan of fight before 
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me. I oiUy know that I must be ready for it unless I am a hypocrite 
or a fool. 

Lastly, since the j'afra has taken place here, I suggest that you 
draw up a programme for maldt^' the whole of the village of Seva- 
gram khadi-clad within a year. The experiment will exercise 
your faith and your reason and may give you the key for making 
khadi universal. 

Harijan, 6 - 4-1940 


366. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 


Sevagram, 
March 31, 1940 

MY DEAR KU[mARAPPA], 

Gajanan’ is an evergreen. He has sent me a long note and has 
seen me too. He says you do not approve of his turning palm gur 
to commercial uses and you want to control the method of expendi- 
ture already sanctioned. I have told him that you could not object 
to his turning gur to commercial uses so long as the process does not 
involve loss and you would not interfere with his expending moneys 
according to sanctioned budget. If I have interpreted you correctly, 
you have only to confirm this note. If I have misinterpreted you 
and if you have the time, come along on Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
and we shall jointly waste 30 minutes between us. 

I wonder if that returned bottle was re-rctumed with tomato 
delicacy put in. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. lOlSO 


367. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Sevagram, 
March 31, 1940 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I have your wire and letter, also the one from Jayaprakash. 
I had expected a longer sentence. In a way I welcome this 

t Gajanan Naik, Supervisor, Jaggery department of A.I. V.I. A. 
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imprisonment.* It will surely give him rest. Sec that he takes 
proper care about his food. As for you, you should engross yourself in 
the work there. Know the names and addresses of all your women 
friends and arrange for their spinning-wheels, etc. See that they 
get lessons in reading and writing in their homes. Send Harijan 
Sevak and other literature to those who can read. Train them in 
sanitation. Create in them a desire to discard the purdah. But 
don’t be in a hurry about this. 

I am all right. 

Pass on the letter to Jayaprakash. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 35-14 


368. LETTER TO JATAPRAKASH XARATAM 

Sevagram, 
March 31, 1940 

CHI. JAYAPRAKASH, 

I have your letter. I shall not ignore your view. I shall publish 
your resolution, and write about it.^ I accept your view that I 
should not at any rate be caught napping. 

They are all lax about District ^ards, etc. They have not been 
able to decide anything, I am myself full of doubts after listening 
to their comments. I have no personal experience and therefore I 
cannot say things emphatically. I shall get more elucidation about 
this from Narendra Dcv^. 

I shall encourage Prabha to stick to the work she has under- 
taken. 

Preserve your health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2219 


^ Vide “A Brave Statement”, p, 372. 

^ Vide “Jayaprakash’s Picture”, 422-5. 

^Acharya Narendra Dev (1889-1956); President, All-India Kisan Sabha, 
1939 and 1942 ; leading member of the Socialist Party of India and Praja Socialist 
Party; Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University, and later, Banaras Hindu University 



369. DISCUSSm AT KHADI TATRA' 


Sevagram, 
Afarch 31, 1940 

Has UMi been introduced into tbe basic education scheme %vith the 
economic, i.e., self-support, or the educative end in view? 

A. Anytliing iatroduced in basic education can only have one 
end in view, i.e., the educative. The object of basic education is 
the physical, intellectual and moral development of the children 
through the medium of a handicraft. But I hold that any scheme, 
which is sound from the educative point of view and is efficiently 
managed, is bound to be sound economically. For instance, we can 
teach our children to make clay toys that are to be destroyed after- 
wards. That too will develop their intellect. But it will neglect a 
very important moral principle, viz., that human labour and mate- 
rial should never be used in a wasteful or unproductive way. The 
emphasis laid on the principle of spcndhig every minute of one’s 
life usefully is the best education for citizenship and incidentally 
makes basic education self-sufficient. 

How can khadi and spinning lead to swaraj? 

A. If millions co-operate, it cannot but generate tremendous 
strength which can be put to any use one likes. Tlic charkha pro- 
vides the best medium for such co-operation. It provides dignified 
employment and food and clothing for Daridrnnarayana. This cannot 
but produce mass consciousness and non-violent strength for gain- 
ing swaraj. 

Must one who takes to khadi take to spinning as well? 

A. From the economic point of view it is enough to take to khadi. 
But if khadi is to be our weapon for winning swaraj, spinning is of 
equal necessity. Khadi gives us economic self-sufficiency, whereas 
spinning links us with the lowest paid labour. In militarized coun- 
tries everyone gives a certain time for military purposes. Ours being 
a non-violent basis, everyone should do sacrificial spinning for a 

* Reproduced from the article "Sevagram Khadi Taira". The report is 
prefaced as follows: “The khadi jmtra was over at 5 p. m. on 31st March, 
but as Gandhiji had agreed to answer questions, if there were any, after the 
evening prayer, many people stayed on for the night.” 
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minimum period from year to year. Maulana Mohamed AH used to 
call the t^li and the yam our arms and ammunition for winning 
swaraj. The analc^ is tellii^. Is it too much for us to give half an 
hour or one hour per day to spinning as a measure of voluntary 
conscription? I remember, at the beginning of the last war when I 
was in England 1 was given pyjama suits to stitch for the soldiers. 
Many others from the most aristocratic families including some ven- 
erable old ladies and gentlemen were doing such worfc. We all fin- 
ished our quota of work as we were required to. No one considered 
it beneath his or her dignity to do so. Towards the end of the war 
far more work was given by the whole nation. Yet no one com- 
plained. I warn you that, although today I am asking you only to 
give half an hour or one hour per day to spinning, I may have to 
be more exacting as the situation develops. 

Q,. Should civil resister prisoners oiTcr satyagraha in order to get the 
permission to wear khadi and spin rt^larly in jail ? 

A. A satyagrahi wilUngly submits to all jail discipline. He 
never wshes to embarrass the authorities. To insist on being allow- 
ed to spin in jail when you do not do so with reUgious regularity 
outside, would be a species of violence. I would not recommend 
that course to anybody although I can conceive of exceptional cases. 
Appa Patwardhan for instance — who might go to the extreme length 
in order to secure that permission.* We have not behaved as ideal 
prisoners in the past. There has been violence and untruth in our 
actions. I do not w;ant that to be repeated. We may plead with the 
jail authorities. I would be faced with a dilemma if I were not al- 
lowed these facilities. What I have said of spinning appHes equally 
to khadi.^ 

Replying to another question, Gandhiji said that workers should mix 
with villagers, identify with them, endear them and serve them. If we get a 
number of sevaks (workers) we can have swaraj early. 

0 ,. Do you like cheering when you enter or speak and also shouts of 
* Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai*? 

A. I have a small organization here. No cheering or jai takes 
place here^in Sevagram. What you say does not sound nice. It is a 
rude thing and also avoidable. There is no need of praising in a 
family. I regard my country as a big family. I am not a mahatma 
but try to be a true servant. God alone can testify to this. 


» Vide Vol. Ln, pp. 94-5, 142-3 and 145. 
2 What follows is from TTu Hitaoada, 
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^ Shoukl the truth of one man be oonndered as such by all? 

A. Truth is indefinable. Truth is another form of God. To 
serve God-Truth is satyagraha. Truth is a relative term. For wor- 
shipping liberty we require truth and non-violence as our means. 
We can reach or realize truth by non-violence. 

Q* Will you insist on charkha even after swaraj? 

A. As soon as swarjq is won, I cease to be your General. You 
will then be called upon to elect your President. After that you 
may or may not decide to spin. But if I am alive then, I will 
insist on it. Because you know we cannot give up the means by which 
we achieve our independence. This is illustrated from the exam- 
ple of England, or Germany which never gave up arms (violent 
means) after she conquered her enemies. The charkha is our am- 
munition — guns and artillery — ^and so wc cannot afford to forsake it. 
If you don’t ply the charkha you cannot enlist in my army. There is 
no compulsion. But these are my conditions when you have select- 
ed me as your General. 

Replying to a question whether several (amiiies devoting to spinning whole 
time could maintun themselves and educate their children, etc., Gandhiji said: 

I never say this, nor is it possible. It is likely that we can 
maintain ourselves by khadi wages, but if all take to it, khaddar 
will be dearer. It is not possible to provide work for all. We should 
spin in spare time. Khadi is our Annapurna} (supplier of food), i.e., 
we can purchase some things out of its earning. If one crore people 
spin it will be great power and strength. 

Answering a query whether he was opposed to machinery, Gandluji said: 

We should not use macliinery for producing things which we 
can produce without its aid and have got the capacity to do so. 
As machinery makes you its slave, we want, to be independent and self- 
supporting; so we should not take the help of machinery when we can 
do without it. We want to make our villages free and self-sufficient 
and through them achieve our goal — liberty — and also protect it. I 
have no interest in the machine nor [do] I oppose it. If I can produce 
my things myself, I become my master and so need no machinery. 

Harym, 6-4-1940, and The Hilaoada, 5-4-1940 


* One of the names of Siva’s consort 
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Are You Not Moved? 

Q. You have written about Shri Jayaprakash Narayan.^ But are you 
not moved by his sentence? Is it not a call to arms? Will you even now 
wait till your impossible conditions are fulhlled? 

A. I fear I must wait till my conditions arc fulfilled. You should 
allow me to know more than you of the way in which satyagraha 
works. Of course I am moved by the sentence pronounced against 
that brave co-worker. I wish I could move you as I am moved. If 
you were, you would silently and more persistently spread the char- 
kha cult by yourself spinning full-hcartedly and by taking its mes- 
sage to your neighbours. Jayaprakash having gone to jail, has had his 
reward. He had the inner urge. He deserved the reward. Believe 
me, it will produce its own effect. If I become impatient and resort 
to precipitate action, the good done by Jayaprakash’s imprisonment 
is likely to be undone partly or wholly. I will not be party to pro- 
ducing an anarchical condition in India, nor will any good purpose 
be served by my inviting individuals to follow Jayaprakash’s exam- 
ple and court imprisonment. This jail-going in satyagraha does not 
admit of arithmetical application. Only one person’s going may be 
most appropriate. Suffice it to say that Jayaprakash’s imprisonment 
is engaging my serious attention. I wish all Congressmen would 
follow with redoubled zeal the task set before them. 

Constructive Work and C.D. 

Q,. You have tabooed power politics from Gandhi Seva Sangh and simi- 
lar institutions for the sake of constructive work. Does this mean that no 
workers engaged in these institutioiu can take part in civil disobedience? 
I am afraid this watertight division between civil resistance and constructive 
work will result in a crippling of the latter as no furst-rate worker would take 
to it by renouncing civil resistance. 

A. Those who argue like you do not know the value of con- 
structive work. It is any day superior to civil disobedience. Civil dis- 
obedience without the backing of constructive effort is neither civil 
nor non-violent. Those who do constructive work merely for the 

* Vide “Jayaprakash Narayan", p. 322, and “A Brave Statement”, p. 372. 
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sake of civil disobedience look at things topsy-turvy. At the present 
moment ail satyagrahis have to hold themselves in readiness. But 
all may not be called. A soldier in reserve is as good as one on active 
duty. If the battle must come, I may say at once that my present 
plan is to disturb the constructive work as little as possible. Your 
question, I take it, has reference to those only who are working in 
orgamzations such as the A. I. S. A., A. I. V. I. A,, H. S. S.‘ and 
H. T. S.2 These will be as little disturbed as possible. But all Con- 
gressmen without exception, if they want to help the struggle, must 
take up constructive work in their persons. 

Khadi and Politics 

Q,. Are you not endangering the khadi movement by identifying it with 
the political prt^ranune, especially the civil disobedience part of it? 

A. Most certainly not. I would be, if khadi was confined only 
to Congressmen or civil resisters. Khadi is prescribed as national 
wear for all, whether Congressmen or others. It is used even by 
some Englishmen, .Americans and other Westerners. Your objec- 
tion, if it was valid, would apply even to communal unity, re- 
moval of untouch ability and temperance. Tliese four have gained 
importance and momentum since they were incorporated in the 
Congress constructive programme. They can all become illegal if 
they become mixed up with violence. If they did become illegal, it 
would he found that the movements as such were not suppressed but 
the organizations m;isqucrading under innocent labels were in 
reality covering violence. 

CoNFUsio.N OF Thought 

You will be responsible for a gross injustice if you persist in giv- 
ing to India a majority Government with only ‘safeguards’ for the mino- 
rities. The latter ought to have an effective part in the actual government of 
the country. 

A. You have evidently confused majority rule with Hindu rule 
implying that the Hindu majority is irremovable. The fact is that 
the majority in all the provinces is a mixed majority. The parties 
are not Muslims and Hindus; they are Congressmen, independents, 
Muslim Leaguers, Muslim independents, labourites, etc. The Con- 
gress majority everywhere is a mixed majority and could be better 
balanced if there was no tension. The tension is a distemper. A 
distemper can never be a permanent feature of any growing society 

^ Harijan Sevak Sangh 

* Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
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which India is. Whatever the outcome of the Muslim League demon- 
stration and its claim, some day or other there will be a solution 
of the issues raised. The outcome will never be pxure Muslim or 
Hindu majorities in any single province. The parties will be mixed 
and aligned according to different policies, unless democracy is 
crushed and autocracy reigns supreme in India as a whole or India 
is vivisected into two or more dead parts. If you have followed my 
argument, it must be clear to you that there will never be a denial 
of power to any party or group so far as the Congress is concerned. 
Minorities are entitled to full protection of their rights, for so long 
as they have to divide power with others, they run the risk of their 
special rights being adulterated. 

A Dilemma 

q. My father is an employee in the S.I. Railway. He has four child- 
ren, all youi^er than I. He wants me to take an apprenticeship course. 
If I take part in the coming civil disobedience struggle, he may be dismissed 
and the family will starve. He says I can serve the nation by doing my 
share of constructive work. What is your advice? 

A. Your father is right. If you are the only bread-winner, you 
cannot leave the family to its fate for the sake of taking part in 
civil disobedience. You will certainly serve the nation quite as effec- 
tively as civil resisters if you zealously carry out the constructive 
programme. 

Vain Repetitions 

All agree that mechanical repetition of prayers is worse than useless. 
It acts as an opiate on the soul. I often wonder why you encourage repetition 
morning and evening of the eleven great vows as a matter of routine. May 
not this have a dulling effect on the moral consciousness of our boys ? Is there 
no better way of inculcating these vows? 

A. Repetitions when they are not mechanical produce mar- 
vellous results. Thus I do not regard the rosary as a superstition. 
It is an aid to the paciheation of a wandering brain. Daily repe- 
tition of the vows falls under a different category. It is a daily re- 
minder to the earnest seeker as he rises and retires that he is under 
the eleven vows which are to regulate his conduct. No doubt it will 
lose its effect if a person repeats the vows mechanically under the 
delusion that the mere repetition will bring him merit. You may 
ask: ‘Why repeat the vows at all?’ You know that you have taken 
them and are expected to observe them. There is force in 
the argument. But experience has shown that a deliberate repeti- 
tion gives stimulus to the resolution. Vows are to the weak mind 
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and soul what tonics are to a weak body. Just as a healthy body 
needs no tonics, a strong mind may retain its health without the 
need of vows and the daily reminder thereof. An examination of the 
vows will, however, show that most of us are weak enough to need 
their assistance. 

On Behalf of Disabled People 

Q. You stand for the poor and helpless. Would you not include the 
providing of at least one daily meal to disabled beggars as an item of the 
daily routine of a ‘constructive worker’? A large number of the former are 
lepers. There is not a city in India of any note without its quota of these 
hapless creatures. Their condition is deserving of your pity and consideration. 

A. Valuable as this work undoubtedly is, it cannot become 
part of the constructive programme. It is not every form of social 
relief that can be made part of the Congress constructive programme. 
Such programme can only cover that part, the omission of which 
would make the attainment of swaraj through non-violence impos- 
sible. Wlio can deny that Hindu-MusHm unity, removal of untouch- 
ability, temperance and the charkha arc essential for achieving 
our object? My answer, however, does not mean that disabled 
humanity does not need any attention. No man or woman, whether 
of the Congress or not, can be worth much if he or she neglects to 
do his or her part of social service in the widest sense of the term. 

Sevagram, April I, 1940 

Harijan, 6-4-1940 


371. A BAFFUNG SITUATION 

A question has been put to me: 

Do you intend to start general civil disobedience although Qpaid- 
e-Azam Jinnah has declared war against Hindus and has got the Muslim 
League to pass a resolution^ favouring vivisection of India into two? If 
you do, what becomes of your formula that there is no swaraj without 
communal unity? 

I admit that the step taken by the Muslim League at Lahore 
creates a baffling situation. But I do not regard it so baffling 
as to make civil disobedience an impossibility. Supposing that the 
Congress is reduced to a hopeless minority, it vrill still be open to 


* At its Lahore session in March; vidt Appendix VIII. 
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it, indeed it may be its duty, to resort to civil disobedience. The 
struggle will not be against the majority, it will be against the foreign 
ruler. If the struggle succeeds, the fruits thereof will be reaped as 
well by the Congress as by the opposing majority. Let me, however, 
say in parenthesis that, until the conditions I have mentioned for 
starting civil disobedience are fulfilled, civil disobedience cannot be 
started in any case. In the present instance there is nothing to pre- 
vent the imperial rulers from declaring their will in unequivocal 
terms that henceforth India will govern herself according to her 
own will, not that of the rulers as has happened hitherto. Neither 
the Muslim League nor any other party can oppose such a 
declaration. For the Muslims will be entitled to dictate their own 
terms. Unless the rest of India wishes to engage in internal fratri- 
cide, the others will have to submit to Muslim dictation if the Mus- 
lims will resort to it. I know no non-violent method of compelling 
the obedience of eight crores of Muslims to the will of the rest of 
India, however powerful a majority the rest may represent. The 
Muslims must have the same right of self-determination that the rest 
of India has. We are at present a joint family. Any member may 
claim a division. 

Thus, so far as I am concerned, ray proposition that there is no 
swaraj without communal unity holds as good today as when I first 
enunciated it in 1919. 

But civil disobedience stands on a different footing. It is open 
even to one single person to offer it, if he feels the call. It will 
not be offered for the Congress alone or for any particular group. 
Whatever benefit accrues from it will belong to the whole of India. 
The injury, if there is any, will belong only to the civil disobedience 
party. 

But I do not believe that Muslims, when it comes to a matter 
of actual decision, will ever want vivisection. Their good sense will 
prevent them. Their self-interest will deter them. Their religion 
will forbid the obvious suicide whicli the partition would mean. The 
“two nations” theory is an untruth. The vast majority of Muslims 
of India are converts to Islam or are descendants of converts. They 
did not become a separate nation as soon as they became converts. 
A Bengali Mdslim speaks the same tongue that a Bengali Hindu 
does, eats the same food, has the same amusements as his Hindu 
neighbour. They dress alike. I have often found it difficult to dis- 
tinguish by outward sign between a Bengali Hindu and a Bengali 
Muslim. The same phenomenon is observable more or less in the 
South among the poor who constitute the masses of India. When 
1 first met the late Sir Ali Imam 1 did not know that he was not a 
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Hindu. His speech, l)is dress, his manners, his food were the same 
as of the majority of the Hindus in whose midst I found him. 
His name alone betrayed him. Not even that with Quaid-e-Azam 
Jinnah. For his name could be that of any Hindu. When I first met 
him, I did not know that he was a Muslim. I came to know his 
religion when I had his full name given to me. His nationality was 
written in his face and manner. The reader will be surprised to 
know that for days, if not months, I used to think of the late Vithal- 
bhai Patel as a Muslim as he used to sport a beard and a Turkish 
cap. The Hindu law of inheritance governs many Muslim groups. 
Sir Mahommed Iqbal used to speak with pride of his Brahmanical 
descent. Iqbal and Kitchlew are names common to Hindus and Mus- 
lims. Hindus and Muslims of India are not two nations. Those 
whom God lias made one, man will never be able to divide. 

And is Islam such an exclusive religion as Quaid-e-Azam would 
have it? Is tlierc notliing in common between Islam and Hinduism 
or any other religion? Or is Islam merely an enemy of Hinduism? 
Were the AH Brothers and their associates wrong when they hugged 
Hindus as blood brothers and saw so much in common between 
the two? I am not now thinking of individual Hindus who may 
have disillusioned the Muslim friends. Quaid-c-Azam has, how- 
ever, raised a fundamental issue. This is his thesis^: 

It is extremely difHcuU to appreciate why our Hindu friends fail to 
understand the real nature of Islam and Hinduism. They are not religions 
in the strict sense of the word, but are, in fact, different and distinct 
social orders, and it is a dream that the Hindus and Muslims can ever 
evolve a common nationality, 'lliis misconception of one Indian nation 
has gone far beyond the limits and is the cause of most of our troubles 
and will lead India to destruction if we fail to revise our notions in time. 

The Hindus and Muslims have two different religious pltilosophics, 
social cuslonts, literatures. They neither intermarry, nor dine together, 
and indeed, they belong to two different civilizations which arc based 
mainly on conflicdng ideas and conceptions. ITieir aspects on life and of 
life arc different. It is quite clear that Hindus and Mussalmans derive 
their inspiration from different sources of history. They liavc different 
epics, their heroes arc different, and they have different episodes. Very 
often the hero of one is a foe of the other and, likewise, their victories 
and defeats overlap. To yoke together two such nations under a single 
State, one as a numerical minority and the other as majority, must lead 
to growing discontent and final destruedon of any fabric that may be so 
built up for the gov'cmment of such a State. 


* As expounded in his Presidend^ gddress at Lahore 
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He does not say some Hindus are bad; he says Hindus as such 
have nothing in common with Muslims. I make bold to say that he 
and those who think Hke him are rendering no service to Islam; 
they are misinterpreting the message inherent in the very word 
Islam. I say this because I feel deeply hurt over what is now going 
on in the name of the Muslim League. I should be failing in my 
duty, if I did not warn the Muslims of India against the untruth 
that is being propagated amongst them. This warning is a duty 
because I have faithfully served them in their hour of need and 
because Hindu-Muslim unity has been and is my life’s mission. 

Sevagram, April 1, 1940 
Harijartt 6-4-1940 


372. XV UNJUDICIAL DICTUM^ 

A correspondent sends me a Press cutting containing a report of 
an Allahabad judgment of two English judges sitting as appellate 
court. In delivering their judgment allowing the appeal their Lord- 
ships are reported to have said: 

The case is unsatisfactory because we have no less than five per- 
sons who were in effect, if their evidence can be relied upon, eye-wit- 
nesses, and yet, having regard to the slight value placed upon truth in 
this country, we have seriously to apply our minds as to whether they 
can be believed. 

This is an extraordinary pronouncement from a bench of judges. 
What legal basis had these two judges for the sweeping statement 
made by them as to the character of a whole nation? The inference 
is that in other countries a higher value is placed upon truth. Now 
if this was a universally accepted proposition, perhaps the judges 
would have been justified in taking legal notice of it. There is, 
however, not only no such acceptance but experienced observers have 
testified that, on the whole, greater value is put upon truth in India 
than elsewhere. But no judge should be influenced one way or the 
other by such jobservations as have no judicial value. I would 
go further and say that such observations ought not to be made by 
any responsible person, even on political platforms. They can never 
be proved. But when they arc made by judges they vitiate their 

* Though written on April 2, this was published only on May 4; mde 
“Letter to Sri Prakasa”, p. 418, 
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judgments and may lead to miscarriage of justice. Be it noted that 
the Allahabad judges have made use of their bias in coming to their 
decision and have thus proved their incapacity to hold responsible 
posts. The case in which the observation was made affected poor 
people. But the fact that only poor persons were involved makes it 
all the more necessary to take public notice of the judges’ strictures. 
Who knows in how many cases this bias of theirs has resulted in de- 
feating justice? 

Sevaoram, April 2, 1940 
Harijan, 4-5-1940 

373. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Wardhaganj, 

April 2, 1940 

Harrison 

2 Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

OPERATION* SUNDAY SUCCESSFUL. 

Gandhi 

From the original: G.W. 10251. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santiniketan 


374. LETTER TO LORD LINLITHGOW 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 4, 1940 

DEAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad writes a long letter from which I 
enclose herewith the relevant portion.^ 

* C. F. Andrews was operated upon at Dr. Riordan’s Nursing Home on 
Sunday, March 31. 

2 The letter dated March 30, 1940, inter alia, read: “A friend from Delhi, 
who very often meets the Viceroy, has sent a letter to me. He says that the 
impression left by your last interview on Linlithgow was that at first you 
wanted to lead him up to a certain point, and when he tried to reach it, 
then you left him altogether. He further writes that if you had cleared the 
position from the very beginning that the Dominion Status of the Westminster 
variety would not ^ acceptable to you, the Viceroy would have compre- 
hended the situation. But it was not done. You insisted on the reply of the 
question whether the Status conferred on India would be of the Westminster 
variety or not, Linlithgow drew the conclusion that if he would get this 
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I shall be painfully suq>rised if you can confirm the report re- 
ceived by the Maulana Saheb. Mine was a simple inquiry. We had 
come so near each other that there was no mental reservation be- 
tween us. And if anything was left obscure there was no difficulty 
about going straight to the point and clearing obscurities. That 
Dominion Status was not acceptable to the Congress had been 
cleared at the interview* which led to my inquiry. The object was 
to know where each party exactly stood. I should be very sorry 
indeed to discover that I left on your mind the impression that if 
Dominion Status of the Statute of Westminster variety was meant, 
the Congress would accept it. 

I must refuse to give any credence to the suggestion that you 
had lost caste with the Cabinet because you had allowed yourself to 
be overreached by me as the report implies. I have not known Brit- 
ish statecraft to be so easily moved from its dispositions as su^estcd 
by Maulana Saheb’s correspondent. And I shall hope that you 
could never consider me guilty of wanting to overreach you. 

Whilst I am writing to you, I want to have another thing also 
off my mind. I have already told you that in my son Dcvdas you 
have a warm-hearted champion. He has been writing long letters 
to me trying to convince me that I did you a gross injustice in 
abruptly terminating our last conversation. He discounts my assur- 
ance that the conversation ended because both you and I saw that 
the gulf between us was found to be too unbridgeable to be handled 
at that moment by prolonging conversations. Indeed it was your 
expression that it would be more manly for us to end the conversa- 
tions the very day we began them and make the confession to the 
public. I at once accepted the accuracy of your characterization. 


point cleared, a way for further negotiation would Ik* opened. Me drew the 
attention of the Horae Government to this fact with all crnpliasis, and assured 
her that his position would be strengthened if he gets a clxance of making 
such a statement. He also insbted that so far as that declaration was con- 
cerned, it should not be mixed up with the coniraunal problem. The League 
may be opposed to it to any extent, but the political destiny of India could 
not be now changed. But when the basis of negotiation was clarified, and he 
(the Viceroy) made an announcement with the surest hope of your approv- 
al, then all of a sudden you changed your attitude and declared quite un- 
equivocally that India could not accept it. This weakened the position of Lin- 
lithgow, and the Home Government considered him to be incapable of 
understanding and dealing with Indian situation. In short, Linlithgow had a 
deep grievance against your attitude. 

“Here ends the letter. When I was in Delhi last time, I had come to 
know of similar things through other sources, . . •’* 

* Held on February 5, 1940 
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Dcvdas 8?iys, that was said out of courtesy if not British pride, and 
that you were eager to prolong the conversations. He is thus most 
disconsolate and thinks that my interpretation of your attitude is 
wrong. You alone can help me to settle this domestic dispute.* 

M. K. G. 

From a copy: G.W. 7843. Courtesy: G. D, Birla 


375. LETTER TO ABUL KALAM AZAD 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

April 4, 1940 

DEAR MAULANA SAHEB, v 

You shall address me as you like.^ I do not know that you 
addressed me differently. 

I have written^ to Lord Linlithgow as suggested by you. 

I quite agree with you about the Pattabhi episode, 

I am inclined to think that there should be a considered reply 
from you to the Lahore resolution^. 

Tours sincerely y 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: G.W. 781:2 a. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


376. CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISON 


W-ARDHAGANJ, 

April 5, 1940 

Harrison 

2 Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Riiad 
Lo.ndon 

ANDREWS DIED PEACEFULLY.' HOPE YOU LILIAN BE 
COURAGEOUS. MAHADEV IN CALCUTTA SINCE SUNDAY. 
LOVE. 

Gandhi 

From the original: G.W. 10252. Courtesy: Visvabharati, Santinikctan 
* For the addrcs.see’s reply, vide Appendix IX. 

2 In his letter dated M.arch 30, 1940, the addressee had addressed Gan- 
dhiji as “My Dear Mahatmaji”. 

^ Vide the preceding item. 

^Of the Muslim League; vide Appendix VIII. 

*0. F. Andrews died at 1.40 a.m. 



377. STATEMEMT TO THE PRESS^ 


Sevagram, 
April 5, 1940 

In the death of C. F. Andrews not only England, not only 
India, but humanity has lost a true son and servant. And yet his 
death is a deliverance from pain and a fulfilment of his mission 
on this earth. He will live through those thousands who have 
enriched themselves by personal contact or contact with his writ- 
ings. In my opinion Charlie Andrews was one of the greatest 
and best of Englishmen. And because he was a good son of Eng- 
land he became also son of India. And he did it all for the 
sake of humanity and for his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. I 
have not known a better man or a better Christian than C. F. 
Andrews. India bestowed on him the title of Deenabandhu. He 
deserved it because he was a true friend of the poor and down- 
trodden in all climes, 

Harijan, 13-4-1940, and The Hindu, 5-4-1940 


378. LETTER TO S. RADHAKRISHNAN 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
April 5, 1940 

dear sir RADHAKRISHNAN, 

I could not reply per return. Mass C. D. may or may not 
come. There is room for two or more opinions. I shall not be 
precipitate. But so far as the national claim is concerned, there 
can be no abatement. There is ample room for compromise after 
the mind becomes one. So long as the British Government think 
that they should have the decisive voice, the Congress should be 
the opposing body. I know the choice lies between two courses, 
opposition or* acceptance of what can be had today. My whole 
life has been cast in the first mould, to yield nothing on the 
fundamentals, no matter how weak one may feel. Up to now I 

* This appeared in Harijan under “Notes”, sub-title “A True Friend of 
the Poor”. 
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LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 

have had no cause for regret in having adopted that course. 
This unbending attitude of the British grieves me. I was gpiag 
to use the word ‘irritation’. But it is not to be found in the non- 
violence dictionary. Do you not see that Princes have no power 
to treat with us? I ask you to be patient and firm. 

Tours sineerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a copy: G.W. 7844. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


379. LETTER TO N. R. MALKANl 


Sevagram, 
April 5y 1940 

MY DEAR MALKANl, 

Wardha wants you badly for the new college*. If your feet are 
not firmly fixed there, I want you to help. If the call is defi- 
nitely there, you must turn a deaf ear to the call from Wardha. 
In that case have you any good man in view? 

I have purposely not responded to your appeal. I am sad 
over the Sind affairs.^ I thought therefore that I would observe 
silence and let you do the best you could alone. 

Love. 

Bapo 


From a photostat: G.N. 937 


380. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 


Sevagram, 
April 5, 1940 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I have your letter. The heat must not be unbearable. Su- 
shilabehn tells me that you overexercise a little. You should feel 
no pain in any part of your body. In a disease like yours, one 
benefits by doing as little exercise as possible. You must not ex- 
ceed the limit. 


* Seksaria College of Commerce 

* Vide “Sindh Tragedy”, pp. 71-4, 
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Rami writes to Ba. She must be writing to you, too. 

Blessings frm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9735. Also G.W. 715. Courtesy: 
Navajivan Trust 


381. LETTER TO KANCHAN M. SHAH 


Sevaoram, 
Apnl 5, 1940 

cm. KANGHAN, 

I have written more than one letter to you. You are doing 
well. You are getting trained to be a good public worker. Study 
carefully whatever you can. Here it is beginning to be very hot. 
Mahadev is still in Calcutta. Deenabandhu Andrews has passed 
away. The burial takes place today. [Mahadev] will return after 
that. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8284. Also C.W. 7079. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


382. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Sevagram, 
April 5, 1940 

I am not congratulating you.* You have taken up>on your- 
self a heavy responsibility. May God give you the strength to 
discharge it well. Till now you had been making Mayors. There 
was more fun in it and less responsibility. Now there will be 
no more fun but only responsibility. See that you do not get 
crushed under its weight. If you think that everything you do 
is dedicated to God, you will not feel the burden. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuni Prasadi, p. 175 


* The addressee had been elected Mayor of Bombay. 



383, LETTER TO AXA^D T. HINGORANI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 5, 1940 

CHI. ANAND, 

Why English? I thought you wanted a few lines for some 
book. What can I say about the whole series? Shall I praise 
a collection of my own writings? My blessings are always with 
you. Why are you not satisfied with this? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Hindi. Courtesy: National Archives of India and 
Anand T. Hingorani 


384. DISCUSSION WITH A CHINESE VISITOR 

Sevagram, 
[Before April 7, 1940Y 

[(i.J Do you believe that the British, knowing them as you do, will 
give you independence without a fight? 

[a.] It all depends. I do not think they would want 
to have a fight if they were conscious of our strength. But to- 
day they do not feel our strength. 

Have you any means other than civil disobedience to enforce your will? 

Yes. If we had no internecine quarrels, the British Govern- 
ment would not be able to resist us. 

You are aware that in China we have paid heavily for unity. We 
have had to suffer 25 years of civil war. Might not India have to suffer the 
same horrors if the British withdrew? 

It is impossible to say definitely what will happen. It is, 
however, not necessary that there should be internal war. I 
imagine conditions in China were different. The whole popu- 
lace there was fired with the spirit of revolt. Here we in our 

*The report of the discussion by Amrit Kaur is date-lined “Sevagram, 
April 7, 1940”. 
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seven hundred thousand villages do not fly at each other’s throats. 
There are no sharp divisions between us. But non-violence ap- 
plied to large masses of mankind is a new experiment in the 
history of the world. I am buoyed up by my faith in its efficacy; 
the millions may not have caught that faith, and it may be 
that civil war will be the price we have to pay for our liberty. 
But if we win truly non-violently against the British, I am sure 
there will be no civil war. 

After 25 years of civil war in China we have now found one person 
to represent us in our Generalissimo*. Is it not possible that the Indian 
people will need someone more martial than you with your spiritual leader- 
ship? 

If there is civil war, it will have proved my bankruptcy. A 
militarist will then be the need. 

In the event of Indian independence would India develop along re- 
publican lines? Is democracy suited to the character of the Indian people? 

These are problematical questions and it is difficult to say defi- 
nitely one way or the other. If we evolve non-violently, democracy 
will not only suit us but we shall represent the truest democracy 
in the world. 

If the British withdrew, could you protect yourselves? 

Yes, if both Hindus and Muslims evolve non-violently. 

Is it true to say that the majority of Indians of the upper class do lip 
loyalty only to nationalism and in their heart of hearts want British rule? 

I am of opinion that the vast majority does not want British 
rule. They want freedom from foreign domination. 

If the British withdrew, would you keep any Englishmen here? 

Yes, if they will transfer their allegiance to us and if they will 
serve India with their great ability, their technical knowledge 
and powers of research. 

Would you receive the help of a third party to free you from your yoke? 

Never, We have to find ourselves through our own inner 
strength, otherwise we must fall. Any structure built with out- 
side help must of necessity be weak. 

The British are a bargaining nation, are they not? Have you anything 
with which to bargain with them? 


iGhiang Kai-Shek 
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Very little. And in any case I would not bargain for ray 
liberty. 

Do you believe conscience can make a man good? 

Yes, but it can make a coward of him too! 

Gan religion make a man moral? 

Yes, but it raust be real religion, that which inspires one 
from within with a spirit of love and service. 

In China we used to think that communism would never take any root, 
but it has now got a definite hold. Can the same be said of India? 

I may say that communists have not made much headway yet 
in India, and I somehow feel that the character of our people 
will not easily lend itself to communist methods. 

Is it true that an Indian is a Hindu or a Muslim first and an Indian 
afterwards ? 

It is not true, generally speaking, though neither will sell his 
religion for his country. 

Religion plays no part in our political life, and this applies to Chinese 
Muslims too. Is India likely to develop more as an Eastern nation, or svill 
the bond with the English be a difficult thing to get rid of? It seems to 
me that English modes of life and thought have taken deep root here. 

You are right where cities are concerned. But you will find, 
if you were to go there, that the villages, which are the real In- 
dia, are wholly untouched. All the same, English ways and cus- 
toms, their methods of administration, language and thought 
have had a devastating effect on so-called educated India. 
And this cultural conquest may perhaps never be wholly got 
rid of. 


India is a nation of so many races. Do you think that should prove to 
be an obstacle to unity? 

None whatever. 

It is strange how we and you have the same problems, social and 
otherwise. 

Yes, and that is why we are really so close to each other 
— friends in distress. 

And here Gandhiji related. . . how well he knew the Chinese colony in 
South Africa, how he was their lawyer, what close contact he had with them, 
how they became his comrades in the fight for indication of the rights of 
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Easterners there. He laughingly twitted the Chinese friend of the proverbial 
inscrutability of the Chinese as well as of the Japanese. He told him how 
Sevagram Ashram had the good fortune to have a Japanese monk at the 
moment: 

Qiiiet, disciplined, kind, but with a characteristic reserve 
which does not enable any of us to know his real mind. It may 
be a good thing, it adds to his dignity, it certainly adds to his 
peace of mind, and he is untouched, unruffled, by domestic diffi- 
culties and quarrels. I felt the same with the Chinese friends in 
South Africa. I addressed them hundreds of times. I made no 
distinction between them and Indians, but I always felt that 
your people had built a wall round themselves. You are so 
highly cultured and perhaps, therefore, artificial. 

Gandhiji pointed to a lovely picture of hand-woven silk, framed and 
hanging on the wall, which the Chinese mission of goodwill had given him 
recently. 

Take your art. It is a work of beauty and joy, but that 
art is inscrutable to me. But I do not mean this in a bad 
sense. I have trusted my Chinese co-workers and they were 
loyal and I am much drawn to China and the Chinese. 

May I ask one or two more important questions before leaving? Do you 
expect to see India independent? 

Yes, of course. I want to see India free in my lifetime. But 
God may not consider me fit enough to see the dream of life 
fulfilled. Then I shall quarrel, not with Him but with myself. 

But without an army how can you ever succeed ? 

Well, we have done so thus far. We are nearing our goal 
without having fired a single shot. It will be a miracle if we 
succeed. But there is nothing to make me doubt the efficacy 
of the weapon of non-violence. Whether, however, we have the 
requisite degree of it within us has yet to be proved. 

Is there hatred against the British? 

Yes — alas — but if we remain non-violent, hatred will die as 
everything does from disuse. 

It is very hard for us to get rid of hatred against Japan? 

Yes, it will take generations for you as you are using violence 
against them. I do not say that you should not have defended 
yourselves violently, but under those circumstances hatred cannot 
die. 
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Are the British easier to deal with than any other people? 

They are as easy, in terms of non-violence, to deal with as 
anyone else. But not having dealt with anyone else I cannot 
say from practical experience. All conquerors of India have 
reacted to what is noble in Indian culture and in Indian nature, 
the Muslims included. I believe the Germans would have done 
likewise. It may even be that the English reaction has been less 
than what others’ may have been because of their insularity 
and colour prejudice. 

Before getting into the car the visitor said, “My half hour has been the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished dream. I shall never forget it.” 

Harijan, 13-4-1940 


385. QJJESTIOJ^ BOX 
A Domestic Difficulty 

<2. You have rightly said that no one who has not renounced un- 
touchability in every shape and form can take part in satyagralia. Supposing 
a Congressman’s wife does not share his conviction in this regard and won’t 
let him bring Harijans into his house, what should he do — coerce his wife 
into conformity with his views, renounce her, or renounce the satyagraha 
struggle? 

A. No occasion for coercing your wife. You should let 
her go her way and you should go yours. This would mean her 
having a separate kitchen for herself and, if she likes, also a 
separate room. Thus there is no question of renouncing the 
struggle. 

Teachers and Satyagraha 

Q. What part should a teacher who has faith in your constructive work 
play in the coming struggle, that of an active satyagrahi or a passive satya- 
grahi only? 

A. The data given by you are insufficient, but from what 
you have given I can say that you should play the passive part. 

State Praja Mandals 

q. What is the duty, in the event of civil disobedience, of membm of 
Praja Mandals in the States and the rest of the people of the States? 

A. If civil disobedifcnce is started by the Congress, it will 
be as against the British Government. The people of the States 
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cannot and ought not to offer any civil disobedience in the States. 
Hence it follows that the Praja Mandals will remain unaffected 
by the Congress civil disobedience. But individuals of the States 
can, if they wish, join the civil disobedience campaign in British 
India. They can, therefore, send in their names to the nearest 
Congress Committee outside their State. 

The More Essential 

Which is the more essential requirement in your mind for starting 
civil disbedience — ^your inner urge which may make you fight even single- 
handed or the fulfilment of your conditions by Congressmen? What will be 
the position if they are prepared and you have not felt the call? 

A. There can be no inner urge if my conditions arc not 
fulfilled. It is possible that there may be apparent fulfilment 
of conditions but there may be no inner response in me. In 
such a case, I cannot declare civil disobedience; but it will be 
open to the Congress to repudiate me and declare civil disobe- 
dience independently of me. 

Non-Congressmen 

q. Will those who arc not now either Congress members or active satya- 
grahis be asked to join the movement? If so, how? 

A. They should become Congress members and have their 
names registered as satyagrahis. 

A.B.C. Classes 

q. Why should not all satyagrahis ask to be included in ‘C’ class only? 

A. There is a great deal to be said in favour of your sug- 
gestion. 

Secrecy 

q. You should give your opinion clearly about secrecy. During the last 
struggle there was a great deal of secrecy to outwit the authorities. 

A. I am quite clear that secrecy does no good to our cause. 
It certainly gave joy to those who were able successfully to outwit 
the police. Their cleverness was undoubted. But satyagraha 
is more than cleverness. Secrecy takes away from its dignity. 
Satyagrahis have no reason to have secret books or secret funds. 
I am aware that my opinion has not foimd favour among many 
co-workers. But I have seen no reason to change it. I admit 
1 was lukewarm before. Experience has taught me that I should 
have been firm. 
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Damage to Property 

Kl. You know that many Congressmen openly preached that there 
was no violence in damaging property, i.e., destroying rails, burning thanas^ 
when they are not occupied, cutting telegraph poles, burning post-boxes, etc. 

A. I have never been able to understand this reasoning. 
It is pure violence. Satyagraha is self-suffering and not inflicting 
suffering on others. There is surely often more violence in 
burning a man's property than doing him physical injury. Have 
not so-called satyagrahis preferred imprisonment to fines or con- 
fiscation of their property? Well has one of my critics said that 
I have succeeded in teaching disruptive disobedience till at last 
it has come home to roost, but that 1 have signally failed in 
teaching people the very difficult art of non-violence. He has also 
said that in my haste I have put the cart before the horse and 
therefore all my talk of civil disobedience is folly if not worse. 
I am not able to give a satisfactory reply to this criticism. I am 
but a poor mortal. I believe in my experiment and in my utter- 
most sincerity. But it may be that the only fitting epitaph 
after my death will be: ‘He tried but signally failed.' 

Sevagram, April 7, 1940 
Harijarty 13-4-1940 


386. LETTER TO NARENDRA DEV 


Sevagram, 
April 7, 1940 

BHAI NARENDRA DEV, 

I do not know whether you have been invited to attend the 
meeting of the Working Committee. If not, please solve a prob- 
lem for me by writing a letter. You will recall that you, 
Jayaprakash and Lohia had proposed a resolution to the effect 
that Congressmen should withdraw from District Boards and 
similar other bodies. I had approved of the resolution, but in 
the Working Committee no one except Jawahar and the Mau- 
lana had any . . argument. As for me, I had no other 
material except my own personal view. I have no experience 
in such matters. Jayaprakash has some. I should not ignore 

^ Police stations 

^The word is unintelligible. 
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this question. Will you help me in some way? You can show 
this letter to Dr. Lohia and other friends. 

Tours, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy of the Hindi: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


387, ALL ON TRIAL 

. . . What has taken place in Lahore is well known to you.* The 
Khaksar movement has been declared to be an unlawful association. 1 
enclose a synopsis of the writings and sp>eeches of Allama Mashriqui*. 
... It is feared that the ban may be removed. If that happens, we 
will attribute it to what app>ears to us to be an impossible attitude adopt- 
ed by the Congress — creating deadlock in seven provinces out of eleven. 

. . . The suppression of a violent movement like that of the Khaksars 
falls within the special responsibilities of the Governor under Section 
52(1}, ... If the ban is removed, Hindu and Sikh organizations will 
be formed on the same lines as that of the Khaksars. The Akalis 
assembled at Attari the other day resolved to enlist a lakh of men to the 
ranks of their ‘Dal’. If that plan materializes^ there will be bloodshed in the 
land. . . . What do you propose to do to prevent such a catastrophe? 

This is an extract* from a letter from a well-known Punjabi. 

He is right in surmising that I must have received Khaksar lit- 
erature. I am not publishing what my correspondent has sent. 

1 am iitudying the papers and hope to be able as soon as 

possible to give a resume of the literature in my possession. There 
is no doubt that it is a military and militant organization. No 
Government can allow private military organizations to func- 
tion without endangering public peace. I am quite sure that 
the Punjab Government will not permit the Khaksar organiza- 
tion to be revived in its original form. I quite agree with my 
correspondent that, if the Khaksars are permitted to function as 
before, the Sikhs and others will have to be treated likewise. 
This cannot but lead to a clash. 

My correspondent, however, suggests that, if the ban is re- 
moved, “we will attribute it to what appears to us to be an 

* On March 19 twenty-three Khaksars and two constables were killed 
in a clash. Later, four more Khaksars .succumbed to their injuries. 

^ Inayatullah, founder of the Khaksar movement 
3 Of which only exceipts are reproduced here 
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impossible attitude adopted by the CSongress — creating a deadlock 
in seven provinces out of eleven.” I am unable to subscribe to 
the view. The Congress resignations had nothing to do with 
the communal tension. They were an honourable protest 
against the British Government making India a belligerent coim> 
try over the responsible heads of the eleven provinces which 
were supposed to be autonomous and resorting to other arbitrary 
acts in connection with the war. The resignations were the least 
and the mildest step the Congress could have taken. But events 
have justified the step on other grounds too. Communal bitter- 
ness would have increased if the Congress ministries had conti- 
nued. So long as the Congress retains its non-violent policy, 
it cannot administer the affairs of the country except with the 
willing coasent of the vast majority of the people. Mere majo- 
rity through the ballot box does not count. If I ha\e my way 
with the Congress, I would not allow it to hold power with 
the aid of the British bayonet. I did not hesitate to express my 
dissent publicly* when the Congress ministers were obliged to 
make use of the police and even the military to suppress public 
violence. They were bound to use them if they were to remain 
in power. My point was that, having suppressed violence as 
they were bound to, the Congress might have made a public 
declaration that it had not attained non-violent control over the 
people and that, therefore, consistently with its policy, it should 
abdicate. 

But I fear that in holding this view I am in a minority 
of one. My non-violence is not exhausted with the effort to 
displace the British Government. Such non-violence would be 
poor stuff, hardly deserving the name. Therefore, if I can help 
it, there will be no Congress ministry without a substantial 
communal settlement. I am quite clear that real independence 
is impossible without a consistent non-violent technique. I am 
equally clear that there is hope of India gaining real indepen- 
dence if the Congress will refuse to compromise on it and will 
adhere to the means and for so doing dare to wander in the 
wilderness. 

The Khaksar menace is no menace in itself. As a symptom 
of a deeper disease it is a portent. To bring into being rival 
organizations is a simple thing, but it is no remedy. It merely 
multiplies the evil. If I had my way, I would ask the people to 
meet the Khaksar violence with non-violence. But from the 


* Vid* Vol. LXVI, pp. 405-7, and Vpl. I.XVII, p. 72. 
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papers and the correspondence before me, I observe that the 
people seek outside protection against the danger, real or imagi- 
nary. That means the consolidation of existing authority, supple- 
mented perhaps by private defensive preparations. I am inter- 
ested in neither. 

I have ixot discussed the terrible toll of deaths the Khak- 
sars had to pay. My sympathies are wholly with the bereaved 
families. I say nothing about the shooting. A special tribunal 
is inquiring into the whole affair. If the tragedy leads to a 
searching of hearts, whatever the finding of the Committee, it 
will not have been enacted in vain. 

Sevagram, April 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-4-1940 


388. TWO QUESTIONS FROM AMERICA 

A friend writing from America propounds the following two 
questions*: 

1. Granted that satyagraha is capable of winning India’s indepen- 
dence, what are the chances of its being accepted as a principle of 
State ix>licy in a free India? ... Is satyagraha likely to be accepted 
only in an up-hill battle, when the phenomenon of martyrdom is fully 
effective, or is it also to be the instrument of a sovereign authority 
which has neither the need nor the scope of behaving on the principle of 
martyrdom ? 

2. Suppose a free India adopts satyagraha as an instrument of 
State policy, how would she defend herself against probable aggression by 
another sovereign State? , . . What would be the satyagrahic action- 
patterns to meet the invading army at the frontier? . . . 

The questions arc admittedly theoretical. They are also 
premature for the reason that I have not mastered the whole 
technique of non-violence. The experiment is still in the making. 
It is not even in its advanced stage. The nature of the experi- 
ment requires one to be satisfied with one step at a time. The 
distant scene is not for him to see. Therefore my answers can 
only be speculative. 

In truth, as I have said before, now we are not having 
unadulterated non-violence even in our struggle to win indepen- 
dence. 

* Of which only extracts are reproduced here 
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As to the first question, I fear that the chances of non-vio- 
lence being accepted as a principle of State policy arc very 
slight, so far as I can see at present. If India does not accept 
non-violence as her policy after winning independence, the 
second question becomes superfluous. 

But I may state my own individual view of the potency of 
non-violence. I believe that a State can be administered on a 
non-violent basis if the vast majority of the people are non- 
violent. So far as I know, India is the only country which 
has a possibility of being such a State. I am conducting my 
experiment in that faith. Supposing, therefore, that India at- 
tained independence through pure non-violence, India could 
retain it too by the same means. A non-violent man or society 
does not anticipate or provide for attacks from without. On 
the contrary such a person or society firmly believes that nobody 
is going to disturb them. If the worst happens, there are two 
ways open to non-violence. To yield possession but non-co- 
operate with the aggressor. Thus, supposing that a modern edition 
of Nero descended upon India, the representatives of the State 
will let him in but tell him that he will get no assistance from 
the people. They will prefer death to submission. The second 
way would be non-violent resistance by the people who have 
been trained in the non-violent way. They would offer them* 
selves unarmed as fodder for the aggressor’s cannons. The 
underlying belief in either case is that even a Nero is not devoid 
of a heart. The unexpected spectacle of endless rows upon rows 
of men and women simply dying rather than surrender to the 
will of an aggressor must ultimately melt him and his soldiery. 
Practically speaking, there will be probably no greater loss in 
men than if forcible resistance was offered; there will be no 
expenditure in armaments and fortifications. The non-violent 
training received by the people will add inconceivably to their 
moral height. Such men and women will have shown personal 
bravery of a type far superior to that shown in armed warfare. 
In each case the bravery consists in dying, not in killing. Lastly, 
there is no such thing as defeat in non-violent resistance. That 
such a thing has not happened before is no answer to my 
speculation. I have drawn no impossible picture. History is 
replete with instances of individual non-violence of the type I 
have mentioned. There is no warrant for saying or thinking 
that a group of men and women cannot by sufficient training 
act non-violently as a group or nation. Indeed, the sum total 
of the experience of mankind i3 that men somehow or other live 
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on. From which fact I infer that it is the law of love that 
rules mankind. Had violence, i.c., hate, ruled us, we should 
have become extinct long ago. And yet the tragedy of it is 
that the so-called civilized men and nations conduct themselves 
as if the basis of society was violence. It gives me ineffable joy 
to make experiments proving that love is the supreme and only 
law of life. Much evidence to the contrary cannot shake my faith. 
Even the mixed non-violence of India has supported it. But if it 
is not enough to convince an unbeliever, it is enough to incline 
a friendly critic to view it with favour. 

Sevagram, April 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-4-1940 


389. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 


April 8, 1940 

MY DEAR KU[mARAPPA], 

Dr. Mehta gave a bad report of your gross misbehaviour. 
You must bring down your b.p. It is suggested that you 
should come and stay here for a few days and be under obser- 
vation. Then during the hot season you should go up some- 
where and rest. The brain requires more rest than the body. 
You can come today, if you will. 

Love, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 10151 


390. NOTES 
Andrews’ Legacy 

Nobody probably knew Charlie Andrews as well as I did. 
Gurudev was guru— master— to him. When we met in South 
Africa, we simply met as brothers and remained as such to the 
end. There was no distance between us. It was not a friend- 
ship between an Englishman and an Indian. It was an un- 
breakable bond between two seekers and servants. But I am 
not giving my reminiscences of Andrews, sacred as they are. 
I want Englishmen and Indians, whilst the memory of the death 
of this servant of England and India is still fresh, to give a 
thought to the legacy he has left for us both. There is no doubt 
about his love for England being equal to that of the tallest of 
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Englishmen, nor can there be any doubt of his love for India 
being equal to that of the tallest of Indians. He said on his bed 
from which he was never to rise, “Mohan, swaraj is coming.” 
Both Englishmen and Indians can make it come, if they will. 
Andrews was no stranger to the present rulers and most English- 
men whose opinion carries weight. He was known to every poli- 
tically-minded Indian. At the present moment I do not wish to 
think of English misdeeds. They will be forgotten, but not one of 
the heroic deeds of Andrews will be forgotten so long as England 
and India live. If we really love Andrews’ memory, we may 
not have hate in us for Englishmen, of whom Andrews was among 
the best and the noblest. It is possible, quite possible, for the 
best Englishmen and the best Indians to meet together and never 
to separate till they have evolved a formula acceptable to both. 
The legacy left by .Andrews is worth the effort. That is the thought 
that rules me whilst I contemplate the benign face of Andrews 
and what innumerable deeds of love he performed so that India 
may take her independent place among the nations of the earth. 

How Not to Do It 

Prof. Ranga* is a co-worker whom I have had the pleasure 
of knowing for a long time. He is brave and good natured, 
but. he has the knack of often saying things he ought not to 
and doing wrong things at the wrong time. He sent me a 
telegram when he had decided to break the order of intern- 
ment served upon him. He knew that he was under discipline. 
If he had left me the time, I should have asked him to obey 
the order to confine himself to his place, Nidubrole. By com- 
pliance he would have shown a fine spirit of discipline and today 
he would be doing constructive work in his place and earning 
the privilege of joining the civil disobedience brigade. As it is, 
in my opinion, he has harmed the cause and done no good to 
himself or anybody. He has harmed the cause by setting a bad 
example to those who look up to him for guidance. If I could 
persuade him, I would certainly advise him to inform the autho- 
rities that he had committed a breach of internal discipline for 
which he was sorry and that, if he was discharged, he would 
gladly proceed to Nidubrole and remain there till the order of 
internment was withdrawn. I make bold to say that, if he followed 
my advice, he would help me and help the country’s cause. 

Sevaoram, April 9, 1940 
Harijariy 13-4-1940 

* N. G. Ranga 



391. CHARKHASWARAJ-AHIMSA 

A correspondent says now that civil disobedience is in the 
air, I must once more, even at the risk of repeating myself, 
summarize in a single article my argument showing that there 
is a vital connection between the charkha, swaraj and ahimsa. 
I gladly make the attempt. 

The spinning-wheel represents to me the hope of the masses. 
The masses lost their freedom, such as it was, with the loss 
of the charkha. The charkha supplemented the agriculture of 
the villagers and gave it dignity. It was the friend and solace of 
the widow. It kept the villagers from idleness. For the charkha 
included all the anterior and posterior industries — ginning, carding, 
warping, sizing, dyeing and weaving. These in their turn kept 
the village carpenter and the blacksmith busy. The charkha 
enabled the seven hundred thousand villages to become self- 
contained; With the exit of the charkha went the other village 
industries, such as the oil-press. Nothing took the place of these 
industries. Therefore the villages were drained of their varied 
occupations and their creative talent and what little wealth these 
brought them. 

The analogy of the other countries in which too village 
handicrafts were destroyed will not serve us because, whereas 
the villagers there had some compensating advantages, India’s 
villagers had practically none. The industrialized countries of 
the West were exploiting other nations. India is herself an ex- 
ploited country. Hence, if the villagers are to come into their 
own, the most natural thing that suggests itself is the revival of 
the charkha and all it means. 

This revival cannot take place without an army of selfless In- 
dians of intelligence and patriotism working with a single mind in 
the villages to spread the message of the charkha and bring a ray 
of hope and light into their lustreless eyes. This is a mighty effort 
at co-operation and adult education of the correct type. It brings 
about a silent and sure revolution like the silent but sure and life- 
giving revolution of the charkha. 

Twenty years’ experience of charkha work has convinced me 
of the correctness of the argument here advanced by me. The 
charkha has served the poor Muslims and Hindus in almost an 
equal measure. Nearly five crores of rupees have been put into 
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the pockets of these lakhs of village artisans without fuss and tom- 
tonuning. 

Hence I say without hesitation that the charkha must lead 
us to swaraj in terms of the masses belonging to all faiths. The 
charkha restores the villages to their rightful place and abolishes 
distinctions between high and low. 

But the charkha cannot bring swaraj, in fact it will not move, 
unless the nation has faith in non-violence. It is not exciting 
enough. Patriots yearning for freedom are apt to look down up- 
on the charkha. They will look in vain to find it in history books. 
Lovers of liberty are fired with the zeal to fight and banish the 
foreign ruler. They impute all the vices to him and see none in 
themselves. They cite instances of countries having gained their 
freedom through seas of blood. The charkha devoid of violence 
seems an utterly tame affair. 

In 1919 the lovers of the liberty of India were introduced 
to non-violence as the only and sure means to swaraj and to 
the charkha as a symbol of non-violence. The charkha found 
its proud place on the national flag in 1921. But non-violence 
had not gone deep into the heart of India, and so the charkha 
never came into its own. It will never come into its own unless 
the vast body of Congressmen develop a living faith in non-vio- 
lence. When they do so they will, without needing any argument, 
discover for themselves that there is no other symbol of non- 
violence than the charkha, and that without its universalization 
there will be no visible expression of non-violence. It is common 
ground that without non-violence there can be no non-violent 
disobedience. My argument may be false, my data may be faulty. 
But, holding the views I do, let me proclaim that without fulfil- 
ment of the conditions prescribed by me I simply cannot declare 
civil disobedience. 

Sevagram, April 9, 1940 

Harijatjj 13-4-1940 



392. MT POSITION 


Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan has, in his criticism* of my 
reply 2 to Quaid-e-Azam, put some questions which I gladly answer, 

I must adhere to my statement that I have never spoken to anybody 
on the communal question as a Hindu. I have no authority. When- 
ever I have spoken to anybody I have spoken as a Congressman, 
but often only as an individual. No Congressman, not even the 
President, can always speak as a representative. Big things have 
always been transacted on this planet by persons belonging to 
different organizations coming together and talking informally in 
their non-representative capacity. I fear that even the answer I 
am about to give must be taken as representing nobody but my- 
self. In the present instance I have reason to say that probably 
I do not represent any single member of the Working Committee, 

I am answering as a peacemaker, as a friend (and may I say 
brother) of the Mussalmans. 

As a man of non-violence I cannot forcibly resist the proposed 
partition if the Muslims of India really insist upon it. But I can 
never be a willing party to the vivisection. I would employ every 
non-violent means to prevent it. For it means the undoing of 
centuries of work done by numberless Hindus and Muslims to 
live together as one nation. Partition means a patent untruth. 
My whole soul rebels against the idea that Hinduism and Islam 
represent two antagonistic cultures and doctrines. To assent to 
such a doctrine is for me denial of God. For I believe with my 
whole soul that the God of the Koran is also the God of the (7/7/2, 
and that we are all, no matter by what name designated, children 
of the same God. I must rebel against the idea that millions of 
Indians who were Hindus the other day changed their nation- 
ality on adopting Islam as their religion. 

But that is my belief, I cannot thrust it down the throats 
of the Muslims who think that they are a different nation. I refuse, 
however, to believe that the eight crores of Muslims will say that 
they have nothing in common with their Hindu and other breth- 
ren. Their mind can only be known by a referendum duly made 
to them on that clear issue. The contemplated Constituent 
Assembly can easily decide the question. Naturally on an issue 

* For extracts from Liaquat Ali Khan’s statement, vide Appendix X. 

2 Vide pp. 371-2. 
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such as this there can be no arbitration. It is purely and simply 
a matter of self-determination. I know of no other conclusive 
method of ascertaining the mind of the eight crores of Muslims. 

But the contemplated Ckmstituent Assembly will have the fram- 
ing of a constitution as its main function. It cannot do this until 
the commimal question is settled. 

I still believe that there can be no swaraj by non-violent means 
without communal unity. And eight crores of Muslims can certainly 
bar the way to peaceful freedom. 

If then I still talk of civil disobedience, it is because I believe 
that the Muslim masses want freedom as much as the rest of the 
population of this country. And assuming that they do not, civil dis- 
obedience will be a powerful means of educating public opinion 
whether Muslim, Hindu or any otlier. It will also be an education 
of world opinion. But I will not embark upon it unless I am, as far 
as is humanly possible, sure that non-violence will be observed both 
in spirit and in the letter. I hope the Nawabzada has no difficulty in 
believing that whatever is gained by civil disobedience will be gained 
for all. When India gets the power to frame her own constitution, the 
Muslims will surely have a decisive voice in shaping their own future. 
It will not be, cannot be, decided by the vote of the majority. 

Lastly, I suggest to the Nawabzada that he wrote in haste the 
lines about the President of the Congress. For they are contrary 
to the history of our own times. And he was equally in haste in sug- 
gesting that “the sole objective of the Congress under Mr. Gandhi’s 
fostering care has been the revival of Hinduism and the imposition of 
Hindu Culture on all and sundry.” My own objective is not the issue 
in the terrible indictment. The objective of the Congress is wholly 
political. Nothing is to be gained by making statements that are in- 
capable of proof. So far as my own objective is concerned my life is 
an open book. I claim to represent all the cultures, for my religion, 
whatever it may be called, demands the fulfilment of all cultures. I 
am at home wherever I go, for I regard all religions with the same 
respect as my own. 

Sevagram, April 9, 1940 
Harijan, 13-4-1940 



393. LETTER TO N. R. MALKAJ\ri 


Sevagram, Wardba, 

April 10, 1940 

IIY DEAR MAUCANI, 

Our letters* crossed. In view of your ever-increasing liabilities 
there, you must be glued to Sind. Don’t be in a hurry to join the 
Satyagraha Committee. You are of it without being a member. 
There is no struggle in sight yet. Silent work is what is needed to 
give me courage. 

Love. 

fiAPU 

From a photostat: G.N. 936 


394. LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREKH 

Sevagram, 

April 10, 1940 

CHI. KUNVARJI, 

I have your letter. If you go to Panchgani, I think it would be 
better for all of you to go. I will make inquiries at Panchgani. If 
proper arrangements cannot be made in Panchgani, then, I think, 
it would be better to pass the summer where you are. There will be 
no harm if the temperature does not go above 102*. But if your 
health deteriorates, we will have to find out some other way. I am 
not writing separately to Balkrishna and Kanchanbehn. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 9736. Also C.W. 716. Courtesy: 
Navajivan Trust 


* Vide p. 395. 
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395. LETTER TO PRITHIT SINGH 


Sevagram, Wardha, 

AprU 10, 1940 

CHI. PRITHYI SINGH, 

I have your letter. Must you write in English ? I merely passed 
on the telegram I had received from Guntur. I did not suggest that 
you should go. But that is over nowr. 

You need not feel concerned if anybody distorts wrhat I ^vrite. 
What certificate need I give you? Need I give one to Mahadev? 
I do not intend to write anything. Get on with your job and every- 
thing will be all right. Do not move about much. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5637, Also C.W. 2946. Cour- 
tesy: Frith vi Singh 


396. LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 11, 1940 

MY DEAR AGATHA, 

I do not know what to say or how to console you. Perhaps 
G.F.A.’s death has hit you the hardest. But you are a brave woman. 
Let us all forget his death and make him live by working in his 
spirit at the legacy he has left to us. Here is a copy of my note* 
about it. I can’t realize that G.F.A. is gone. He was an institution. 
He was love incarnate. 

You wrill guide me about his sister’s wants and the like. I told 
him when I was last with him that he must not worry about this 
part of his obligation. What about his copyright? You have to be my 
eyes in every business matter regarding G.F.A. 

I want you not to worry about the Indian situation. Apparently 
it is as bad as it can be! Nevertheless, I have no worry in me about 
it. My trust is wholly in God. He will give the right guidance if we 
will let Him. Fancy, He has left us the choice! What a Democrat? 

* Vide pp. 408-9. 
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Let us do what may seem to us to be best and then r^oice in the 
thought that the disposition is with Him. 

In the concrete I have nothing to impart just now. There is 
no C. D. just yet, so far as I can see. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 1515 


397. LETTER TO N. S. HARDIKAR 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
AprU 11, 1940 

DEAR DR. HARDIKAR, 

I have your letter. The chord that is once broken is not easily 
joined. There was a time when I had thought our hearts had met. 
Neither the blend nor the breach is a mechanical act. My desire 
and effort must be to gain as many co-workers as I can get and by 
whom I can swear. How that confidence can come I do not know. 
I hope you realize that the barrier does not make the slightest 
difference in my regarding you as an esteemed co-worker. The 
difficulty, if there is one, is more moral than practical. 

Touts smcerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the original: N. S. Hardikar Papers. Courtesy: Neliru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


398. LETTER TO PRABHAVATJ 


Sevagram, Wardha, 
April 11, 1940 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I have your letter. I am glad that you have come to like the 
place. Take care of your health. Rajendra Babu has recovered. I 
am quite well. 

I am writing to Jayaprakash. 

Blessings fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: GJiT. 3539 



399. LETTER TO VIJATABEHM M. PA}(CHOU 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April II, 1940 

cm. VIJAYA, 

I have your letter. I understand what you say about Father. 
Why did Manubhai undertake the fast? Why are your letters 
incomplete? 

Amritlal is coming here for some work. I am sending him your 
letter. Everyone here is fine. We are having a stream of guests. It is 
quite hot here. 

Blessings to both fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7126. Also C.W. 4618. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


400. LETTER TO DIMESH SINGH 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 11, 1940 

cm. DINESH, 

I had your letter. Some days ago Dadu vrrote to me that he 
wished to stay with Mother. I had also written to Mother accordingly. 
I do not know what happened afterwards. Normally, no one would 
shift Dadu in a hurry. Keep me informed of whatever happens. 
Does Dadu really wish to stay with Mother? 

Blessings front 

Bapu 

Shri Dinesh Singh Kalakankar 
The Doon School 
Dehra Doon, U.P. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 8674 
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401, LETTER TO SRI PRAKASA 


Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 11, 1940 

BHAI SRI PRAKASAy 

I had sent to Harijan my criticism* of the judgment on the baas 
of your report. Subsequently I learnt that the judges had not made 
those statements and that you had withdrawn your comments. 
Although I have not seen these reports, I have withheld my com- 
ments. Was it some mistake on the part of the Leader? 

Blessings from 

Bapo 

Sri Prakasa 

Sevashram 

Benares 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 9759. Comtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 


402, TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


"Wardha, 

April 12, 1940 

Jamnalal Bajaj 
Jaipur 

congratulations^, stay as long as necessary. 

Bapu 

Pmhsm Putrako Bapuke AsUnad, p. 233 


* Tide “An Unjudicial Dictum”, pp. 390-1. 

^ On the settlement between the Jaipur State and the Jaipur Rajya Praja 
Mandal. Vide p. 426. 
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403. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 


Wardha, 

April 12, 1940 

DEAR LORD LINLITHOOW, 

I hasten to acknowledge with thanks your very prompt and 
clear reply* to my letter of 4th instant. It frees me from anxiety, 
and ought to set at rest the domestic difference. 

Tours aneerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a microfilm: No. 109: Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: Naticmal 
Ardiives of India 


404. LETTER TO ATULANAHD CHAKRABARTY 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 12, 1940 

DEAR ATULANAND, 

I have your second letter. I finished reading the book today. 
On the whole I like it. I have a lurking fear that you have not al- 
ways adhered to truth. For any departure from it to prove one’s 
thesis in the end damages it. 

There are some howlers. Look at p. 135, 2nd para. “The 
instance of the Emperor Jehangir alone should eloquently prove 
the point.” How can one instance prove a general point? 

At p. 151, you say India is “thousands of miles wide”. Is it? 
As a matter of fact not more than 1,500. 

Then you have not given the dates to your quotations in the 
appendix except in one case. 

For the student there are not the necessary verifying refer- 
ences. What you have given is not enough. 

And think of the spelling mistakes! Unpardonable. 

But the book should serve a useful purpose in spite of the 
defects, if you have adhered to truth. 


t Vide Appendix IX. 
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You should go on canvassing opinion as you are doing. 1 hope 
to refer to your book in Harijan.^ 

Don’t be in a hurry. Why not approach even Q..A. Jinnah? 

Tours sincerely, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.W. 1482. Courtesy: A. K. Sea 


405, LETTER TO DEVCHAND U. PAREKH 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
AprU 12, 1940 

chi. devghandbhai, 

Ghandrabehn may come any time towards the end of the month. 
Tell her that it is quite hot here. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5703 


406, LETTER TO VITHTHALBHAI M. PATEL 


Sevaoram, Wardha, 
April 12, 1940 

cm. VITHTHALBHAI, 

I have yoiH letter. I could read it only today. Pay no attention 
to others’ criticism but go on doing whatever Harijan work you can. 

Vandemataram from 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 83 


» rtde Vol. LXXII, “Hindu-MusKm Tangle”, 29-4-1940. 



407, LETTER TO DR. GOPICHAND BHARGAVA 


DEAR DR. GOPICHAND*, 

What do you say to this?* 


Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 13f 1940 


fount 

Bapu 


From the original: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


408. LETTER TO S. SATTAMURTI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

April 13 t 1940 

dear satyamurti, 

I have your letter. I think we both mean the same thing. 1 
shall bear your letter in mind. 

You must not be ill. 

Tours sinemlft 
M. K. Gandhi 

Sri Satyamurti, Mayor 
Ripon Bldgs. 

Madras 

From the original: S. Satyamurti Papers. Courtesy: Ndmi Memorial 
Museum and Library 


* Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab Assembly 

* The reference is to a letter from Tarachand Jhingan taldng exception to 
the addressee’s support to Khaksars. The addressee had voted against the 
Government on the adjournment motion on the Khaksar police dash at Lahore 
on March 19, 1940. 
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409. LETTER TO JANG BAHADUR SINGH 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

April 13, 1940 

BHAI JANG BAHADUR SINGH, 

Your letter. You are right; plying the charkha is not enough. 
It should go with all the things that it implies. 

1 hope Krishna is doing well. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1337 


410. JAYAPRAKASWS PICTURE 

The following draft resolution was sent to me by Shri Jaya- 
prakash .Narayan. He asked me, if I accepted his picture, to put it 
before the Working Committee at Ramgarh. 

The Congress and the country are on the eve of a great national 
upheaval. The final batde for freedom is soon to be fought. This 
will happen when the whole world is being shaken by mighty forces of 
change. Out of the catastrophe of the European War, thoughtful minds 
everywhere are anxious to create a new world — a world based on the 
co-operative goodwill of nations and men. At such a time the Congress 
considers it necessary to state definitely the ideals of freedom for which 
it stands and for which it is soon to invite the Indian people to undergo 
the uttermost sufferings. 

The free Indian nation shall work for peace between nations and 
total rejection of armaments and for the method of peaceful settlement of 
national disputes through some international authority freely established. 
It will endeavour particularly to live on the friendliest terms with its 
neighbours, whether they be great powers or small nations, and shall covet 
no foreign territory. 

The law of the land will be based on the will of the people freely 
expressed by them. The ultimate basis of maintenance of order shall 
be the sanction and concurrence of the people. 

The free Indian State shall guarantee full individual and civil 
liberty and cultural and religious freedom, provided that there shall be 
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no freedom to overthrow by violence the constitution framed by the 
Indian people through a Gomtituent Assembly* 

The State shall not discriminate in any manner between citizens of 
the nation. Every citizen shall be guaranteed equal rights. All distinc- 
tions of birth and privilege shall be abolished. There shall be no titles 
emanating either from inherited social status or the State. 

The political and economic organization of the State shall be 
based on principles of social justice and economic freedom. While this 
organization shall conduce to the satisfaction of the national requirements 
of every member of society, material satisfaction shall not be its sole 
objective. It shall aim at healthy living and the moral and intellectual 
development of the individual. To this end to secure social justice, the 
State shall endeavour to promote small-scale production carried on by 
individual or co-operative effort for the equal benefit of all concerned. 
All large-scale collective production shall be eventually brought imder 
collective ownership and control, and in this behalf the State shall begin 
by nationalizing heavy transport, shipping, mining and the heavy 
industries. The textile industry shall be progressively decentralized. 

The life of the villages shall be reorganized and the villages shall 
be made self-governing xmits, self-sufficient in as large a measure as pos- 
sible. The land laws of the country shall be drastically reformed on 
the principle that land shall belong to the actual cultivator alone, and 
that no cultivator shall have more land tlxan is necessary to support his 
family on a fair standard of living. Tliis will end the various systems of 
landlordism on the one hand and farm bondage on the other. 

The State shall protect the interests of the classes, but when these 
impinge upon the interests of those who have been poor and downtrod- 
den, it shall defend the latter and thus restore the balance of social justice. 

In all State-owned and State-managed enterprises, the workers shall be 
represented in the management through their elected representatives and 
shall have an equal share in it with the representatives of the Government. 

In the Indian States, there shall be complete democratic govern- 
ment established, and in accordance with the principles of abolition of 
social distinction and equality between citizens, there shall not be any 
titular beads of the States in the persons of Rajas and Nawabs. 

This is the order which the Congress envisages and which it shall 
work to cstablbh. The Congress firmly believes that this order shall 
bring happiness, prosperity and freedom to the people of all races and 
religions in India who together shall build on these foundations a great 
and glorious nation. 

I liked it and read his letter and the draft to the Working Com- 
mittee*. The Committee, however, thought that the idea of having 
1 On March 15; vide p. 337. 
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only one resolution for the Ramgarh Coi^^css should be strictly 
adhered to, and that the original, as framed at Patna^, should not 
be tampered with. The reasoning of the Committee was unexcep- 
tionable, and the draft resolution was dropped without any discus- 
sion on merits. I informed Shri Jayaprakash of the result of 
my effort. He wrote back suggesting that he would be satisfied 
if I could do the next best thing, namely, publish it with full concur- 
rence or such as I could give it.^ 

I have no difficulty in complying with Shri Jayaprakash’s 
wishes. As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as possible 
after India comes into her own, I endorse in general all except one 
of the propositions enunciated by Shri Jayaprakash. 

I have claimed that I was a socialist long before those I know 
in India had avowed their creed. But my socialism was natural to 
me and not adopted from any books. It came out of my unshak- 
able belief in non-violence. No man could be actively non-violent 
and not rise agadnst social injustice no matter where it occurred. 
Unfortunately Western socialists have, so far as I know, believed in 
the necessity of violence for enforcing socialistic doctrines. 

I. have always held that social justice, even unto the least and 
the lowliest, is impossible of attainment by force. I have further 
believed that it is possible by proper training of the lowliest by non- 
violent means to secure redress of the wrongs suffered by them. That 
means is non-violent non-co-operation. At times non-co-operation 
becomes as much a duty as co-operation. No one is bound to co-op- 
erate in one’s own undoing or slavery. Freedom received through the 
effort of others, however benevolent, cannot be retained when such 
effort is withdrawn. In other words, such freedom is not real 
freedom. But the lowliest can feel its glow as soon as they learn 
the art of attaining it through non-violent non-co-operation. 

It therefore gladdens me to find Shri Jayaprakash accepting, as 
I read his draft, non-violence for the purpose of establishing the order 
envisaged by him. I am quite sure that non-violent non-co-operation 
can secure what violence never can, and this by ultimate conver- 
sion of the wrong-doers. We in India have never given non-vio- 
lence the trial it has deserved. The marvel is that we have attained 
so much even with our mixed non-violence. 

Shri Jayaprakash’s propositions about land may appear fright- 
ful. In reality they are not. No man should have more land than 
he needs for dignified sustenance. Who can dispute the fact that 

* On March 1 ; ind« Appendix VI. 

^ Vvk p. 380. 
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the grinding poverty of the masses is due to their having no land 
that they can call their own? 

But it must be realized that the reform cannot be rushed. If it is 
to be brought about by nqn-violent means, it can only be done by 
education both of the haves and the have<nots. The former should be 
assured that there never will be force used against them. The have- 
nots must be educated to know that no one can really compel them 
to do anything against their will, and that they can secure their 
freedom by learning the art of non-violence, i.e., self-suffering. If 
the end in view is to be achieved, the education I have adumbrated 
has to be commenced now. An atmosphere of mutual respect and 
trust has to be established as the preliminary step. There can then 
be no violent conflict between the classes and the masses. 

Whilst, therefore, I have no difficulty in generally endorsing 
Shri Jayaprakash’s proposition in terms of non-violence, I cannot 
endorse his proposition about the Princes. In law they are indepen- 
dent. It is true that their independence is not worth much, for it is 
guaranteed by a stronger party. But as against us they are able to 
assert their independence. If we come into our own through 
non-violent means, as is implied in Shri Jayaprakash’s draft propo- 
sals, I do not imagine a settlement in which the Princes will have 
effaced themselves. Whatever settlement is arrived at the nation 
will have to carry out in full. I can therefore only conceive a 
settlement in which the big States will retain their status. In 
one way this will be far superior to what it is today; but in 
another it will be limited so as to give the people of the States 
the same right of self-government within their States as the people 
of the other parts of India will enjoy. They will have freedom 
of speech, a free Press and pure justice guaranteed to them. 
Perhaps Shri Jayaprakash has no faith in the Princes auto- 
matically surrendering their autocracy. I have. First because 
they are just as good human beings as we are, and secondly 
because of my belief in the potency of genuine non-violence. Let 
me conclude, therefore, by saying that the Princes and all others 
will be true and amenable when we have become true to our- 
selves, to our faith, if we have it, and to the nation. At present 
we are half-hearted. The way to freedom will never be found 
through half-heartedness. Non-violence begins and ends by turning 
the searchlight inward. 

Sevaoram, April 14, 1940 
Harijm, 20-4-1930 



411. JAIPUR STATE AMD PRAJA MAMDAL 

At last a settlement has been reached between the State and 
the Praja Mandal in Jaipur. The credit for this happy consum- 
mation belongs both to the authorities and Sheth Jamnalalji. Let 
us hope that the settlement will lead to cordial relations between 
the authorities and the Praja Mandal, and that the co-operation 
will result in progressive betterment of the people of the State in 
every respect. For this the State will have to show toleration and 
the Mandal restraint in all its doings and utterances. 

Sevagram, April 14, 1940 

Harijartf 20-4-1940 


412. LETTER TO AKBAR HTDARI 

AprU 14, 1940 

DEAR SIR AKBAR, 

You have given me stone when I had asked for bread.* 

I fail to sec the slightest connection between a simple perfor- 
'mance of a promise and the big question of communal unity. And 
how can unity be brought about in the face of events like Bidar,^ 
if the papers are to be believed? As you know I have put a gag 
on myself regarding Hyderabad but I feel that I must not do so 
now, if I am to do my duty by the people of Hyderabad. This 
treatment of the State Congress and the reported happenings in 
Bidar have filled me with misgivings. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: G.W. 10253 


* In reply to Gandhiji’s letter dated March 21, the addressee wrote: "There 
is only one problem before us all and that is the removal of communal ten- 
sion. Here in Hyderabad we are working in the face of great , obstacles to bring 
contending parties together so that they move jointly in a truly national endeav- 
our. Our attitude towards the National Conference has been determined by 
this more than by any other consideration.” 

2 Vide Vd. LXXII, “Wanton Destruction in Bidar”, 30-4-1940. 
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413. LETTER TO NARANDAS GAJfDHl 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

April 14, 1940 

GHl. NARANOAS, 

What is the correct position regarding this^ ? Behcharbhai was 
laying that Gokibehn used to get the amount regularly. If there 
has been any change please let me know. The amount should of 
course be sent to her. Show her this letter. Since when has 
the remittance been discontinued? 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati; M.M.U./II. Also G.W. 8572. Courtesy; 
Narandas Gandhi 


414. QJJESTION BOX 

Danger of Delay 

(j,. You say you will not launch civil disobedience till Congressmen are 
fully trained in non-violence and disciplined. That is right. But in the mean- 
time the country is being bled white. Increased railway fares, duty on 
sugar, the reduction of sugarcane prices are only a few instances in point. 
Is it right to delay the struggle till our best workers are picked off one by 
one, and thus lose the light without ‘striking a blow’? 

A. I can cite far more telling instances than you have given 
for justifying civil disobedience. But civil disobedience is not being 
delayed for want of justification. It is being delayed for want of 
preparation. I should be a stupid General if I began the fight 
in spite of my knowledge that my resources are poor. If the leaders 
are picked off by the Government without just cause, it would 
mean an invitation to the Congress to fight. I. would not answer the 
invitation if I were not ready. The leaders being picked oflf can 
do the country no harm. For we know that disciplined jail-going 
is itself a part of the struggle. Moreover, the imprisonment of 

^ The reference is to a letter from Manubehn Mashruwala to Gandhiji 
written at the instance of Gandhiji’s sister, Raliatbebn aUas Gokibehn. 
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leaders will test our strength as an organization. A non-violent 
organization implies the equal education and therefore equal fit- 
ness of all units. That we have not arrived at that stage shows our 
ignorance of the working of non-violence. 

Authorized and Unauthorized Strikes 

In your leading article* of March 30, you have hoped that passive 
satyag^rahis will not interfere with the cottfse of the struggle by “precipitating 
strikes of labourers’*. There is just thb cryptic w(»d “precipitadi^** and no- 
thing more. When I read it first, I did not particularly notice it. But I 
had to do a lot of explaining later. Unless a very careful reader or trained 
to understand your way of thought and expressitm, one is likely to go astray. 
One may miss the force of the word “precipitating” and understand it as 
if you frowned upon all strikes of labourers. 

With the recent Ahmedabad fight for a war bonus, no one would be 
entitled to regard you as an opponent of labourers’ strikes as such. The strike 
in Ahmedabad was indeed averted, but you had approved of it and the work- 
ers realized their demands. The work in Ahmedabad was done methodically. 
There was pit^r presentation and working out of labourers’ .demands, 
completing -of arbitration, full notice and balloting of the over himdred thou- 
sand votes on the question of the strike. I believe that, if after such meth- 
odical work a strike cannot be averted, you will approve of it and only 
assure yourself that there is no violence. 

A. You are right. I consider myself to be an expert in 
organized strikes. My first successful attempt was made in South 
Africa under most adverse circumstances. I improved the tech- 
nique in Ahmedabad. I do not claim to have reached perfection. 
I know that strikes can be made irresistible. I have discounten- 
anced only unauthorized strikes. The Gongfress has not gained con- 
trol over labour. Some Congressmen have. Almost all the strike 
leaders have their own methods. All of them are not non-violent. 
Some are ruled by selfish considerations. Some others are unscru- 
pulous. What I, therefore, ask for is at least passive, if not active, 
co-operation. I shall not need strikes for the purpose of the 
struggle. What shape mass civil disobedience will take, if it ever 
comes, I cannot say. But I can say what it will never do if I 
have anything to do with it. I know that, if the Congress had 
non-violent control over all labour in India, the Congress could 
become far more powerful than it is today. That control will 
come when the congress has one policy about labour and has 
enough workers to give effect to it. 

* Vide “Every Congress Committee a Satyagraha Committee”, pp. 368-70. 
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(^imSTIOM BOX 

UNTOUCaiABKUTY AND CJONVERSION 

If the object of the Cka^ress in the liquidation of untouchability 
is to give Harijans a status of equality with the rest, is this not achieved by 
their conversion to Islam? Why does the Independence Pledge allocate the 
programme of the removal of untouchability to the Hindus only? Does tlus 
not show that the Congress is anxious to maintain a Hindu majority and 
therefore denies to the Mussulmans their right of conversimi? 

A. Liquidation of untouchability cannot be attained by the 
conversion of untouchables to Islam or any other religion. For 
it is the so-called caste Hindu who has to rid himself of the sin 
of untouchability. He can wash away the stain only by doing 
justice, however tardy, to the outcaste. You will thus see why 
Muslims are not invited by the Congress to share the burden with 
the Hindus. They have committed no sin against the xmtouch- 
ables. I cannot prevent you from looking at a simple but neces- 
sary social reform as a political dodge to maintain a m^ority. 
Tens of thousands of Hindus who are doing penance have no 
thought of majority. All they want is to do justice to those 
whom, under the guise of religion, caste Hindus have reduced to 
a state worse than slavery. Lastly, you are hopelessly wrong in 
suggesting that the Gongfress denies the right to Muslims to 
convert ‘untouchables’. The Congress cannot prevent anybody 
from doing conversion work. Whether you will exercise the right 
in the right manner or wrong is for you to consider. 

Sevaoram, April 15, 1940 
Harijan, 20-4-1940 



415. CABLE TO H. G. WELLS^ 


[Before Apnl 16, 1940] 

RECEIVED YOUR CABLE^. HAVE CAREFULLY READ YOUR 
FIVE ARTICLES^. YOU WILL PERMIT ME TO SAY YOU 
ARE ON THE WRONG TRACK. I FEEL SURE THAT 
I CAN DRAW UP A BETTER CHARTER OF RIGHTS 
THAN YOU HAVE DRAWN UP. BUT OF WHAT GOOD 

WILL IT BE? WHO WILL BECOME ITS GUARDIAN? 

IF YOU MEAN PROPAGANDA OR POPULAR EDUCATION 
YOU HAVE BEGUN AT THE WRONG END. I SUGGEST 
THE RIGHT WAY. BEGIN WITH A CHARTER OF 

DUTIES OF UAN (BOTH D AND M CAPITALS) AND 

I PROMISE THE RIGHTS WILL FOLLOW AS SPRING 

FOLLOWS WINTER. I WRITE FROM EXPERIENCE. AS 
A YOUNG MAN I BEGAN LIFE BY SEEKING TO 
ASSERT MY RIGHTS AND I SOON DISCOVERED I HAD 

NONE NOT EVEN OVER MY WIFE. SO I BEGAN 
BY DISCOVERING AND PERFORMING MY DUTY BY MY 
WIFE MY CHILDREN FRIENDS COMPANIONS AND SOCIETY 

AND I FIND TODAY THAT I HAVE GREATER RIGHTS, 
PERHAPS THAN ANY LIVING MAN I KNOW. IF THIS 
IS TOO TALL A CLAIM THEN I SAY I DO NOT 
KNOW ANYONE WHO POSSESSES GREATER RIGHTS THAN I. 

The Hindustan Times, 16-4-1940 


'Herbert George Wells (1866-1946); English novelist, sociological writer 
and historian; author of The Time Machine, The Wat of the Worlds, The Shape 
of Things to Come, The Outline of History, The Invisible Man and various other works 
^ The addressee had sought GandhijPs opinion on the ‘‘Rights of Man” 
drawn up by him, a public discussion on which was going on in the Britidi 
and Indian Press. 

^ Published in The Hindustan Times 
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APPENDIX 1 

RESOLUTION ON INDEPENDENCE DAT PLEDGE' 

The Workiag Committee draw the attention of all Congress committees, 
Congressmen and the country to the necessity of observmg properly and 
with due solemnity Independence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 
1930 this day has been regularly observed all over the country, and it has 
become a landmark in our struggle for independence. Owing to the crisis 
through which India and the world are now passing and the possibility of our 
struggle for freedom being continued in an intenser form, the next celebration 
of this Day has a special significance attadied to it. This celebration must, 
therefore, not only be the declaration of our national will for freedom, but 
a preparation for that struggle and a pledge to disciplined action. 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Congress committees and 
individual Congressmen to take the pledge prescribed below in public meetings 
called for tlie purpose. Where, owing to illness or other physical disability or 
to being in an out of way place, individual Congressmen are unable to attend 
a public meeting, they should take the pledge in their homes, individually or in 
groups. The Wwlcing Committee advise organizations and individuals to notify 
their Provincial Congress Committees of the meetings held as weU as the individual 
or group pledges taken. The Committee hope that none who does not 
believe in the contents of the pledge will take it merely for the sake of form. 
Those Congressmen who do not believe in the prescribed pledge should notify 
their disapproval, stating reasons therefor, to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, giving their names and addresses. This information is required not 
for the purpose of any disciplinary action but for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pledge. The 
Working Committee have no desire to impose the pledge on unwilling Con- 
gressmen. In a non-violent organizadon compulsion can have little place. The 
launching of civil disobedience requires the disciplined fulfilment of the essen- 
tial conditions therefor. 

Pleoob 

We believe that it is an inalienable right of the Indian people, as of 
any other people, to have freedom and enjoy the fhiits of their toil and 
have the necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. 
We believe also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and 

» Vide pp. 50, 69, 81. 
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oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. 
The British Government in India has not only deprived the Indian people of 
their freedom but has based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and sjwtually. We believe, 
therefore, that India must sever the British connection and attain puma swaraj 
or Complete Independence. 

We recognize that the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength and self-reliance and marched a 
long way to swaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will attain independence. 

We pledge ourselves anew to the independence of India, and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till puma swaraj is 
attained. 

We believe that non-violent action in general, and preparation for non- 
violent direct action in particular, require successful working of the construc- 
tive programme of khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. 
We shall seek every opportunity of spreading goodwill among fellowmen with- 
out distinction of caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance 
and poverty those who have been neglected and to advance in every way the 
interests of those who arc considered to be backward and suppressed. We 
know that though we arc out to destroy the imperialistic system we have no 
quarrel with Englishmen, whether officials or non-officials. We know that 
distinctions between the caste Hindus and Harijans must be abolished, and 
Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their daily conduct. Such dbtinc- 
tions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our religious faiths may be 
different, in our mutual relations we will act as children of Mother India, 
bound by common nationality and common political and economic interest. 

Gharkha and khadi are an integral part of our constructive programme 
for the resuscitation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for 
the removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin 
regularly, use for our personal requirements nothing but khadi, and so far as 
possible products of village handicrafts only, and endeavour to make others do 
likewise. 

We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of Congress principles 
and policies and to keep in readiness to respond to the call of the Congress, 
whenever it may come, for carrying on the struggle for tlie independence of 
India. 

Hanjan, 30-12-1939 



APPENDIX II 

VICEROrS SPEECH^ 


Bombay, 
Jamcay 10, 1940 

As you know, in response to requests for a clarification of the ainu of 
His Majesty’s Government and of their intentions towards India, His Majesty’s 
Government have made it clear, both through statements issued by myself, 
and in Parliament, that their objective for India is full Dominion Status, 
Dominion Status, too, of the Statute of Westminster variety; that so far as the 
intermediate period is concerned (and it is their desire to make intermediate 
period the shortest practicable), they are ready to consider the reopening of 
the scheme of the Act of 1935, as soon as practicable, after the war with the 
aid of Indian opinion; that they are prepared in the mean time, subject to 
such local adjustments between the leaders of the great commimides as may 
be necessary to ensure harmonious working, and as an immediate earnest of 
their intention, to expand the Executive Council of the Goveraor>General by 
the inclusion of a small number of political leaders; and that they are ready 
and anxious to give all the help they can to overcome the difficulties that 
confront us and that confront India today. But those assurances have not, 
to my profound regret, dissipated the doubts and the uncertainties which have 
led to the withdrawal from office of the Congress Ministries, and which have 
made it necessary in seven provinces to make use of the emergency provisions 
of the Act. 

The pronouncements made on behalf of His Majesty’s Government since 
the beginning of the war make clear, I think, beyond any question what* 
ever, their intentions and their anxiety to help. The federal scheme of the 
Act was itself designed as a stage on the road to Dominion Status; and 
under that scheme, devised, I would remind you, long before there was any 
question of a war, very wide and extensive powers were to be placed in the 
hands of a Central Government representing the Indian States as well as 
British India, and constituted on a very broad basis indeed. There can be 
no question of the good faith and the sincerity of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the efforts they have made to deal with the constitutional future of 
India. I well know that there are many people who press for swifter and 
more radical solutions of the problems before m. I do not question the 

» Vide pp. 107, 114, 118 and 189. 
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sincerity or the good intentions of those who feel that way. But all those 
of us who have to deal with problems of this magnitude know only too well 
how often we are attracted by apparently simple solutions; how often those 
apparently simple solutions, when more closely investigated, reveal imexpect* 
ed difficulties, and difficulties, too, of unexpected importance, anxious as we 
may all be to take what seems to be the shortest course. 

Short cuts, as many of us know to our cost, are too often prone in expe- 
rience to lead to a considerable waste of time. Nowhere I fear is that truer 
than of the political problems of India, for there are difficulties, of which we 
are all aware, and which we all regret. But they will not be avoided or dis- 
posed of by ignoring their existence. The wise course is to face those diffi- 
culties and to try to find a solution of them that will result in the subse- 
quent co-operation of all the parties and interests concerned. We are, after 
all, dealing not with one political party only, but with many, nor must we 
forget the essential necessity, in the interests of Indian unity, of the inclusion 
of the Indian States in any constitutional scheme. 

There arc the insistent claims of the minorities. I need refer only to 
two of them — the great Muslim minority and the Scheduled Castes — there arc 
the guarantees that have been given to the minorities in the past; the fact 
that their position must be safeguarded and that those guarantees must be 
honoured. 

I know, gentlemen, that you appreciate the difficulty of the position of 
the Viceroy and the difficulty of the position of His Majesty^s Government, 
faced as they are with strong and conflicting claims advanced by bodies and 
interests to whose views the utmost attention must be paid, and whose posi- 
tion must receive the fullest consideration. Justice must be done as between 
the various parties, and His Majesty^s Government arc determined to sec 
justice done. But I would ask my friends in the various parties to consider 
whether they caimot get together and reach some agreement between them- 
selves which would facilitate my task, and the task of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in dealing with this vital question of Indian constitutional pro- 
gress: and I would venture again to emphasize the case for compromise, the 
case for avoiding too rigid an approach to problems such as those with which 
we are dealing today. 

As to the objective there is no dispute. I am ready to consider any prac- 
tical suggestion that has general support, and I ana ready, when the time comes, 
to give every help that I personally can. His Majesty’s Government arc 
not blind — ^nor can we be blind here— to the practical difficulties involved in 
moving at one step from the existing constitutional position into that constitu- 
tional position which is represented by Dominion Status. But here, again, 
I can assure you that their concern and mine is to spare no effort to reduce 
to the minimum the interval between the existing state of things and the 
achievement of Dominion Status. 
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The offer is there. The responsibility that falls on the great political 
parties and their leaders is a heavy one, and one of which they arc, I know, 
fully conscious. They have helped me in the past. I ask today that they 
will help me again and help India, and I ask for their co-operation and their 
assistance in terminating at as early a date as possible a state of things which 
all who have faith in the virtue of constitutional progress must deplore; a state 
of things which every lover of India — everyone who is concerned to advance 
her interests-— must feel today to be a bitter disappointment. 

Indian Annual Register ^ 1940 ^ Vol. I, pp. 374-5 


APPENDIX m 

K. Af, MUNSHrS INTERVEIW WITH LORD LIJILITHGOW^ 

January 12y 1940 

UNLiTHGOw: We have met under different circumstances. Let me talk 
to you about the general situation. I am not going to wait till the end of 
the war for settling the Indian problem. Possibly the war will not be over 
till June 1941, and we are so far away that our problem could be adjusted 
by us here without being concerned widi a battle or two in France. 

There is another fact in which you are as much interested as I am. 
England is making a colossal effort to win the war and at the end of the 
war, as on the last occasion, it will be exhausted. At the time there will be 
a tendency to liberalize the institutions of the Empire. India should not 
then be found unprepared and disunited. 

You must have seen my recent statement. Between Dominion Status 
of the Westminster variety and Independence there is only a difference in 
name. It will take time to Develop India’s capacity, even for the work which 
will be cut out for you. 

Take the Act of 1935. The word federation* has become like a dried 
fish which stinks in everybody’s nose. But take the main objections to it. 

First there is Defence. You will admit that the military machine is now 
no longer the concern of one country. Its training and organization as at 
present must be imdcr common control, and India must be prepared to wait 
to be able to take over charge. Second, Foreign affairs. They arc in the same 
position. Third, the commercial safeguards, which you call discrimination. 
They could be adjusted. But as the world goes today, India cannot afford to have 
free trade party {sic). But I would not despair of coming to an agreed formula 
on the point. Fourth, there is the question of direct elections to the Assembly. 


I Vide p. lia 
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K. M. Mux«»ui: I am not sure whether Gandhiji is very particular about 
direct elections to the Assembly. 

UNUTHoow: Then the next question is that the States. You can*t 
have Dominion Status unless the States are brought in in some manner. 
If a proper effort is made I would not despair of settling their questions in 
some way unless you pitch your claim very high. 

The next question is that of the Central Assembly. I won’t like to 
argue when people claim something as a moral right. But, given goodwill on 
both sides, ways and means could be found to have a body which would 
serve the purpose. 

K. M. MUNSHi: Gandhiji has already stated that he would be satisfied 
with an agreed eqiiivalent. Perhaps a convention of all the legislatures might 
be a good substitute. 

UNLiTHOOw: That leaves the question of minorities. I will concede that 
the minorities have no right to block the progress. 

K. M. MUNSHi: But by speaking in the way you do, you give them an 
instrument to put forward the highest demand. That makes our task diffi- 
cult. That has been our past experience of the British statesmen. They gave 
the minorities such an undue importance that they were led to make extra- 
vagant claims. In 1916 Congress agreed to Jinnah’s demands thinking that 
they would have communal peace thereafter. The Lucknow Pact was ripped 
open. The MacDonald Award came. Against Hindu opinion, Gandhiji got 
the Congress not to reject the communal award but to work it. And still when 
you call Gandhiji you must needs call Jinnah and fifty other gentlemen as a 
counterweight. And now in your speeches you throw the binrden of settling 
with him upon us. How are we expected to do that? 

LINLITHGOW: I have to do so. I have not merely to speak to a pub- 
lic in India, I have also a public in England. That public is an import- 
ant factor both from your and my point of view. And it has a feeling that 
the Hindus as a community are against British interests. 

K. M. MUNSHi: But you sec the result. There was a cordial atmosphere 
in your dealings with Gandhiji about the time we left office. Now you make 
pronouncements which look like preparations for a case to impress the world 
that, when we broke from you, you were right. I sec a reaction to this on 
our side. Gandhiji’s recent statements show a tendency to occupy a politically 
unassailable position when mass action is started. Instead of both of you 
coming nearer, I feel that you are drifting apart, and no settlement is likely 
if both of you continue to drift away from one another. 

LINLITHGOW: You mean we are creating fences round ourselves? 

K. M. MUNSHi: Certainly. You hold Gandhiji in great respect. You told 
me at Simla that you want an alliance with Right Wing Congress. If you 
are serious about it why don’t you help in this settlement? 

LiNLiTHOOW: Am 1 not doing it every hour of my life? 
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E* If. MUNSHi: Why do you then let Mr. Jinnah make things impos- 
•ible? You have got the Aga Khan, you have got your friend Sir Sikandar. 
It is your actions which send up Mr. Jinnah’s rates. That leads him to make 
absurd charges against us. You do not even reply to them. And he is so 
difficult now that any friendly approach to him has become impossible. 

LiNLiTHoow; I know that he has become very difficult, but that is only 
from a short view of things. For the present he has made himself into a 
rallying centre of minorities. Time alone can remove him from that position. 
But from a long view of things Jinnah cannot succeed. He would soon be 
found out as a stumbling-block to progress. 

K. M. MUNSHI : If that is your view, why don’t you set about discussing 
matters with Gandhiji? This ‘range artillery’, as Sir Maurice Gwycr puts it, 
is scarcely helpful. 

LINLITHGOW: I am going to do it as soon as I am ready. 

K. M. MUNSHi: But it may be too late. For instance, on the 26th of 
January, there is bound to be somewhat ‘war mentality* amongst us. 

LiNUTHOOw: I don’t think there will be any trouble, but there would 
be considerable enthusiasm. 

K. M. MUNSHi: Yes, they will follow the Congress. I feel the undercur- 
rents amongst our ordinary Congressmen, and I wondei* how long Gandhiji 
will be able to keep them in leash. For the moment he h exercising a strong 
restraining hand. 

LINLITHGOW; Ycs, he has become powerful. But do you seriously think 
that he will be able to carry Jawaharlal ? 

K. M. MUNSHi; Jawaharlal is a great idealist and is therefore an idol of 
the masses. But the inspiration, organization, and technique are all Gandhi- 
ji’s and Jawaharlal will not part company with Gandhiji. 

LINLITHGOW: I think it was a mistake to have left office. Perhaps tlicre 
were reasons on your side which I cannot appreciate. 

K. M. MUNSHi: Yes, we could not have continued long in office and 
helped you in the war unless we had obtained a share in the Centre which 
could justify our being there. Otherwise it would have been a thankless 
job. For instance, Subhas would have made our task very difficult. 

LINLITHGOW: You think Subhas formidable. I do not think so. 

K. M. MUNSHi: Not in that sense, but if we had been in power he 
would have got himself arrested only in order to make our position difficult. Now 
things are better from every point of view and things should be done early. 

LINLITHGOW: I hopc to make a move soon. 

K, M. MUNSHi: You hold Gandhiji in great respect and Gandhiji, I am 
•ure, holds you equally in great respect and if you both cannot settle the 
matter, nationalism will naturally go into wilderness. 

LINLITHGOW: Well, you are putting a great and flattering burden on 


me. 
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K. M. MUNSHi: If there is no alliance between nationalist India and 
Britain it may be that we may go, maybe for a long time, but then Savar- 
kar and Jinnah will fight it out. 

LiNLiTHoow: It will be a disaster. 

Pilgrimage to Freedom^ pp. 390-3 


APPENDIX IV 

GOVERNMENT COMMUNIQJJE^ 


New Delhi^ 
February 5, 1940 

In response to an invitation from His Excellency, Mr. Gandhi today 
came to sec the Viceroy. A prolonged and very friendly discussion took 
place in which the whole position was exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi 
made it clear at the outset of the conversation that he had no mandate 
from the Congress Working Committee, that he was not empowered to 
commit it in any way, and that he could speak on behalf of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and the proposal 
of His Majesty’s Government. He emphasized in the first place their earnest 
desire that India should attain Dominion Status at the earliest possible 
moment, and to facilitate the achievement of that status by all means in 
their power. He drew attention to the complexity and difficulty of certain of 
the issues that called for disposal in that connection, in particular the issue 
of defence in a Dominion position. He made it clear that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were only too ready to examine the whole of the field in consul- 
tation with representatives of all parties and interests in India when the time 
came. He made clear also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to shor- 
ten the transitional |>eriod and to bridge it as effectively as possible. His 
Excellency drew attention to the fact that as he recently repeated at 
Baroda^, the Federal Scheme of the Act, while at present in suspense, afforded 
the swiftest stepping-stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the 
consent of all concerned, would facilitate the solution of many of the prob- 
lems that had to be faced in that connection. He added that the offer put 
forward by him in November last of an expansion of the Govcmor-GcneraFs 
Executive Council on the lines and on the basis then indicated remained open 
and that Hb Majesty’s Government were prepared to give immediate effect 
to that offer, subject to the consent of the parties affected. His Majesty’s 
Government would be prepared also to re-open the Federal Scheme, so as 


^ Vide pp. 184, 185 and 189< 
^ On January 17, 1940 
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to expedite the aduevement of Dominion Status and to facilitate the settle* 
ment after the war of the issues to which it gave rise. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in which these propo- 
sals were put forward^ but made it clear that they did not, in his view, at 
this stage meet the full demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and 
the Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it would be preferable to defer 
for the present further discussions with the object of a solution of the diffi* 
culties which had arisen. 

Hmjan, 10.2-1940 


APPENDIX V 

RESOLUTION AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH^ 


February 12y 1940 

Whereas past experience has shown that holding of responsible positions by 
members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh in political organizations is undesirable, 
this meeting of the Sangh resolves that such members of the Sangh as are on 
any elective bodies in such organizations and intend to serve on them should not 
continue as members of the Sangh. This does not by any means mean any 
reflection on such members or on political work. The resolution has to be taken 
because of the fact that the active participation of the members of the Sangh in 
politics has aroused bitterness which is proof of the fact that their practice of 
ahimsa has been inadequate. Pure ahimsa must by its very nature preclude a 
reaction in himsa. 

It has always been the firm belief of the Sangh that the amelioration of 
the millions of India is impossible without constructive work in which alone 
the masses can directly participate. The Sangh’s activity will, therefore, be 
confined in future to constructive work, and it will address itself to that part of 
the constructive programme which at present docs not come witliin the province 
of the A.I.S.A., A.I.V.I.A., etc., c.g., die observation, study and rcseauch in 
the subject of the relation of constructive work to, ahimsa and of the reaction of 
such work on individuals and society. And whereas there arc not enough workers 
today capable of this special work, until men are available for the purpose of 
the study and research aforesaid, the activities of the Sangh will be suspended 
save for the administration and disbursement of the Sangh’s funds among paid 
workers and otherwise and the publication of the monthly Sarvodaya* 

The membership of the Sangh will be henceforth confined to the following 
who will also constitute the Executive Committee of the Sangh: 

Shri Shrikrishnadas Jaju — ^President and Trustee 
„ R. S. Dhotre — Secretary and Trustee 


1 Vide pp. 256, 277 and 293, 
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Shri Kishorelal MashruwaIa-««Member and Trustee 
„ Gopabandhu CShaudhri~Member 
,, Abhayde%ji — ^Member 
f, Satis Chandra Das Gupta — ^Member 
„ Dilkhush Diwanji — ^Member 
,, Sitaram P« Patwardhan — ^Member 
„ Krishnadas Gandhi — ^Member 

And all the other members will be deemed to have resigned. It is also 
resolved that thb Executive Committee will have all powers to amend or alter 
the constitution of the Sangh and will exercise all the other powers of the Sangb. 

Hanjan, 2-34940 


APPENDIX VI 

A RESOLUTION^ 


Patna, 
March /, 1940 

This Congress, having considered the grave and critical situation re- 
sulting. from the War in Europe and British policy in regard to it, approves 
of and endorses the resolutions passed and the action taken on the War situa- 
tion by the A.I.G.G. and the Working Committee. The Congress considers 
the declaration by the British Government of India as a belligerent country, 
without any reference to the people of India, and the exploitation of India’s 
resources in this war, as an affront to them which no self-respecting and free- 
dom-loving people cost accept or tolerate. The recent pronouncements made 
on behalf of the British Government in regard to India demonstrate that Great 
Britain is carrying on the war fundamentally for imperialist ends and for tlie 
preservation and strengthening of her Empire, which is based on the exploita- 
tion of the people of India, as well as of other Asiatic and African countries. 
Under these circumstances, it is clear that the Congress cannot in any way, 
directly or indirectly, be party to the war, which means continuance and 
perpetuation of this exploitation. The Congress, therefore, strongly disapproves 
of Indian troops being made to fight for Great Britain and of the drain from 
India of men and material for the purpose of the war. Neither the recruiting 
nor the money raised in India can be considered to be voluntary contributions 
from India. Congressmen, and those under the Congress influence, cannot 
help in the prosecution of the war with men, money or material. 

^ Gandhiji’s draft was approved by the Working Committee and re- 
commended for adoption at the Congress Session at Ramgarh. It appeared 
in Harijan under the title ‘Tndia and the War”. Vide pp. 296, 305, 313, 
322, 349 and 424. 
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The Congress hereby declares again that nothing short of complete in* 
dependence can be accepted by the people of India. Indian freedom cannot 
exist within the orbit of imp^erialism and Dominion Status or any other 
status within the imperial structure is wholly inapplicable to India^ is not 
in keeping with the dignity of a great nation^ and would bind India in many 
ways to British policies and economic structure. The people of India alone 
can properly shape their own constitution and determine their relations to 
the other countries of the world, through a Constituent Assembly elected on 
the basis of adult suffrage. 

The Congress is further of opinion that while it will always be ready, 
as it ever has been, to make every effort to secure communal harmony, no 
permanent solution is possible except through a Constituent Assembly, where 
the rights of all recognized minorities will be fully protected by agreement, 
as far as possible, between the elected representatives of various majority and 
minority groups, or by arbitration if agreement is not reached on any 
point. Any alternative will lack finality. India's constitution must be based 
on independence, democracy and national unity, and the Congress repu* 
diates attempts to divide India or to split up her nationhood. The Congress 
has always aimed at a constitution where the fullest freedom and opportu- 
nities of development arc guaranteed to the group and the individual, and 
social injustice yields place to a juster social order. 

The Congress cannot admit the right of the Rulers of Indian States, or 
of foreign vested interests, to come in the way of Indian freedom. Sovereignty 
in India must rest with the people, whether in the States or the Provinces, 
and all other interests must be subordinated to their vital interests. The 
Congress holds that the difficulty raised in regard to the States is of British 
creation, and it will not be satisfactorily solved unless the declaration of the 
freedom of India from foreign rule is unequivocally made. Foreign interests, if 
they arc not in conflict with the interests of the Indian people, will be protected. 

The Congress withdrew the Ministries from the Provinces where the 
Congress had a majority in order to dissociate India from tlie war and to 
enforce the Congress determination to free India from foreign domination. 
This preliminary step must naturally be followed by civil disobedience, 
to which the Congress will unhesitatingly resort as soon as the Congress 
CMTganization is considered fit enough for the purpose, or in case circumstances 
so shape themselves as to precipitate a crisis. The Congress desires to draw 
the attention of Congressmen to Gandhiji’s declaration that he can only 
undertake the responsibility of declaring civil disobedience when he is satis- 
fied that they arc strictly observing discipline and arc carrying out the con- 
structive programme prescribed in the Independence Pledge. 

The Congress seeks to represent and serve all classes and communities 
without distinction of race or religion, and the struggle for Indian independence 
is for the freedom of the whole nation. Hence the Congress cherishes the 
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hope that all classes and commxmities will take part in it« The piirpose 
of civil disobedience is to evoke the spirit of sacrifice in the whole nation. 

The Congress hereby authorizes the AU-India Congress Ccmunittee, and 
in the event of this being necessary^ the Working Committee^ to take aU steps 
to implement the foregoing resolution as the Committee cancemed may deem 
necessary. 

Hanjati, 9-3-1940 


APPENDIX Vll 

JATAPRAKASH J/ARATAJ^S STATEMENT^ 

I have been charged with trying to impede the production of munitions 
and otlier supplies essential to the efficient prosecution of the war, and with 
trying to influence the conduct and attitude of the public in a manner prejudi- 
cial to the defence of British India and the efficient prosecution of the war. I 
plead guilty to these charges. 

These charges, however, do not constitute a guilt for me but a duty which 
I discharge regardless of the consequence. That they also constitute an offence 
imder certain laws of the foreign Government, established by force in this country, 
docs not concern me. The object of these laws is diametrically opposed to the 
object of nationalist India of which I am but an humble representative. That 
we should come in conflict is only natural. 

My country is not a party to this war in any manner, for it regards 
both German Nazism and British Imperialism as evils and enemies. It finds 
that both the sides in this war are driven by selfish ends of conquest and 
domination, exploitatioii and oppression. Great Britain is fighting not to destroy 
Nazism, which it has nurtured, but to curb a rival whose might can no longer be 
allowed to grow unchallenged. It is fighting to maintain its dominant place in 
the world and to preserve its imperial power and glory. As far as India is 
concerned, Great Britain is fighting to perpetuate the Indian Empire. 

Plainly, India can have no truck with such a war. No Indian can permit 
the resources of his country to be utilized to buttress up imperialism, and to be 
converted throi^h the processes of the war into the chains of his country’s 
slavery. The Congress, the only representative voice of nationalist India, has 
already pointed out this sacred duty to the people of this country. I, as an 
humble servant of the Congress, have only tried to fulfil this duty. 

The British Government on the other hand, in utter disregard for 
Indian opinion, has declared India a belligerent power and is utilizing 
Indian men, money and materials for a war to which we have pledged our 


1 Vide p. 372< 
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imcompromismg opposition. This is in the nature of an aggression against India, 
no less serious in the circumstances than German aggression against Poland. 
India cannot but resist this aggression. It therefore becomes the patriotic duty 
of every Indian to oppose the attempt of the British Government to use the 
country’s resources for its imperialist ends. Thus the charge framed against 
me of trying to impede the efficient prosecution of the war is only the fulfil- 
ment of a patriotic duty. That the British Government should consider what 
is a duty for patriotic India to be an offence, only proves further its imper- 
ialist character. 

Regarding the speeds for which I am being prosecuted, I cannot say 
how far it succeeded in achieving its ends. But nothing would please me 
more than to learn that it did have some success in impeding the effective 
prosecution of the war. I sliall deem the heaviest punishment well earned if 
I am found to have succeeded in this. 

As for the charge of endangering the defence of British India, I think 
the irony of it cannot be lost upon us. A slave has no obligation to defend 
his slavery. His only obligation is to destroy his bondage. I hope we shall 
know how to defend ourselves when we have achieved our freedom. 

I consider it fortunate that I have been prosecuted for a Jamshedpur 
speech. This important industrial centre, which I consider the most import- 
ant in the country, is peculiarly backward politically and from the point of 
view of the labour movement. I shall derive some satisfaction in prison, 
where I expect inevitably to find myself, from the thought tliat my arrest 
and incarceration for a speech delivered there has attracted to that city the 
notice of the political and labour leaders of my country. It seems scandalous 
to me that the country’s most vital resources should be so wasted in a war 
to which we arc so firmly opposed. And it seems no less scandalous to me 
that while labour throughout the country should be reacting vigorously to the 
conditions created by the war, Jamshedpur labour should cany on as if no- 
tliing extraordinary has happened. May, at least, the demand for a war 
bonus gain some momentum from this prosecution. 

Before concluding I should like to add that, lest as an Englishman you 
should misunderstand me, I should make it clear that in impeding the 
prosecution of the war I have no desire to help Germany or to see Germany 
victorious. I desire the victory neither of Imperialism nor of Nazism. Yet, 
as a Congressman and a socialist I have nothing but goodwill for tlie Bri- 
tish and German people. If India’s opposition to Britain’s imperialist war 
ensures a Nazi victory, it is for the British people to decide whether they 
would have Nazi hegemony or victory with real democracy at home and in 
India, If the people of Great Britain remove their present rule and re- 
nounce imperialism with its capitalist rulers, not only India but the freedom- 
loving people of the whole world would exert themselves to sec the defeat 
of Nazis m and the victory of freedom and democracy. In the present 
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circumstances^ however^ India has no alternative but to fig^t and end Bridah 
imperialism. Only in that manner can it ccmtribute to the peace and progress 
of the world, 

I am conscious, Sir, that I have made your task easier by this state* 
ment. I do not regret it. 

In the end I thank you for your courtesy and consideration during the 

trial, 

Harijan, 30-3.1940 


APPENDIX Vni 

RESOLUTION PASSED BT ALL-INDIA MUSUM LEAGUE^ 

March 23, 1940 

1. While approving and endorsing the action taken by the Council 
and the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League, as indicated in 
their resolutions dated the 27th of August, 17th and 18th of September and 
22 nd of October 1939 and 3rd of February 1940 on the constitutional issue, 
this session of the All-India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that the 
scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, is 
totally unsuited to and tinworkable in the peculiar conditions of this coun- 
try and is altogether unacceptable to Muslim India. 

2. It further records its emphatic view that while the declaration 
dated the 18th of October 1939, made by the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, is reassuring in so far as it declares that the policy 
and plan on which the Government of India Act, 1935, is based will be 
reconsidered in consultation with the various parties, interests and commu* 
nities in India, Muslim India will not be satisfied unless the whole constitu- 
tional plan is reconsidered de novo and that no revised plan would be ac- 
ceptable to the Muslims unless it is framed with their approval and consent, 

3. Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the All- 
India Muslim League that no constitutional plan would be workable in this 
country or acceptable to the Muslims imless it is designed on the following 
basic principle, viz., that geographically contiguous uioits arc demarcated into 
regions which should be so constituted with such territorial readjustments as 
may be necessary that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a 
majority, as in the north-western and eastern zones of India, should be 
grouped to constitute ^‘independent states” in which the constituent units shall 
be autonomous and sovereign. 


1 Vide pp, 387 and 393. 
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That adequate, effective and mandatory safeguards should be speci- 
fically provided in the constitution for minorities in the units and in the 
regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, ad- 
ministrative and other rights and interests in consultation with them and in 
other parts of India where the Mussakoans are in a minority, adequate, effec- 
tive and mandatory safeguards shall be specifically provided in the constitu- 
tion for them and other minorities for the protection of their religious, cultural, 
economic, political, administrative and other rights and interests in consulta- 
tion with them. 

This session further autliorizes the Working Committee to frame a 
scheme of constitution in accordance with these basic principles providing 
for the assumption finally by the respective regions of all powers such as 
defence, external affairs, communications, customs and such otlier matters as 
may be necessary. 

The Indian Annual Register^ January- June 1940 ^ Vol. I, pp. 311-2 


APPENDIX IX 

LETTER FROM LORD LINLITHGOW^ 

The Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, 
April P, 1940 

DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

Many thanks for your letter of 4th April and for your kindness in send- 
ing me the extract enclosed in it from a letter from Maulana A. K. Azad. 

2. It is obvious that the extract in question reveals some misunderstand- 
ing. When we met on 4th November you asked me specifically, as you have 
indicated in your letter, whether die Dominion Status which His Majesty’s 
Government had in view for India was the Dominion Status of the Statute of 
Westminster variety, I explained the position, and I took the steps at once 
to ask the Secretary of State to arrange in the House of Lords (as he did 
on 7th November 1939) to place the position beyond any question. When 
we met on 5th February I again made the offer of His Majesty’s Government 
clear and stated the limits within which I could conduct negotiation. You 
equally made your position clear, and I have no complaint whatever that 
you failed to do so. That, in the light of my speech at Orient Club and of 
your first reaction to it, I was disappointed that the gulf between us should 
at our meeting on 5th February have proved to be so wide, you know as well 
as I do. But there is no question of misunderstanding. 


^ Vide pp. 393 and 419, 
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3. As for IJis Majcsty^s Goverximent, I have never failed to keep 
them fully informed of what had passed between us, and 1 am sure there is 
no misapprehension in their minds* 1 only wish that as the result of our 
various conversations I had found myself in a position to report that the 
hopes, indeed the confident hopes, 1 had at various times entertained and 
which, in accordance with my duty, I had not concealed from them, of a 
friendly settlement had been realized* 

4* I am sorry too that I should all unwittingly have involved you 
in, in your own words, this domestic dispute with your son* For his friendly 
interest in the promotion of a settlement I am indeed grateful* But you put 
the matter correctly when you say, as you say in your letter, that the gap 

revealed between the offer I was empowered to make on behalf of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the full demand which you put forward to me was 

clearly shown, as we both recognized, to be too great to be handled at that 

moment by prolonging conversations; and disappointed as 1 frankly was 
myself that that should have been the case, I think we were both right in 
feeling that the straightforward and courageous course in the circumstances 
that had disclosed themselves was to conclude those conversations as wc did 
rather than to protract them. 

Tours sincerely p 
Linlithgow 

From a microfilm: No. 109: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: National 
Archives of India 


APPENDIX X 

EXTRACTS FROM LIAQUAT ALT KHAJTS STATEMENT^ 

New Delhi, 
April 4, 1940 

. . . Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, Hon. Secretary, All-India Muslim 
League, in a statement to the Press . . * refers to the article by Gandhiji in the 
Harijan under the caption, “My Reply to Qpaid-e-Azam” and says: 

Of course a politician who has a dual role, like Mr* Gandhi who is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress and yet its virtual dictator, 
has always a greater advantage over ordinary mortals. He tells us for the 
first time that “Whatever talks I had with Qjmaid-e-Azam or any other have 
been on behalf of the Congress. . . 

Yet in his letter dated the 8th March 1938 addressed to Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. Gandhi stated as follows: 


^ Vide “My Position”, p. 412, 
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**You expect me to be able to speak on behalf of the Congress and 
other Hindus throughout the country. I am afraid I cannot fulfil the test. 

I caxmot represent either the Congress or the Hindus in the sense you mean; 
but I would exert to the utmost all the moral influence I could have with 
them in order to secure an honourable settlement.*^ 

It is indeed very difficult to know exactly when Mr. Gandhi speaks for 
himself and when he speaks for the Congress. . . . 

Mr. Gandhi goes on to say in his article that the Congress is not a 
Hindu organization and in support of this he puts forward the following argu- 
ment. **Can a Hindu organization have a Muslim divine as President ...?** 
He would have the world believe that because Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad has been elected President of the Congress therefore the true Hindu 
character of that body has changed. May I point out to Mr. Gandhi that 
one swallow does not make a sximmer and the world cannot be so easily fooled* 
Maulana Azad’s election as President of the Congress at this time is a 
tactical device to mislead the ignorant and the credulous. And what does 
the “Muslim divine” himself think about his election? At the time of Mau- 
lana Azad’s election to the Presidentship of the Congress he is reported to 
have said that “he regarded his election as a vote of confidence in the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gandhi and the country’s approval of his programme.” 

Mr. Gandhi goes on to say that “I still maintain that there is no swaraj 
without Hindu-Muslim unity. I can never be a party to the coercion of 
Muslims or any other minority. The Constituent Assembly as conceived by 
me is not intended to coerce anybody. Its sole sanction will be an agreed 
solution of communal question. If there is no agreement the Constituent Assem* 
bly will be automatically dissolved.” 

Further he goes on to say that “if the vast majority of Indian Muslims 
feel that they are not one nation with their Hindu and otlier brethren who will 
be able to resist them?” 

There are a few pertinent quesdons which arise out of the above state- 
ment of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi has been saying for the last 20 years that 
there is no swaraj without Hindu-Muslim unity and yet the Hindus and 
Muslims have never been so far apart from each other as they arc today 
owing to the policy that has been followed by the Congress under the foster- 
ing care of Mr. Gandhi having for its sole objective the revival of Hinduism 
and the imposition of Hindu culture on all and sundry. 

Mr. Gandhi’s description of the Constituent Assembly as conceived by 
him needs a great deal of clarification and explanation. One would like to 
know if the Congress conception of the Constituent Assembly is the same as his 
own, as the resolution of the Congress is couched in different language to 
what Mr. Gandhi states in his article. 

Mr. Gandhi now says “that if there is no agreement the Constituent 
Assembly will be automatically dissolved”; but not very long ago he had 
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laid down diat in the event of disagreement the matter will be referred to 
the highest and most impartial tribunal that the world can ctmceive of. Mr. 
Gandhi’s statement that “if the vast m^ority of Indian Muslims feel that 
they are not one naticm with their Hindu and other brethren who will be 
able to resist them?’’ is rather interesting. 

Is he prepared, that if the nuyority of Mussalmans declare in favour of the 
proposals of the Muslim League as laid down in the resolution passed at the 
Lahore session he and the Congress will give their whole-hearted support to them? 

If so, let him and the Congress declare it unequivocally and in the 
plainest language to that effect. If the object of the Constituent Assembly 
is only to ascertain whether the Mussalmans are in favour of the resoludm 
of the Muslim League or not then why go to all the trouble of dragging the 
whole country into a turmoil, as Mr. Gandhi threatens to do by resorting to 
civil disobedience, to secure a Constituent Assembly from the British Government ? 

We have no doubt in our mind . . . that the resolution passed at 
the Lahore session has the solid support of an overwhelming majority of 
Mussalmans. Nevertheless let Mr. Gandhi and the Congress and the Bri- 
tish Government declare unequivocally that if the majority of the Mus- 
salmans express themselves in favour of the Lahore resolution they would 
agree to .the demand contained in it and give effect to it, and the Muslim 
League, I have no doubt about it, will be prepared to satisfy any reason- 
able test; and in order to do that a Constituent Assembly is not necessary. 

May I now most earnestly request Mr. Gandhi to lay down the test 
which would satisfy him in the first instance and describe the procedure cate- 
gorically by means of which the Mussalmans could prove to the hilt that the 
Lahore resolution is the voice of Muslim India from one end of the country 
to the other? 

But if Mr. Gandhi wants that we should pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for him and the Congress and save tlieir faces by setting up some sort 
of Constituent Assembly then he is greatly mistaken. 

Tht Bombay Chronicle, 5-4-1940 
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CHRONOLOGT 


{December 1, 1939 — April 15, 1940) 

December 1: Gandhiji was at Segaon. 

December 2: In cable to Agatha Harrison stated that “no progress 
possible without unequivocal declaration independence”. 

December 3: Sent message to The Hindu on its diamond jubilee. 
Had discussion with C. Rajagopalachari. 

December 4: Sent cable to The News Chronicle stating that declaration 
of British policy about India was a purely moral issue. 

December 6: M. A. Jinnah issued statement calling upon Mussal- 
mans to observe December 22 as “Day of Deliverance” from 
Congress Ministries. 

December 7: Sir Stafford Cripps arrived at Karachi. 

December 8: Gandhiji met Hirday Nath Kunzru. 

December 9: In statement to Press appealed to M. A. Jinnah to 
desist from observing “Day of Deliverance” in view of unity 
talks and await Viceroy’s and Governor’s opinion on allega- 
tions made by Muslim League against Congress. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton died in Scotland. 

Before December 10: Gandhiji sent message to Jabalpore District 
Political Conference. 

December 10: Sent condolences to Lady Hamilton. 

December 17: Through Harijan appealed to correspondents and 
message-seekers to spare him. 

December 18: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

December 19: Congress Working Committee meeting continued. 
Sir Stafford Cripps called on Gandhiji. 

December 20: Gandhiji continued discussion with Sir Stafford 
Cripps. 

Before December 22: Congress Working Committee passed reso- 
lution on Independence Day Pledge. 

December 22: Gandhiji sent telegram to Rabindranath Tagore 
intimating Working Committee’s inability to lift ban against 
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Subhas Chandra Bose. 

Congress Working Committee session concluded. 

Muslim League observed “Day of Deliverance”. 

Decend>er 27: Gandhiji addressed Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Workers at Wardha. 

1940 

On or before January 2: Serft cable to Ismet Inonu expressing 
sympathy on earthquake in Turkey. 

Before January 6: Had discussion with Christian missionaries. 

Before January 7: Gave interview to an English reporter. 

On or before January 8: Sent condolences on Lala Shamlal’s death. 
Sent condolences to Hirday Nath Kunzru on Venkatasubbiah’s 
death. 

January 8: In Harijan paid tribute to Venkatasubbiah. 

January 9 and 10: Had discussion with Bhai Paramanand. 
January 13: Met C. Rajagopalachari. 

January 14: Wrote to Lord . Linlithgow regarding his Bombay 
speech and expressed willingness to see him if so desired. 

Before January 15: Had discussion with English Pacifists. 

January 15: Had discussion with Rajendra Prasad and C. Raja- 
gopalachari. 

In Harijan congratulated M. A. Jinnah on forming pact with 
other political parties. 

January 17: Expressed doubt in letter to Lord Linlithgow whether 
time had “arrived for our meeting” in view of interviews 
the Viceroy had with Bhulabhai Desai, K. M. Munshi and 

B. G. Kher. 

January 19: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

January 20: Had discussion with Bengal leaders. 

C. W.C. meeting continued. 

January 21: C.W.C. session concluded. 

January 22: Gandhiji had discussion with Subhas Chandra Bose. 

January 23: Wrote to Lord Linlithgow that he could reach Delhi 
any day after February 4. 

January 25: Through Press issued warning against sale and pur- 
chase of uncertified khadi. 
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January 26: Independence Day celebrated. 

Before January 27: Gandhiji sent message to All-India Women’s 
Conference. 

January 31: Gave interview to Holmes Smith. 

February 3: Left Wardha for Delhi. 

En route gave interview to Associated Press at Nagpur. 

February 4: Reached Delhi. 

Met Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan. 

February 5: Had interview with Viceroy at 11 a.m. 

Government communique on interview issued in evening. 

February 6: Gave statement to Press about difference between 
Congress demand and Viceregal offer. 

Left Delhi for Wardha. 

En route gave interview to Press at Jhansi. 

February 7 : Sent cable to The News Chronicle. 

Cabled statement to The Daily Herald, London. 

Sent message to mill-workers, Ahmedabad. 

February 8: Had discussion with Gulzarilal Nanda. 

February 9: Gave interview to Harbans Singh. 

February 14: Issued statement to Press on Zetland’s interview to 
The Sunday Times. 

February 15: Left Wardha in evening. 

February 17 : Reached Calcutta in morning; later proceeded to 
Santiniketan. 

At Santiniketan spoke in reply to address in afternoon. 

February 18: Visited Sriniketan. 

Had discussion with Rabindranath Tagore. Attended drama- 
tic performance of “Chandalika”. 

On or before February 19: Had discussion with Pacifists. 

February 19: Left Santiniketan. 

Reached Calcutta in afternoon. 

Visited C. F. Andrews at Presidency General Hospital. 

Called on N. R. Sarkar. 

Left Calcutta at night. 

February 20: Reached Malikanda, 

Opened Khadi and Village Industries Exhibition; visited in- 
jured volunteers at hospital. 
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Made will in favour of “Navajivan” about copyrights of his 
writings. 

February 21: Addressed Gandhi Seva Sangh and advised it to 
give up politics. 

February 22: Spoke at Gandhi Seva Sangh meeting. 

Gandhi Seva Sangh passed resolution eschewing politics and 
confining itself to constructive programme. 

February 24: Spoke at Bengal Workers* Conference. 

Addressed Bengal women workers. 

February 25: Spoke at public meeting. 

Left Malikanda. 

February 26: Reached Calcutta. 

Before February 27: Sent message to people of Manipur. 

February 27: Gave message to Press for Bengal. 

Left for Patna. 

February 28: Reached Patna. 

Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 

Had discussion with Socialists. 

February 29: C.W.C. meeting continued. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee suspended. 

March 1 : Gandhiji attended C.W.C. meeting. 

Met Scheduled Caste representatives. 

C.W.C. approved resolution to launch civil disobedience as 
soon as organization was considered fit enough or “in case 
circumstances so shaped themselves as to precipitate a crisis” 
and recommended it for Congress session at Ramgarh. 

March 2: Gandhiji reached Calcutta. 

Issued statement to Press on Patna Resolution clarifying that 
Congress had not closed door on negotiation but it could 
not be on Zetland’s terms. 

March 3: Arrived in Segaon. 

March 5: Notified in Harijan change of name from ‘Segaon’ to 
‘Sevagram*. 

March 7: Jayaprakash Narayan was arrested. 

Before March 12: Gandhiji had discussion with a missionary. 

March 12: Had discussion with Christian missionaries. 

Left for Ramgarh in evening. 
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March 13: Sir Michael O’Dwyer shot dead and Zetland, Laming- 
ton and Sir Louis Dane wounded in London. 

March 14: At Ramgarh Gandhiji opened Khadi and Village 
Industries Exhibition. 

Issued statement to Press condemning Michael O’Dwyer’s 
assassination. 

Sent condolences to Michael O’Dwyer’s family. 

March 15 and 16: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 
March 17: Attended Subjects Committee meeting. 

March 18: Addressed Subjects Committee. 

Spoke at Exhibition. 

March 19: At Ranchi opened Thakkar Bhavan and Industrial 
Home for Harijans and Aborigines in morning. 

Returned to Ramgarh. 

Gave interview to Associated Press. 

March 20: Spoke at Congress se^ion. 

Gave interview to Ceylonese National Congress delegation. 
Patna Resolution passed. 

March 21: On way to Wardha. 

March 22: Arrived at Wardha in morning. 

At All-India Muslim League’s session at Lahore M. A. Jinnah 
suggested division of India “into autonomous national States”. 

March 26: In Harijan Gandhiji refuted M. A. Jinnah’s allegation 
that Congress was a Hindu organization. 

March 30: Spoke at Khadi Tatra. 

March 31 : Had discussion with delegates of Khadi Taira. 

April 1: Had discussion with Gandlii Seva Sangh Committee. 
April 3: Met Ghanshyamsingh Gupta. 

April 5: C. F. Andrews died. 

In statement to Press Gandhiji paid tribute to C. F. Andrews. 

Before April 7 : Had discussion with a Chinese visitor. 

April 12: Telegraphed congratulations to Jamnalal Bajaj on 
settlement between Jaipur State and Jaipur Rajya Praja 
Mandal. 

April 15: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting. 
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is spending every minute of life 
usefully, 381 

CrviL Disobedience, 387, 388, 411, 
413; and constructive work, 286-7, 
384-5; and provinces, 103-4; 
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and Stale Ptaja Mandabi 401*42; 
and students, 205-6; conditions 
not yet propitious for launchingt 
275, 305*^, 338, 349-50, 427-8; 
(an) Englishman’s views on, 315; 
inauguration in 1919 of, 347; 
inner urge for declaration of, 402 ; 
Jinnah opposes threat of, 371-2; 
khadi and non-violence neces- 
sary for, 20, 51, 70-1,93-7, 125, 
355-6, 378; perfect non-vio- 
lence alternative to, 397-8; pro- 
perly launched, bound to lead 
to freedom, 357 ; right to, accrues 
only to the law-abiding, 124-5; 
wrong to offer, against an oppo- 
nent in difficulty, 62-3. See also 

8ATYAORAHA 

Civil Resistance, see civil disobf- 

DIENCE 

Civilization; based on village 
handicrafts alone can last, 335-6 

Communal Award, 160; an impose 
tion on India, 226-7 

— Divisions; one of the four pillars 
of British rule, 210 

— Unity, see hindu-muslim unity 

Communism, 257; India unlikely to 

adopt, 399 

Complete Independence, 313; since 
1929, was the goal of the Con- 
gress, 315-6 

Congress, see Indian national con- 
gress 

Congress Bulletin^ 187/«, 

350/«, 351/1*, 352>, 353/«, 354/n 

Congress Exhibition, Ramgarh; 
provides intellectual pabulum for 
the masses, 355 

— Ministries; backing of British 
bayonet for, 297-8; Jinnah calls 
resignation of, as ^‘deliverance”, 
18-9 


— Seva Dal, 66/Si 

~ SooAUiT Party, 129 / i * Sep abo 

SOCIALIST PARTY OF INOU 

Working CoMiirrTBK; and adden- 
dum to Independence Day Pledge, 
69; and (the) Communal 
Decision, 226-7; GandhyPs asso- 
ciation %vith, 349; Rabindranath 
Tagore’s appeal to, to lift ban on 
Subhas Chandra Bose, 50 
Congressmen; and implicit obedience 
to Independence Day Pledge, 50-2, 
125; and lure of glamour of the 
West, 90-1; duties of, 325; should 
accept the non-violenl basis of 
Indian society, 4-5; should master 
the art of spinning, 56; warned 
against buying and selling uncer- 
tified khadi, 139-40 
Conscience; makes one good or a 
coward, 399 

Conscription; of productive labour, 
155 

Constituent Assembly, 192, 202, 316, 
329, 330, 332, 339, 352, 412, 423; 
by elective method, 82-3, 154-5; 
Carl Heath on, 340-1 ; demand for 
formation of, 6-7; “(a) few wise 
men” arc no substitute for, 44-5; 
form of democracy to be chosen 
by, 84; Gandhiji’s conception of, 
377-8; Jinnah opposes formation 
of, 371, — Gandhiji’s reply to, 371- 
2 ; minorities’ problem to be settled 
by, 345-6; Muslim representation 
on, 111 , 112 ; post-frecdom diffi- 
culties will be solved by, 342; 
(a) prelude to independence, 63 
Constructive Organizations; should 
eschew politics, 289-90 
— Programmb/Work, 273, 347, 369; 
and helping disabled humanity, 
387 ; and Independence Day 
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Pledge, 129*32; and student!, !2€; 
apathy about, cause! delay in 
launching dvil disobedience, 286*7, 
305*6; (the) four organiaations for, 
294; is any day superior to civil 
disobedience, 384*5; is non-vio* 
lence in action, 50-2; is not an 
‘^effective weapon’*, says Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, 114-5; Muslim 
resentment on inclusion of removal 
of untouchabtlily, a “Hindu cause” 
in, 110-3; role of teachers in, 401 ; 
swaraj linked with, 274; to be the 
only programme of Gandhi Seva 
Sangh, 254; workers advised to 
devote themselves to, 285 
Conversion; and imtouchability, 429 
Cripps, Sir Stafford, 13 
CuRZON, Lord; Calcutta durbar of, 

152 

Czechs; advised to offer non-violent 
resistance, 10-1 

Dadu, 417 

(77m) Daily Herald^ message to, on 
Gandlii-Linlithgow meeting, 192-3 
Danoekar, 255/n 
Dandi March, 270 
Dane, Sir Louis; attack on, con- 
demned, 334, 346-7 
Daridranarayana, 263; charkha provides 
dignified employment, food and 
clothing for, 381 
Das, Madhusudan, 335 
Das, Sarangdhar, 182 
Das Gupta, Satis Chandra, 266, 272; 
his book Home and Village Doctor^ 
299-300 

Dastane, V.V*, 276/>t 
Decentralization; evolution of India 
through, 56 

Debnabanohu, see Andrews, C.F* 


m 

Dbisncb; in independent India, 187; 
one of the four i^ar* of British 
rule, 193, 210 

Democbacy ; and self-protection, 1 80 ; 
best suited to India if evolved non- 
violently, 398; conception of, 
350 

Deo, Shankarrao, 272, 337y9i 
Desai, Bhulabhai, 118, 337/n, 338 
Desai, Durga, 75, 166 
Desai, Maganbhai P., 176, 273 
Desai, Mahadev, 7, 13, 17, 62yn, 
65/n, 98/n, 100/n, 108/n, 165, 

168/n, 172/n, 214, 222, 237, 283>, 
320 /b, 348/b, 363, 415; and the 
Navajivan Trust Deed, 230 ; attends 
to bulk of Gandhiji’s correspon- 
dence, 43 ; Gandhiji decides to take, 
to Santiniketan, 212 ; goes to South 
India for a week, 35, 42, 60, 75; 
recalls Gandhiji’s Press conference 
after Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 18^n; 
with C.F. Andrews when he 
expired in Calcutta, 373, 393, 
396 

Desai, Narayan, 35, 212, 222 
Desai, Nirmala, 214 
Desai, Valji G., 47, 93, 120, 122, 128, 
139, 151, 166, 222, 311, 363 
Deshpande, Gangadharrao, 276/n 
Dharma; and control of desires, 209, 
213; and fasting, 216 
Dharmadhikari, Dada, 265^,26^, 
272 

Dhebar, U.N,, 20 
Dhotre, 241, 243, 265/», 267, 277 
Dioby, William, 151 
Dinesh Singh, 417 
Discipline; and swaraj, 231; enthusi- 
astic obedience to instructions is, 
368 

DtWANji, Dilkhush, 39 
Dobb, M.H., 106/b 
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Dominion Status; in terms of Statute 
of Westminster, 107, 216, 313, 
323, 339, — cannot suit India, 

315-6; non-acceptance of, was 
made clear at Gandhi-Linlithgow 
meeting, 391-3; versus indepen- 
dence, 22-3 

Doukhobours, 74 

Drills; uniform terms of command 
in, 54 

Dryden, 217 


(The) East; light from, is inexhaust- 
ible, 91 

East India Association, London, 334/n 
Economics of Khaddar^ \69fn 
Education; higher, and unemploy- 
ment, 304 
Elvin, H.L., 106/« 

Elwen, Verricr, 58/« 

Engushmen; ‘*my love of”, 94-5; re- 
tention of, in free India, 398-9; 
their insistence on correct spell- 
ing, 177 

European Interests; in independent 
India, 187-8; one of the four 
pillars of British rule, 193, 210; 
protection of, by British bayonet, 
226-7 

— Voi'E;and communal award, 226-7 
Exodui, 74 

Fagson, Mrs., 307 
Faith; and reason, 38,45-6, 377-8 
Fasting; prompting from within is a 
condition for, 216 
Fausts 182 

Forward Bloc, 153/n 
Freedom; even the upper class Indians 
want, 398; no outside help will 
be sought for, 398; through non- 


violent non-co-operation, 424. 
See also independence, swaraj 

Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 5/n, 14/ii 
Gandhi, Devdas, 8/n, 15, 101, 120; 
on abrupt termination of Gandhi- 
Linlithgow talks, 392-3 
Gandhi, Harilal, 8j5i, 158-9 
Gandhi, Jamna, 86 
Gandhi, Jamnadas, 143 
Gandhi, Kanam, 122, 298 
Gandhi, Kanti, 8 

Gandhi, Kanu, 8, 14, 35, 42, 67, 
86, 120, 139, 146, 153, 212, 296 
Gandhi, Karamchand Uttamchand; 
his attendance at Governor’s dur- 
bar recalled, 152 
Gandih, Kashi, 14 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 161, 162, 186, 
193, 196, 212, 311, 333, 364, 373, 
396; attends on ailing Lakshmi 
Gandhi, 8, 14 to 16, 35, 61, 82, 
93, 101, 102, 120, 122, 166; falls ill 
at Santiniketan, 295, — recovers, 
309 

Gandhi, Kesha v, 149 
Gandhi, Krishnadas, 5, 15/n, 16, 

105, 233, 288 

Gandhi, Lakshmi, 8, 14 to 16, 35, 
60, 93, 102, 120 
Gandhi, Maganlal, 36/ii, 147 
Gandhi, Manilal, 66//i, 101, 307, 
311, 364 

Gandhi, Manjula, 67 
Gandhi, Manojna, 15, 193 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; 
addresses Congress session, 348-54; 
apologizes for wrong use of word 
*'cavir, 17, 40; appeals to corres- 
pondents and message-seekers not 
to strain him, 43-4, 113; appoints 
Navajivan as sole copyright holders 
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of hift works, 230; cherishes 
death like Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi*s, 248; •‘Down with 
Gandhism” slogan against, at 
MaHkanda, 231, 235, 270, 284-5; 
Muslims accuse, of making Con- 
gress base “aggressively Hindu”, 

I lO-l 1 ; on his “imperfect sadhana*^ 
127; promises all help to Visva- 
bharati, 290-1; proposes 24-hour 
fast on forthcoming Independence 
Day, 126, 137; reasons for 

people being drawn towards, 271 ; 
recalls his stitching pyjama suits 
for soldiers during first world war, 
332; recalls how his father attend- 
ed Governor’s durbar, 152 ; “silence 
gives me peace”, 237; Subhas 
Chandra Bose ascribes reformist 
and liberal tendencies to, 55 
Gandhi, Narandas, 8/», 86, 143, 146, 
147, 312, 427 

Gandhi, Nirmala, 92, 121, 298 
Gandhi, Pr -.bhudas, 247/a, 271 
Gandhi, Radha, 36, 42, 67 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 92, 121, I22fh, 
298 

Gandhi, Saraswati, 8 
Gandhi, Shobhan, 15 
Gandhi, Sita, 311 
Gandhi, Sumitra, 122 
Gandhi, Sushila, 101, 307, 311 
Gandhi, Usha, 122 
Gandhi, Vrajlal, 67/n 
Gandhi Seva Sanoh, 145, 148, 153/1, 
19i/rt, 300, 384; after 1 937 entered 
into politics at Gandhiji’s instance, 
242, 252, 257; four fields for 
research by, 327; Gandhiji advises 
winding up of, 239-40^—- against 
political activity of, 244, 251, 253, 
258; opening of Malikanda Session 
of, 231-2; (the) origin of, 266-7; 


reconstruction of, 277-81,— “the 
right step”, 293-4; resolution for 
winding up of, 256; to be devoted 
to Constructive Programme, 233-5, 
249, 259, 273-5; winding up of, 
compared to winding up of 
Sabarmati Ashram, 270-1 
Gandhi-Linlxthgow Meeting; Gan- 
dhiji’s Press statement on, 186-9; 
on failure of, 189-91, 191-2, 
192-3; Jawaharlal Nehru’s warn- 
ing to Gandhiji on the eve of, 
199-201, — Gandhiji’s rejoinder to, 
201-2 

Gandhism; “circumstances that should 
spell the doom of”, 231, 235-41, 
265, 284-5, 323 
Ganesh Datta, Goswami, 49 
Gajyatri^ 346 

Generosity; and justice, 133, 217 
Ghadar Party, 198/« 

Ghee; adulteration of, 91-2, 181 
Ghosh, P,C., 240, 266, 267, 276/n, 
281, 337/?; wants every worker 
to spin a lakh yards a year, 233-5, 
260 

Gianiji, 119 
Gibbie, Sir, 222 

Gidvani, Dr. Choithram, 71, 119 
God, 38, 70, 99, 179, 214, 225, 236, 
238, 241, 246, 271, 279, 306, 
356, 400; followers of all religions 
are equal before, 352; glimpses 
of, in His working amongst and 
through us, 294; (the) great 
Democrat, 415; helps only the 
alert, 212; His eternal, change- 
less Law, II; His gift of head 
and hands to man, 232; “is an 
Idea, Law Himself”, 321; judges 
man’s intentions, not acts, 318; 
(the) living Law of Truth and 
Love, 52; “my unfailing guide 


71 ^ 
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throughout my stcxrmy Ufe*% 117; 
non>violence seeks support only 
from, 244; of the Koran and the 
Gita is the same, 412; Protector 
of all, 15; realization of, through 
spinning-wheel, 260, 261, 263; 
(the) Sum of all that Is, 46; 
Truth is another form of, 383; 
worship of, in an idol, 303-4 
Gokkale, Gopal Krishna, 155 
Gokibbkn, 427 
Gokulbhai, 251, 253, 255 
GoPAutAi, 259 
Govardhandas, 75 
Government of India Act of 1935, 
21^; amendment to, limiting 
powers of provincial governments, 
199 

Govind SqtoH, Guru, 178 
Gramooyoo Sanoh, see ael-india 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 

Grant Medical College, 238^ 
Greenfield Mill, Lancashire, 9 
Gregg, Richard B., 169, 170 
Gujarat Vidyapith, 176/«, 177; Dr. 

Montessori’s visit to, 307 
Gujarati; anarchy prevailing in its 
spelling, 176-7 
Gurjale, G. V., 33, 60 
Gurjale, Mrs. G. V., 60 
Gurjale, R. V., 174 
Gwybr, Sir Maurice, 338 

Haxsar, Col. Kailas Narain, 13 
Hamilton, Lady, 21 
Hamilton, Sir Daniel, 21 
Hand-spinnino, see spinning 
Handicrafts; special place of, in a 
non-violent society, 169 
Hardikar, N. S., 66, 416 
Hardman, David, 10^ 

Hofijaa, 6>, 9, 17, 24, 32, 40, 42, 


61, 79, 102, 111, 113, 117, 136, 
148, mjh, ITTJn, 181, 19^ 
204, 207, 296>, 303, 334/fi, 33^ 
338>, 346, 355>, 356jSi, 357/Si, 
358yfi, 359/n, 360/«, 368, 375, 
394^, 418, 420 

Harijan Ashram, Sabarmati, 278 

Harijan Sevak, 33, 380 

Harijan Sevar Sanoh, 76Jh, 88, 
135, 141, 145, 173,230,271, 289, 
294, 385 

Harijanbandhu, 59, 133 

Harijans, 63, 203, 401; all sana- 
tanists are not opposed to, 48-9; 
and students, 206; conversion 
of, 429; inadequate representatitm 
to, in Bihar local boards, 57-8; 
Muslims feel uplift of, is “a 
purely Hindu cause”, 110-3; of 
Munyali near Nandprayag, 88, 
89 

Harrison, Agatha, 1, 9, 32, 229, 
332, 391, 393; Gandhiji consoles, 
on C. F. Andrews’ death, 415 

Hatred; vanishes before non-vio- 
lence, 400-1 

Heath, Carl, 184, 332; says that 
Congress stand is too uncom- 
promising, 340-2, — Gandhiji’s reply 
to, 329-31, 342-3 

Hind Swaraj, see Indian Home Rule 

Hindi; Muslims should learn, 68 

— Script; Roman script is no sub- 
stitute for, 324-5 

{The) Hindu; diamond jubilee greet- 
ings to, 2 

Hindu Mahasabha, 109, 179, 217, 
218; a commimal organization, 
292; of Sind, 119 

Hindu-Muslim Problem/Riotb/Tbn- 
sioN, 392Jh; fear of, when Brit- 
ain withdraws, 297-8, 314; of 
Sukkur and Shikarpur in Sind, 
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7l>4; will atop if and 'when the 
Britiah retire, S18 

— Uhitv, 51, 63, 112, 160, 268, 
335, 413; and communal “justice**, 
132*3; and M. A. Jinnah’s efforts to 
amalgamate non-Qongress parties, 
117-8; efforts at, in Hyderabad 
State, 426; one of the four pillars 
of independence, 288; swaraj im- 
possible 'without, 371, 387-90; 

want of non-violence responsible 
for failure of, 5 

Hinduism, 72, 177, 323, 389; and 
constructive programme, 51 ; 
and Islam 412; and untouch- 
ables, 203; and use of violence 
by Kshatriyas, 98; anti-untouch- 
ability reform for purification of, 
49 ; reconversion to, 52-3 ; will perish 
if untouchability remains, 84-5, 
110 

Hindus, 133, 217, 314, 318, 352, 
353, 385, 398, 429; and Commu- 
nal Award, 226-7; and Congress, 
218; and the two-nation theory of 
Muslim League, 387-90; migration 
of, where in minority, 159-60; 
of Noakhali advised non-'violent 
self-defence, 291-3; should learn 
Urdu, 68 

{Tht) Hindustan Timas, 430Jh 
Hindustani Taijmi Sanoh, 12/n, 170^ 
294, 385; can bring communal 
unity, 335-6; is not for politics 
but for constructive work, 260-1 
HmooRANi, Anand T., 228, 397 
{TTu) Hitavada, 19>, 356>, 38^ 
HrrtBiusH, 9 
Hoars, Sir Samuel, 124 
Hodoart, M. J. G., 106> 

Hodob, J. Z., 21 

Hama and ViUage Doctor’, “a very use- 
ful publication**, 299-300 


Hums, A. O,, 151 

Hydbrabad National CoNraKEMCE*, 
Hyderabad State Congress adopts 
the name, 88 

— Stats Conoresb 88, 426 


Idol Worship; is permissible and 
healthy, 303-4 

Imperialism, 193; British “game’* to 
perpetuate, 199-201; Christian 
Missionaries and, 168-70; Jaya- 
prakash Narayan condemns, 372; 
not dead, 1, 123-4 

Inayatullah, 404 

Independence, 2, 5; favourable Eng- 
lish opinion for Indian struggle 
for, 106-7; Hindu-Muslim unity, 
untouchability, prohibition and 
spinning-wheel are the four 
pillars of, 288; not at the cost of 
non-violence, 101; on India’s 
capacity to retain, 44; through 
charkha, 11, 26-9; versus Domin- 
ion Status, 22-3. See also free- 
dom, SWARAJ 

— Day; twenty-four hour fast on, 137 

Pledge, 50-2, 69,81, 351, 429; 

addendum to, on constructive 
programme, 114-7; by workers, 
147 ;certain questions on, answered, 
125-7, 156; condemnation of, by 
F. E. James, 150-3; khadi clause 
in, 183; Ram Manohar Lohia on, 
129-32 

India CLxm, Calcutta; Lord Curzon’s 
Durbar at, 152 

Indian Civil Service; a bulwark of 
British Empire, 25 

Indian Home Rule, 95, 98, 151, 238 

Indian National Gonorbss, 83, 88, 
93, 94, 200, 332 , 355; and dele- 
gate’s fee, 158; and demand for 
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declaration of war aims regarding 
India, 36-8, 44-5; and Hindus, 218; 
and (the) khadi clause, 124-5; and 
(the) Khaksar movement, 404-6; 
and liquidation of untouchability, 
429; and lure of membership of the 
Legislative Assembly, 89-91; and 
people of Princes’ India, 6; and 
pledge for 26th January, 50-2; 
and Princes, 25; and Sikhs, 178; 
and the two-nation theory of 
the Muslim League, 387-90; 
bogus membership and corruption 
in, 283, 350; Carl Heath’s criti- 
cism of, 340-2, — Gandhiji’s reply 
to, 329-31, 342-3; duties of one 
who joins, 325; Fazlul Haq’s 
indictment of, 66; fifty years of 
service to villagers by, 335 ; Gaya 
sefeion of, 292 ; “I derived all my 
training from”, 255; indiscipline 
and violence within, 305-6, 338 ; its 
demand versus Viceregal offer, 186- 
9; Jayaprakash Narayan’s draft 
resolution for, 422-5; Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s “terrible indictment” of, 
412-3; M.A. Jinnah’s allegations 
against, 18-9, — opposition to, 
109-10, 118; Mysore Chief Judge’s 
attack on, 366-7, — Gandhiji’s 
reply to, 367-8; no coercion against 
Muslims by, 345-6; no denial of 
power to any party or group by, 
386; no dictation by, 330-1; non- 
acceptance of Dominion Status by, 
391-3; (a) non-communal body 

for emancipation of India, 1 10-3 ; 
non-violent non-co-operation by, 
4-5, 108; not a Hindu organiza- 
tion, 53, 364, 371 ; often misrepre- 
sented before Englishmen, 316; 
Patna resolution of, 296-7, 305-6, 
315, 322, 349, 424; Ramgarh 


session of, 337, 357«60; ready for 
negotiation, 296; resohition of, on 
resignation of Congress Ministries, 
1; scope for politics in, 245, 247, 
273-4; signs of disintegration in, 
70-1 ; Subhas Chandra Bose ascribes 
reformist and liberal tendendes to, 
155; unadulterated non-violence 
not yet used by, 317; will not 
rest till India is free, 297 ; Working 
Committee of, 50, 69, 162, 226-7, 
349, 423, — condemns assassination 
of Sir Michael O’Dwycr, 334^ 
Indian Opinion, 307Jh 
Industrialization; should subserve 
village handicrafts, 130 
Inonu, see ismet moNU 
International News Service, 31Jfi 
{The) Invisible Man, 430Jh 
Iqbal, Sir Mahommed, 389 
Ishopanishad, 26ifn 

Islam, 72, 133, 177, 388 to 390, 429; 
and Hinduism are not antagonis- 
tic cultures and doctrines, 412; 
and non-violence, 178-9 
Ismet Inonu, 74, 87 


Jaoannath, Lala, 247/ii 
Jaoat Ram, Pandit, 282, 295 
Jaotiani, Chimandas I., 375 
Jail-ooers; misuse of jail property 
by, 63 

Jaipur, Maharaja of, 97, 171 
Jaipur Rajya Praja Manual; its 
disputes with the State settled, 
418, 426 

Jairamdas Doulatram, 93, 102, 120, 
193 

Jaju, Shrikrishnadas, 140, 232, 244^, 
255, 256J«, 258, 272, 275, 276>, 
280, 294, 326 

Jaluanwala Baoh Massacre, 347 
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James, F. E.; condemnation of Inde< 
pendence Day Pledge by, 150-3 
Jamiat-Uleua-1-Hind, 165 
Jang Bahadur Singh, 422 
Japanese; are hi^ly ciUtwed, 400 
Jayaprasash Narayan, 121, 257, 
337^, 379, 380, 403,416;arrestand 
imprisonment of, 322 , 384; Gan- 
dhiji extols his court statement con- 
demning imperialism and Nazism, - 
372; bis advocacy of labour and 
peasant organization, 115-7; his 
disbelief in constructive pro- 
gramme, 114-5; pictures the ideals 
for which free India stands, 422-5 
Jayasbkara, S., 360/n 
Jayavardhana, 360Jn 
Jehanoir, Emperor, 419 
Jbrajani, Purushottam K., 172 
Jesudasan, R. B., 142 
Jhaveri, Pannalal, 91, 92 
Jhinoan, Tarachand, 421^ 

Jinnah, M. a., 16, 21, 82, 173, 190, 
352, 412 , 420; appeal to, not to 
observe “Deliverance Day”, 18-9; 
attempts to amalgamate non-Con- 
gress parties, 133, — “a welcome 
move”, 109-10, 117-8; opposes 

formation of Constituent Assembly, 
371, — Gandhiji's reply to, 371-2; 
two-nation theory of, 189, 387-90 
Jinnah-Nehru Talks; failure of, 51 
Joshi, Ghhaganlal, 8, 146, 147 
JxmiCE; administration of, and vested 
interests, 204; and generosity, 
133; versus unity, 217 
JxnmoE Party; joins M.A. Jinnah, 109 
Jyotiprakash, 250/5i 


Kalb, Gopalrao, 246Jh 
Kaleibar, D. B., 32, 42, 147, 171, 
265> 


Kallenbach, 308 
Kamath, H. V., 81, 166 
Kammaras; of Andhra, 58 
Kangri Gurukul, 57 
Kantak, Premabebn, 153, 162, 186, 
237, 270 

Kashi Vishwanath, Lord, 303-4 
Katjv, Dr. Kailas Nath, 181 
Kautilya, 235 
Keithahn, Rev. R. R., 168 
Kenya; British policy in, 6 
Kesari, 29 

Ketkar, G. V., 29 
Khadi, 65, 81, 126, 286; all the pro- 
cesses should conhne to the same 
village, 39, 56;and capitalists, 27-8; 
and Independence Day Pledge, 156; 
and students, 206; can make 
villages of India self-conscious 
and self-sufBcient, 334; cost of, 
105-6; deficiency in programme of, 
is proportionate to deficiency in 
non-violence, 5; Gandhiji's faith 
in, is backed by reason, 377-8; 
habitual wearing of, 124-5; 
hawking of, by educational insti- 
tutions, 183; importance of, in 
swaraj struggle, 355-6; is not a 
mere politician’s wear, 385; is our 
Amapuma, 383; is the test for 
laimching civil disobedience, 20, 
99, 115; its vital connection with 
non-violence, 377; “khadi banks” 
for customers of, 320; no com- 
mimalism in, 303; other village 
industries stand on the same foot- 
ing with, 102-3; produces mass 
consciousness and non-violent 
strength for gaining swaraj, 338, 
381-2; swaraj through, 26, 51-2, 
55, 64, 70-1, 347; uncertified, 
139-40, 157-8; what it would 

mean if all wore, 105-6 
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— AND Village Industries Ex- 
hibition; at Ramgarh Congress 
session, 231-2, 334 

— PSATISHTHAN, 272, 299, 300 

— YaUa\ at Sevagram, 377-9, 381 
Khadir Katka; the monthly joiimal of 

khadi work, 69 
Khaja, Dharamshi B., 34 
Khaksar Movement; endangers pub- 
lic peace, 404-6 
Khaksars, 421j% 

Khan, Abdul Ghaffar, 159, 179, 
S37Jh 

Khan Sabeb, 1 

Khare, Dr. N. B., 138; disciplinary 
measures against, 94-5 
Khatan ka Bigul; "malicious falsehood** 
on Gandhiji published in, 159 
Kheda Satyaoraha, 131 
Kher, B. G., 118 
Kbilabat, 112, 160, 178, 371 
Khudai Kbidmatoars, 179 
Kitayatullab, 165 
Kinnaird, Emily, 2Jh 
KrrcHLEW, Dr. Saif-ud-din, 389 
Koran, 169, 196, 352, 412 
Kripalani, J. B., 337/» 

Krishna, 422 
Krishna, Lord, 100 
Krishnachandra, 47, 139, 142, 148, 
197, 223, 313, 333, 373 
Krishno, 42 

Kshatriyas; use of violence by, 
98 

Kulkarni, Gopalrao, 15 
Kumarappa, Bharatan, 14, 31, 142, 
162; assured of no step-child 
treatment to A.I.V.I.A., 102-3 
Kumarappa, J. G., 66, 77, 78^, 
379, 408 

Kumbh Mela 355 
Kunzru, Hirday Nath, 87 
Kurup, 375 


Labour; advised never to omipro- 
mise truth, 283; advised to devote 
themselves to constructive work 
285; by women, 324; strike by, 
during civil disobedience is in- 
(UscipHne, 115, 126. See also 
proletariat 
Laxshmana, 302 
Lakshmipati, 61 

Laminoton, Lord; attack on, con- 
demned, 334, 346-7 
Land Reforms; Gandhiji endorses 
Jayaprakash Narayan*s proposi- 
tions on, 424-5 

Landlordism; Jayaprakash Narayan 
on abolition of, 423, — Gandhiji 
agrees with, 424-5 
Laski, Harold J., 106Jb 
Law-courts; prevalence of untruth 
in, 204 

{The) Leader, 418 

Leadership; the essential meaning 
of, 242 

Letipf, Shet; Sufi poet, 375^ 

Letters to Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, I3fh 
Liaqpat Au Khan, Nawabzada; 
his “terrible indictment*’ of Gsin- 
dhiji and Congress, 412-3 
Lilian, 308, 393 

Linuthoow, Lord, 7Jh, 19, 107, 114, 
118, 127, 135, 140, 168yn, 171, 
173, 184/», 185, 252, 322, 323, 
331, 353, 391, 393, 419; his offer 
and Congress demand, 186-9; 
failure of Gandhiji’s talks with, 
189-93 

LmuTHOOW-GANDBi Meetino; Gan- 
dhiji’s statement on, 186-9; failure 
of, 189-93; Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
warning to Gandhiji on the eve 
of, 199-201, — Gandhiji’s rgoinder 
to, 201-2 

Lohia, Dr. Ram Manohar, 403, 404; 
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Ws interpretation of Independence 
bay Pledge, 129-32 
Love; complete, never fails, 158-9; 
draws to itself everything in the 
universe, 270-1 ; hate can be 
destroyed only by, 284; is *‘my 
only sanction” as ^General” of 
satyagraha army, 351 ; (the) living 
Law of, 52; (the) supreme and 
only way of life, 408 
Lucknow tJNivERsrry, 380/« 

Lust; some ways to overcome, 157 

M. JT. Gandhi and ike South African 
Problem, 236fh 

M.L.A.S; and allowances, 63, 89-91 
MAGHmBRY; have no interest in, 
nor do I oppose”, 383 
Madalasa, 3, 68, 78, 172, 214 
Mahabharata, 48-9 
Majmudar, Parikshitlal, 34 
Majoor Mahajan, Ahmcdabad, 97, 
mfa 

Malan, Dr.; and policy of segre- 
gation in South Africa, 144-5 
Malaviya, Madan Mohan, 49 
Malkani, N. R., 146, 395, 414 
Man; “the most exquisite machine”, 
232 

{The) Manchester Guardian, 186/« 
Manikrao, Prof., 54 
Manipur; popular agitation in, 295 
Manoranjanbabu, 291, 292 
Maroaretk, 182 

Marrugb; and parental consent, 
301 

Marwar Praja Mandal, 77 
Marx, Gandhi and Socialism, I29jh 
Masani, M. R., 257 
Mashruwala, Kishorelal, 93, 102, 
120, 153, 232, 234, 241 to 243, 
249, 250, 253, 256, 264, 265, 267, 
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271, 276, 277, 281, 327; bom 
reformer”, 293-4 
Mashruwala, Manubehn, 15, 54, 
193, Wfii 

Mashruwala, Nanabhai I., 66, 312 
Mathuradas Tiukumji, 396 
Maynb, Sir Henry Sumner, 4 
Medh, Surendra, 101, 311 
Medical PRAcrmoNBRs; and specu- 
lation, 2S-4 
Mehta, (Dr.), 408 
Mehta, Pherozeshah, 155 
Mehta, (Dr.) Pranjivandas, 238 
Mehtab, Harekrushna, 337/b 
Menon, Esther, 373, 374 
Menon, Nan, 373 
Menon, Tangai, 373, 374 
Mill Yarn; and Muslim weavers, 
303 

— Cloth; versus spinning-wheels, 
55-7 

Minorities; entitled to full protection 
of rights, 385-6; one of the bul- 
warks of British imperialism, 193; 
safeguards for, 187 
Mirabern, 33, 127, 193, 198, 282, 
295; not to be engaged in forth- 
coming civil disobedience, 325-6 
Missionaries; activities of, imder 
swaraj, 79-80; and their alliance 
with imperialism, 168-70; teaching 
of proselytizing literature by, 219 
Mistakes; full and candid admission 
of, is highest expiation, 378; 
strength grows by acknowledge- 
ment of, 257 
Mithu, 363 
Modi, Ramniklal, 22 
Modi, Tara, 22 
Montessori, Dr., 307 
Mool Udyog — KanUme, 47 
Mool Udyogr^Katna, 47 
Moore^s Family Medicine, 299 
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Mokal Rearicament, 17 
Morabjee, Shantikumar, 8 
Munshj, K. M., 118 
Musum(8), 133, 217, 218, 283, 292, 
314, 318, 352, 353, 385, 398, 401, 
429 ; and Communal Award, 226>7 ; 
and non-violence, 169, 178-9; and 
two-nation theory of Muslim 
League, 387-90; attempt to win 
trust of, through non-violence, 339; 
Congress will not use coercion 
against, 345-6; in China, 399; 
inadequate representation to, in 
Bihar local boards, 57; Jinnah’s 
call to, against Congress, 18-9, 
109-10, 117-8; migration of, where 
in minority, 159-60; prejudice of, 
against idol worship, 303-4; resent 
removal of imtouchability as Con- 
gress programme, 110-3; should 
learn Hindi, 68 

Musum League, 112, 113, 133, 200, 
329, 330, 332, 345, 371, 386, 
392/n; amalgamation of, with 
non-Congress parties is “a wel- 
come move”, 109-10, 117-8; 

appeal to, not to observe “Deli- 
verance Day”, 18-9; two-nation 
theory of, 189, 387-90 
Mussalmans, see Muslims 
Mj/ Experiments with Truth, see (An) 
Autobiography 

Mysore, Chief Judge of; attacks 
Congress for troubling Britain 
while in distress, 366-7; Gandhi- 
ji’s reply to, 367-8 


Naoalingam, M. V., 307 
Nagpur University, 159 
Nasdu, Sarojini, 337^ 

Naik, Gajanan, 379 

Nair, Krishnan, 269, 270, 273; fears 


emergence of a sect in GancBiiji's 
name, 275 
Ptavmudras, 283 
Nanavati, Sarojim, 42 
Nanda, Gulzarilal, 194 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 151, 155, 343 
Narayani Devi, 77 
Narenura Dev, 380, 403 
Nariman, K. F.; disciplinary action 
against, 94-5 

National Flag; charkha on, 51, 
65, 96, 411 

— Week; observance of, 347 
Navajivan; appointed as sole ctq>y- 
right holders of Gandhiji’s works, 
230 

Pfavajyoti, 33 
Navamauka, 15 

Nayyar, Sushila, 42, 43, 82, 123, 
137, 142, 149, 295, 333, 395 
Nayee Taum, 1, 47 
Nazir Ahmed, Dr., 77/h 
Nazis, 315, 317 

Nazimu, 314; Jayaprakash Narayan 
condemns, 372 ; (a) Westerner’s 
view of, 37 , — versus Gandhiji’s, 38 
Needham, Joseph, 106/« 

Negroes; their fear of whites, 73 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 12, 13^, 16, 19, 
21, 43, 65, 77, 78, 96 /b, 165, 
174, 195, 311, 337>, 338, 340Jb, 
358, 361, 403; warns Gandhiji 
of the British "game”, 199-201, 
— Gandhiji’s rejoinder to, 201-2 
Nehru, Rameshwari, 60 
Nero, 407 

{The) News Chronicle, 6, 37, 186j!i, 192 
Nirmalananda, Bhikshu, see OUR- 
JALE, G. V. 

Nizam, of Hyderabad, 88 
No-tax Campaigns; ruled out during 
forthcoming civil disobedience, 
126 
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Non-co-opeuation ; for social justice, 
424; the secret of, 253-4 

— Movement; Jamnalal Bajaj’s 
support to, 266 

Non-violence, 82 , 84, 180, 206, 
239, 240, 242 , 244, 245, 247, 
249, 250, 253 to 255, 259, 260, 
266, 268, 273, 274, 276 to 279, 
286, 289, 314, 324, 332, 338, 

344, 350, 353, 358, 367, 401, 
405, 412, 413; and charkha, 70-1, 
182, 233-6, 238, 263, 280; and 
Congressmen, 26-8; and coward- 
ice, 224; and Independence Day 
Pledge, 129-32, 150-3; and Islam, 
178-9; and revival of village 
industries, 103; and self-defence, 
292; and Sikhs, 178-9; and Truth 
are the essence of satyagraha, 
360; attempt to win trust of 
Muslims through, 339; believer 
in, cannot be anybody*s opponent, 
257; conversion of revolutionaries 
to, 98; damaging property is 
against the tenet of, 403; develop- 
ment of, through organizations of 
constructive work, 271-2; draws to 
itself everything in the universe, 
270-1 ; efficacy of the weapon of, 
158-9, 400; has nothing to do 
with power politics, 251-2; has 
^‘signally failed*’, says an Indian 
protagonist of Britain, 365, — 
Gandhiji’s dissent from, 365-6; 
healthy body essential for, 135; is 
all discipline, wholly voluntary, 
126; is as indefinable as God, 
294; is immortal, 258; “is the 
only link that binds masses and 
me”, 354; its vital connection with 
charkha and swaraj, 377, 410-1 ; lack 
of, will lead to anarchy, 117; land 
reforms through, 424-5; launching 


of civil disobedience depends on 
full adherence to, 51, 93-7, 306; 
mass observance of, through spin- 
ning, 4; no independence at the 
cost of, lO-l; of Congress is the 
only matching force against British 
force, 345-6; of Indians, is not yet 
completely that of the strong, 
168-9; of the masses, a new experi- 
ment in world history, 398 ; potency 
of, in administration, 226, 406-8; 
potency of mental, 108; real test 
of, lies in its application on those 
who view it with contempt, 317; 
seeks support only from God, 244; 
(a) self-generating energy, 246; 
should manifest in all our words, 
dealings and acts, 265; socialism 
through, 424; superiority over 
physical strength is the core of, 
72-3; swaraj through, 132-3, 287, 
338, 370; test of, lies in fighting 
violence, 13-4; tolerance of oppo- 
nents is, 231; versus self-respect, 
204-5; violence ceases in the pre- 
sence of, 224; (a) virtue for all 
people, for all time, for all places, 
264; want of, is responsible for 
commimal disunity, 5; way out 
of riots is frank acceptance of, 
297-8; we can realize truth by, 
383; woman the incarnation of, 
208; working beyond limits not 
permitted by, 333 

O’dwyer, Lady, 346 

O’dwyxr, Sir Michael; assassination 
of, condemned, 334, 346-7 

Old Testament, 74 

Orissa States People’s Conference, 
182 

OSMANU UNlVBRilTy, 159 
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Ottawa Pact, 6 

(Tie) Outline of Histoiy, 430> 

Owen, Gladys, 136 

Pacipibtb; non-co-operation with Brit- 
ish war efforts explained to, 108-9; 
on non-violence, 224-5 
Pan-Islamic Movement; launching 
of, 193 

Panchou, Manubhai, 16, 166, 417 
Panchou, Vijayabehn M., 16, 120, 
122, 166, 309, 326, 417 
Pandit, Vasumati, 237 
Pandit, Vijayalakshmi, 161 
Pandya, Vinayakprasad G., 310 
Pant, Padma, 165 

Parahanand, Bhai; talk with, on 
conversion of revolutionaries to 
non-violence, 98-101 
Paramodntot; and Indian Princes, 
6, 24-5 

Pakbkh, Devchand U., 420 
Parbkh, Kunvarji K., 15, 54, 93, 
102, 120, 193, 223, 311, 362, 395, 
414 

Parekh, Rami, 15, 54, 148, 193, 
362, 396 

Parkh, Narahari, 24^, 269fn; and 
Navajivan Trust Deed, 230 
Parsis, 218, 352 

Partition, of India, ue vivisection 
Patanjali; on non-violence, 225; on 
yoga, 213 

Patel, Naranbhai Vallabhbhai, 326 
Patel, VaUabhbhai, 131, 133, 134, 
143, 146, 175, 194, 243, 244, 251 
to 254, 255fh, 259, 274, 276, 337y«; 
and Navajivan Trust Deed, 230 
Patel, Vithalbhai, 389, 420 
Pathans; and non-violence, 179 
Pattani, Prabhashankar; his experi- 
ences with spinning-wheel, 182 


Patwarohan, Appataheb, 382 
Phcendc Settlement, 238yR; ciaiimtin 
labour in, during the satyagraha 
days, 131 

PiRPUR, Raja of, 1^ 

PiRPUR Report ; of Muslim League, 1 9 
Pittam, R, R., 106/b 
(The) Pledge, ue independence day 
pledge 

Polar, H.S.L., 32, 315 
Poles; advised to offer non-violent 
resistance, 10-1 

Police Force; in a non-violent State, 
226 

Pouncs; and khadi, 385; and reli- 
gion, 177-8 
Polygamy, 13, 34 
Poona Pact, see yeravda pact 
Power, Eileen, 106^ 

Prabhakar, R., 148 
Prabhavati, 61, 82, 101, 122, 153, 
154>, 166, 186, 193, 299, 308, 
379, 380, 416 

Praja Sociaust Party, 12^, 370^ 
Pratap, 24i8fn 

Prayers; deliberate repetition of, is 
useful, 386-7 

Prince of Wales; Bombay hartal on 
visit of, 115 

Princes; (a) creation of the British, 
330; exist on Britirii sufferance, 
344-5; in independent India, 24-5, 
83-4, 188; one of the four pillars 
of British rule, 193, 210; Jaya- 
prakash Narayan’s propositions 
about, 423,— Gandhiji says he 

cannot endorse, 425 
Prithvi Singh, 7, 98, 135, 175, 282, 
325, 415 

PROHiBmoN; one of the four pillars of 
independence, 288. See also tem- 
perance 

Proletariat; power of, through 
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violence is bound to fail, 130. 
See also iaboor 

pRovmcBs; autonomy ^ven to, was 
only a kind of glorified municipal 
self-government, 331 
PtJMDAWK, 276 

Pupils’ Own School; of Kunverbai 
Vakil, 183 

Puma Swaraj, 50, 52. See also swaraj 
Pyarelal, 24, 3iyR, 42, 75, 79j?i, 
123, 220/n, 224>, 282, 295, 364; 
attends to bulk of Gandhiji’s 
correspondence, 43, 154; Gandhiji 
decides to take, to Santiniketan, 212 
Pyarelal (Hapur), 2A7Jh 


QPAid-e-Azam, see jinnah, M.A. 
QPRESHi, Shuaib, 178 

Radhakrishnan, Sir S., 10; no com- 
promise on the fundamentals, 
Gandhiji informs, 394-5 
Radical Democratic Party, 93yB 
Rajaoopalachari, G., 3, 7, 14, 49, 
52, 53, 140, 184, 195, 337j5i, 339, 
340^, 362 

Rajendra Prasad, 19, 57, 82, 87, 122, 
153, 162, 167, 172, 174^, 244, 
251, 259, 274, 337>, 357, 416 
Rajkot; satyagraha in, was not a 
failure, 358; State Note on reforms 
in, 20 ; withdrawal of struggle in, 
338 

Raliatbehn, see ookibehn 
Ralua Ram, Mrs. K. L., 141 
Rama, Lord, 239, 265, 302 
Ramachandra, Baba, 100 
Ramachandran, G., 136, 185 
Rasmchwritmanasa (PamayoM), 29, 42, 
239/h 

Ramanama, 78 


Pmayana (Valmiki’s), 239^ 

Ramdev, Acharya; olntuary on, 57 
Ranoa, Prof, N. G. ; breaking of in- 
ternment order by, harmful, 409 
Ramoaswamy, 375 
Ramka, Poonam Chand, 282 
Rabklal, 312 
Readino, Lord, 353 
Reason; and faith, 38, 45-6, 377-8 
Reconversion; nothing wron^ in, 53 
Reuoion; and politics, 177-8; makes 
one moral, 399; no favoured treat- 
ment to any, in free India, 52-3; 
spiritual joy and peace available 
in every, 80 

Pentia Baras, see charkha jayanti 
Revolution ; non-violent versus wolent, 
201 

Revolutionaries; conversion of 
many, to non-violence, 98-101 
(Dr.) Riordan’s Nursino Home, 
Calcutta, 391 fit 
Robinson, J., 106^ 

Roman Script; is no substitute for 
Hindi or Urdu script, 324-5 
Rosary; is a useful aid to prayer, 
386-7 

Round Table Conference, 216 
Rowlatt Act Satyagraha, 115 
Roy, M. N., 93> 

Royal Central Asian Society, I95jh 
Royists, 93 

Rudra, Sushil Kumar, 178 

Samjwad, 257 

Sampat, Jethalal G., 59, 213, 238, 
239 

Sampurnanand, 1,69, 114, 163, 257; 
his disbelief in constructive pro- 
gramme, 116 

Sanatana Dharma; defined, 48-9 
Pratinidhi Sabha, Pui^ab, 48 
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Sanatanist; defined, 48-9 
Sanbertt; every nationalist should 
study, 346 

Santiniketan, 47, 120, 161, 194, 195, 
198, 212, 213, 224, 228, 237, 295; 
“pilgrimage” of peace to, 220-1, 
290-1 

Sakabhai, Anasuya, 237 
Sarsar, Nalini Ranjan, 50, 59 
Sarxar, Nil Ratan, 234 
Saria. Devi, 170 
Sarua, Lalit Madhab, 295/n 
Sartha JodanUcoska, 177 
Sarvodaya, 2Q5fn, 271 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, 209 
Sastri, Sitaram, 26 
Satyaoraha, 202, 206, 207, 252, 266, , 
354, 384, 401, 406; and charkha, 
95-6, 358-9 ;and women, 209;begins 
by recognition of neighbours’ rights, 
63;is path of truth at all costs, 360; 
is self-suffering and not inflict- 
ing suffering on others, 403 ; khadi, 
purity and readiness to sacrifice 
are the three conditions for, 378-9; 
(the) most harmless and potent 
remedy against wrongs, 103-4; 
no loss of hope in, 201; secrecy 
does no good to, 402; to serve 
God-Truth is, 383 ; transcends 
parties, class and creed, 283; 
wrong to offer, against an opponent 
in difficulty, 62-3. See also civil 

DISOBEDIENCE 

— Ashram, Sabarmati, 91 ; disband- 
ing of, 270, — compared to recon- 
struction of Gandhi Seva Sangh, 
278 

— Committees; all Congress Commit- 
tees should become, 368-70 

Satyaorahi, 428; flourishes on exter- 
nal difficulties,350; duties of active 
and passive, 369-70; imputes no 


evil to his opponent, 326; never 
loses hope, 201 ; no defeat for, 
358; secrecy does no good to, 402; 
spinning, non-violence arc tests 
for launching civil disobedience, 
93-6; willingly submits to all jail 
discipline, 382 
Satyamurti, S., 11, 421 
Satyanandji, Swami, 246^ 
Satyapal, Dr., 174 /b 
Savarkar, V. D., 109 
Scriptures; of all religions should be 
respected, 80 

Secretary of State for India, see 
ZETLAND, Lord 

Seoaon; name of, changed to “Seva- 
gram”, 305 

Seksaria College of Commerce, 395 
Self-defence; independent countries 
should learn the art of, 317 
Self-respect; versus non-violence, 
204-5 

Seng Khasi Free Morning School, 
Shillong; proselytizing literature 
taught in, 218-9 

Sermon on the Mount, 80, 168; is 
for everyone, not for Twelve Dis- 
ciples alone, 328 
Servants of India Society, 87 
Servicf.; and leadership, 242 
Setalvad, Chimanlal ; criticizes 
Gandhiji’s advocacy of de- 
mechanization, 96-7 
Sevaorah; name of “Segaon” 
changed to, 305 
— Ashram, 400 

Shah, Kanchan M., 35, 41, 75, 209, 
362, 363, 396, 414 
Shah, Munnalal G., 35,85, 127, 128, 
137, 198, 209, 213, 374, 376 
Shah, Shakaribehn, 41, 333 
Shamlal, Lala, 86 
Shantilal, 146, 147 
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(77^) Shap$ of Things to Com, 430j9t 
Sharma» H. L., 163, 215 
SHARitA, Ram Ratan, 245^*1, 24^, 
269 

Shastras, 253, 301 
Shastri, Hiralal, 171, 172 
Shastri, Parachure, 93 
Shastri, R. V., 68 
Shraddhamand, Swami, 57, 179, 180 
Shriman Narayan, 3, 78 
Shukla, Vajubhai, 143, 146 
Sikhs; and non-violence, 178 
SiNPu; commimal riots in, 71-4, 119, 
159-60 

SiNHA, Lakshmiswar, 47 
SiRom; Praja Mandal’s agitation in, 
164 

SiTA (of Ramayana), 239, 241, 242, 
270, 302 

SiTARAMAYYA, Pattabhi, ^%Tfn, 393 
Siva, Lord, 383^ 

Skimmed Milk; **a good sick man's 
diet”, 219-20 
Smith, Holmes, 168 
Smuts, General, 22, 145, 201, 353 
SooiAUSM, 257; of the West, and 
violence, 130; through non-vio- 
lence, 424 

SociALisr Party of India, 380^; its 
disbelief in constructive pro- 
gramme, 114-5, — and its advo- 
cacy of labour and peasant or- 
ganization, 1 1 5-7 
Socialists, 93 
(7%«) Smg CeUstuU, 30 
SORABJI, 307 

South Africa, 400; and policy of 
segregation, 144-5; common labour 
in, during satyagraha days, 131 
Spaniards; advised to offer non-vio- 
lent resistance, 10-1 
Spinnino, 81, 169, 207, 285; Amrit 
Kaur appeals to women to take up. 


319; and non-violence, 235<^; is 
always current coin, 4; is real 
politics, 287 ; is the test of fitness 
for launching civil disobedience, 
99, 115; origin of the idea of, 238; 
produces mass consciousness and 
non-violent strength for gaining 
Swaraj, 381-2;(the) quiet and living 
strength of, 356; swaraj throu|^, 
26-9, 223-4; to be correlated with 
non-violence, 280; universalization 
of, a condition for laimching civil 
disobedience, 51-2, 64, 69, 70-1, 
93-7; what it would mean, if all 
took to, 105-6 

^ Spinnino-wheel, 65, 169, 183, 262, 
266, 310, 368; and Independence 
Day Pledge, 129-32; cannot be 
forsaken even after swaraj, 383; 
“essential for achieving our 
object”, 387; foiu aspects of, 182; 
in Kautilya’s days, 235; (an) 
invincible power to achieve swaraj, 
378; is Darielranarayana’s Annaptmia, 
285; its vital connection with 
ahimsa and swaraj, 410-1, — ^with 
satyagraha, 358-9; Kerala Social- 
ists’ disbelief in, 144; linked with 
non-violence and ultimately with 
God, 263; mechanical plying of, 
is no good, 236; (the) most ef- 
fective way to prevent exploitatimi 
of villagers, 335, — ^weapon in the 
armoury of satyagraha, 95-6; ori- 
gin of the idea of, 238; produces 
mass consciousness and non-violent 
strength for gaining swaraj, 381-2 ; 
programme of, can be taken up 
by everyone, 288-9; (the) quiet and 
living strength of, 356; realization 
of God through, 260, 261 ; “(the) 
sun among the planets of my other 
activities”, 239; should hum in 
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